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AUTUMN LEAVES GATHERED UP. 


‘* T have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

° Ms ° Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods.” 


“ Surgery the nunc formosissimus an- 
nus is to be limited to the hay- 
harvest. I could give you my rea- 
sons, but you will imagine them to 
be, the activity of the country people 
in a pleasing employment; the full 
verdure of summer; the prime of 
pinks, woodbines, jasmines,” &c. The 
words are Shenstone’s, scribbled from 
the busy hay-fields of his own Lea- 
sowes, in the July of 1743. Nearlya 
hundred years have gone by, with 
their grass and their harvests, since 
his pensive shadow faded from the 
green banks where it was the charm 
of his dreaming existence to lie bask- 
ing in the sun, with the cool boughs 
fluttering and glimmering over head. 
Poor Shenstone! he loved the sum- 
mer, because it brought fine weather, 
and fine weather brought visitors, 
and visitors brought happiness, or a 
substitute for it. He forgot his 
grief for the loss of Thomson,— how 
graphic the sketch of meeting him 
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returning from church “ in a chaise 
with two horses lengthways!” — in 
the gratifying reflection that his urn 
would be a very pleasing object in 
Virgil’s Grove. Gray ridiculed him 
for hopping about his garden; and 
Johnson sublimely scorned his at- 
tempts at landscape-scenery. Yet, 
hopping about the trim parterres of 
a ferme ornée was, at least, as bene- 
ficial to others, and much more 
agreeable to himself, than Gray’s 
condition at Stoke,—with a mind, 
as he confessed to Mason, so heavy 
and lifeless that it seemed to be 
one black chaos; and an _ intel- 
lectual temperament of so delicate a 
constitution, and with so weak nerves, 
as “not to stir out of its chamber 
above three days in the year.” And 
it is not easy to perceive how Shen- 
stone would have improved his hap- 
piness by changing positions with 
Johnson, going down, after a long 
lapse of years, to visit his native 
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city, finding the streets narrower and 
shorter than when he left them ; his 
playfellows grown old, and his only 
remaining friend degraded into the 
tool of a faction; wandering rest- 
lessly about during five days; and 
joyfully seizing the first opportunity 
of returning to London. And yet, 
in the following summer, we find him 
informing Baretti of his intention, in 
a few weeks, of trying another ex- 
cursion, “ yet to what end?” Strange 
inconsistency! And these were the 
men who thought themselves justi- 
fied in laughing at the recluse of the 
Leasowes! But, in sober truth, the 
commercial acuteness of Johnson 
might have found something to con- 
sole him in the history of Shenstone, 
if he had made proper inquiries of 
his friend Bishop Percy. An extract 
from a MS. letter of that accom- 
plished person, recently published, 
has thrown some interesting light 
upon the simple history of the poet. 
The bishop speaks with becoming 
urbanity of a very ingenious marble 
cistern upon the sideboard; and 
adds, that when the estate of the 
Leasowes was disposed of by auction 
in 1795, it realised the sum of 17,0007. 
When Shenstone entered upon its 
possession, the annual value was 
only estimated at 300/.; so that 
he planted pinks and shaped ar- 
cades to some purpose. After all, 
the follies of a character often seem 
to lend an interest and charm to it. 
If Shenstone had his root-house, Ta- 
citus had his jest-book. The lite- 
rary, like the feminine race, admits of 
— comparison to variegated tu- 
ips :— 


“Tis to these changes half their charms 
we owe ; 

Fine by defect, and delicately weak, 

‘Their happy spots the nice admirer 
take.” 


But it is not of Shenstone, of his 
poetry, or of his weaknesses, that we 
wish to speak. By a curious opposi- 
tion and contrast of thought not un- 
common, the yellow leaf, that just 
drifted past our cheek recalled his 
sparkling hay-ficld; and that tall 
shadow of ours—how wonderfully 
and rapidly shadows grow !— that 
seems to be climbing the trunk of the 
chestnut tree, fifty yards down the 
avenue in which we are walking 
—that leaf and that shadow are the 
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only obvious and visible reasons 
why the form of Shenstone, re- 
flected under the hedge-rows of his 
own rural hermitage, should now re- 
turn upon our path. Perhaps, at 
this moment, we remember, with a 
more thoughtful satisfaction, the 
gloom that crept over his feelings 
when, ten years after this outburst of 
sunshine and gaiety, he looked with 
apprehensive terror to the glare and 
brilliancy of spring :— 

“IT cannot pretend to fill up my pa. 
pers with my usual subjects. I should 
thank you for your remarks upon my 
poetry ; but I despise poetry; and I 
might tell you of all my little rural im. 
provements, but I hate them. What can 
I now expect from my solitary rambles 
through them, but a series of melancholy 
reflections and irksome anticipations ?” 


The loss of one whom he loved 
had darkened his little farm, with all 
its winding alleys of verdure and 
bloom. He confessed that he had 
lost his way to happiness; then was 
the time to gather up his autumn 
leaves. He only needed to stoop for 
them, as we do now, for these that 
rustle so sharply beneath our feet. 
We have wandered far away from 
the tumult of life, and a grey land- 
scape stretches round us,— 


“ The meadows green, 
Though faded, and the lands where lately 
waved 
The golden harvest of a mellow brown ; 
Upturn’d so lately by the forceful share.” 


The scene has a hazy uncertainty 
about it. The gale, no longer vehe- 
mently tossing the branches, shakes 
a few reddening leaves; while a 
showery cloud, rolling away in light 
and shadow over the white farm- 
houses that cluster in the valley, 
leaves behind it that characteristic 
memorial of its recent presence so 
picturesquely described by Milton, 
when counting, perhaps before the 
gate of some Buckinghamshire farm- 
house, 


‘* The minute drops from off the eaves.” 


And in no idle, or it may be unpro- 
fitable, temper do we now linger 
along these field-paths or the mazy 
recesses of this wood. Nor should it 
excite surprise if Reaina, usually 
so sprightly and engaging, once 
in the revolution of her annual light 
speak with a more solemn yoice, and 
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wear a soberer smile upon her face, 
which is only to them whom she 
visits 

‘“‘ The graver countenance of love.” 


Not austere or repulsive will she 
ever be, even when most didactic; 
for, though she assume the shape of 
Wisdom, the eye may ever recognise 
some gleams of the girdle of Beauty, 
which, for awhile, she hides in her 
bosom. Some grace of her neck, as 
she turns aside, will betray her 
Olympian origin; some light upon 
the ground she treads will shew that 
hers is the same foot that has so 
often awoke the rose. Now she ga- 
thers up some autumn leaves! Yes, 
truly, we stand in the twilight of the 
departing year; the sun draws its 
scattered and weakened rays into a 
lessening orb ; already it burns above 
the horizon ; already we catch, along 
the wide-watered shore of time, the 
awful note of the bell beginning to 
toll for the expiring child of eternity ! 
Hark! the melancholy music rolls 
through the cathedral ofnature! In 
this still and solemn twilight we 
listen to the falling leaves of human 
hope and gladness, and fancy and 
pride. Nobly was it said by a man 
famous in old time, and for ever, that 
all the varieties of light and dark- 

ness, all the accidents in the world, 

every contingency to men and crea- 

tures, calls us to look and see how 

the old Sexton Time throws up the 

earth, and digs a grave where we 

must lay our sorrows. It is, indeed, 

strange to think how, among all the 

intricate architecture of heaven and 

earth,—the star over our head, the 

flower under our feet,—how some 

particular feature is often found to 

awaken and to detain our thoughts. 

Of course we speak of those who 

think at all. The multitude are only 

loiterers round a vast threshing-floor, 

knowing nothing of the corn except 

from the beating of the flail and the 

ascending dust. Cowper was uncon- 

sciously painting life when he took 

his careless reader to the barn-door, 

where the thresher 


** Sends up a frequent mist 
Of atoms sparkling iu the noonday sun.” 


We said that the mute aids to re- 
flection are many and various. What 
a preacher is the wind sighing over a 
tomb! “Did you never observe,” 
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asked Gray of a friend (while 
rocking winds are piping loud), that 
pause, as the gust is recollecting it- 
self, and rising upon the ear in a 
shrill and plaintive note, like the 
swell ofan olian harp? I do as- 
sure you, there is nothing in the 
world so like the voice of a spirit.” 
There is a fine sense of poetry in the 
remark ; but the rh of the 
blades of long grass round the moul- 
dering grave-stones of a still church- 
yard is more affecting. There are 
leasanter monitors. To one mana 
ily, clothed in that royalty of appa- 
oa which outshone the Hebrew 
king, and consecrated by the divine 
eyes of Nazareth, teaches a lesson of 
humility, contentment, and peace. 
Wordsworth seems to learn most 
from the cowslip and daisy ; Bishop 
Taylor drew his loveliest imagery of 
wisdom from the rose ; Donne com- 
_ all the sumptuous kings and 
ovely queens who ever lived to a 
bed of flowers in a garden, all ga- 
thered in one morning; Spenser 
hovers over every blossom for his 
honey; while, as for Cowper, the 
moment he found 


‘‘A greensward smooth 
And faithful to the foot, his spirit rose.” 


To another, the shadow of his own 
body sweeping along the discoloured 
grass, or overtopping the moss- 
grown paling, illustrates the brevity 
of life, the disappointment of ambi- 
tion, the fragility of hope. When 
he follows his shadow it flies, and 
when he flies it follows him ; a breath 
of wind scatters it, or an agitated 
bough mutilates its shape upon the 
turf. So, if he walks up to the de- 
cayed paling and endeavours to look 
his own shadow in the face, it is gone ; 
and the robin, that sat on the top and 
seemed to sing to it, is gone too. ‘Then 
he remembers that all his pleasures 
have been shadows, cast by the light 
of prosperity along the road of his 
journey, always flying him most 
when most he followed them. The 
reflection upon the paling, with the 
robin singing on its head, is only 
the image of some empty vision 
walking by his side, with the delusive 
voice of hope warbling above it, and 
vanishing the moment that Reason 
looks intently at it. 

Hall found his moral, not in the 
field or garden, but hidden in the 
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waves of the sea, To him the pearl 
spoke wisdom. ‘The same sun of 
philosophic light gives the hue to the 
rose and the jewel; nor wonder if 
sometimes 


‘‘We prize the stronger effort of his 
power, 

And justly set the gem above the 
flower.” 


To another, the sun is a perpetual 
source of instruction, and consola- 
tion, and hope. The good Porteus 
died looking and listening to it— 
looking with his eyes, listening with 
his heart! When the hills begin to 
brighten, and an angel lifts one fold 
of the curtain, and a remote splendour 
streams from the darkened theatre, 
and the stronger light gradually rolls 
back the mist from the valley, and 
the corn-fields swell and glitter out 
of the shade, and all the sweet ac- 
tivity of rural life and industry 
breaks upon the gaze, fervet opus. 
Then he thinks of the dawn of in- 
telligence rising behind the dark 
places of ignorance, dispersing the va- 
pour, opening all the scenery of 
thought, disclosing every green field 
of good seed, and giving life, anima- 
tion, and colour, to all the diversified 
industry of the human mind. Never 
does the angel of knowledge look so 
lovely as when, illuminating the 
ground she stands upon with her 
shadow, her hand raises the veil from 
the sanctuary of Philosophy and 
Truth. Nor is the setting sun less 
eloquent of instruction than the ris- 
ing. When a thoughtful man beholds 
it bidding its farewell to the land- 
scape, leaving the parting smile of 
its glory upon the paths which it 
had visited, and descending to the 
sepulchre in the evening to rise 
again refulgent in the morning, he 
thinks of the burning and shining 
lights of genius and faith who have 
gone to their tombs in the fading 
lustre of evening, only to rise again 
in the brighter effulgence of their 
dawn. How affecting, too, is the 
parting smile which these sun-like 
spirits—the Ridleys, the Miltons, the 
Newtons, the Bacons—leave behind 
them to light the scenery of religion, 
philosophy, and imagination, to which 
they bid farewell. “If the glory of 
the sun rise again, how much more 
the sons of glory ?” 


Yet again, to another ear, Nature 
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takes her text from the dying leaves 
in autumn-time, and preaches her 
sermon in the dim avenue of wood- 
land solitudes, where the sudden 
gust whirls them into yellow heaps, 
soon to be scattered again down the 
untrodden paths. “Let a reflective 
man, when he stands in a garden, or 
a meadow, or a forest, or on the 
margin of a pool, consider what there 
is within the circle of a ring bent 
around him, and that, too, exposed to 
the light, and with no veil for con- 
cealment from his sight, but, never- 
theless, invisible to him.” Within 
that circumference lies a whole li- 
brary of knowledge, waiting only to 
be read—everlasting types, which 
Nature never breaks up! Truth, the 
enchanter, has written a charm upon 
this autumn-leaf—gather it up! 
And surely they are happy who 
thus are taught; they are the only 
wise. The thoughtless man is the 
true prodigal. The chamber of me- 
ditation is the gate of home, and the 
hand that gathers up the leaves ob- 
tains the ring. The tree, it has been 
said, can afford to lose its verdure ; 
the sun need not count itsrays. The 
sap will send out renewed foliage, 
another night will replenish the 
treasury of day. But in the think- 
ing faculty there is no hidden opu- 
lence that will suffer waste with a 
certainty of reproduction. It is not 
like drawing out a hundred pounds 
from Coutts’ in the morning, under 
the confident assurance of having a 
hundred and ten paid in by Drum- 
mond in the course of the afternoon. 
It is wonderful how soon indolence 
exhausts its account of wisdom. It 
is all drawing out, and no paying in. 
The most saving and thrifty use of 
our thinking power will only render 
it sufficient for our absolute necessi- 
ties. To use it wastefully, or not to 
use it at all, is equally perilous and 
equally absurd. It is to walk in the 
dark while you are encircled by an 
atmosphere susceptible of the most 
brilliant illumination. “It is as if 
the fine element by means of which 
your city is lighted, should be suf- 
fered to expire into air without being 
kindled into light.” Pascal has said, 
that if a man examine his thoughts 
he always finds them to be oceupied 
with the past or the future; that if 
he thinks of the things that are, it is 
only to borrow from them light 
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enough to arrange the things that 
are to be. The future is our temple, 
the past and present are paths that 
lead to it. ‘Ainsi nous ne vivons 
jamais; mais nous espérons de 
vivre,” —a thought which seems to 
= the spirit of Pope’s famous line, 
that 


** Man never is, but always to be blest.” 


Now this disposition of the hu- 
man mind, thus indicated by Pascal, 
would not only be admirable, but 
deserve every cherishing watchful- 
ness and encouragement, if its aim 
were excellence, or even improvement 
in any shape. ‘The future might well 
and truly be the object of aspiration, 
if it were, to take a low ground, even 
a future of philosophy, of wisdom, or 
of learning; if we looked to other 
days, in any sense, with a view of 
growing better in them. The re- 
membrance of the succession of one 
thing to another, ¢. e. of what was 
antecedent, what consequent, what 
concomitant, is called an experiment. 
The examples are innumerable. A 
hand is scorched by thrusting it into 
the fire; wheat 1s ripened by the 
warmth of the sun. To have had 
many experiments is what we under- 
stand by experience, which is nothing 
else but a remembrance of what ante- 
cedents were followed by what conse- 
quents. ‘The definition belongs to 

fobbes, of whose language Mr. Hal- 
lam has remarked, with singular 
generosity of praise, that it is so lucid 
and concise that it would be almost 
as improper to put an algebraical 
process in different terms, as some of 
his metaphysical paragraphs. Now 
the experiments of life, which com- 
pose experience, might be deemed to 
be valuable only as they enable us to 
regulate what we have to do by the 
perception of our success or failure in 
what we have done. If the hus- 
bandry of our time has been unpro- 
ductive, then experience ought to 
teach us to look about for a new and 
better system of cultivation. Hav- 
ing reaped so scanty a harvest from 
time gone, we might be expected to 
be busily anxious to obtain an ampler 
return om time coming. The way 
to accomplish this object would na- 
turally be by weeding, and sowing, 
and watching. If you live in the 
country, during the season of sowing 
and when the ear is ripening, you 


hear the shrill cry of the village boys 
scaring the birds from the furrows. 
Every furrow of the good seed sown in 
the heart is open to the plunder of 
vain thoughts, descending with a 
much fiercer rapacity of hunger. 

So then, the great lesson taught by 
the past and present is to make a 
better use of the future. The au- 
tumn leaves of the Sibyl rise in value 
as the gloom gathers, and the tree is 
stripped by the storm. The series of 
antecedents and consequents — our 
errors and our sufferings,—which are 
properly our experience, are benefi- 
cial only as they conduce to the form- 
ation of our character, as they tend 
to strengthen dispositions into habits, 
and to quicken habits into actions. 
In all acquired habits the habit makes 
the action easy and pleasant ; but the 
frequency of action is necessary to the 
acquisition of the habit. ‘The rela- 
tionship subsisting between the two 
is singularly beautiful. Habits are 
the daughters of action; but they 
nurse their mother, and produce 
daughtersafter her image more lovely 
and prosperous. This is the obser- 
vation of Jeremy Taylor. Habits 
and actions, then, are the harvest, 
the fruit of diligence. The thinking 
faculty is the husbandman that fills 
the fields of thought. How we 
are enriched by the future depends 
upon how we employ the present. 
The flowers we may hope to cull in 
spring are numbered by the leaves 
we gather upin autumn. The use 
of our time is the criterion of our 
condition, and our wages of know- 
ledge will be paid by the clock. 
Sterne, whose life was, in truth, only 
a journey of sentiment, not of prac- 
tice, has made a wise remark in one 
of his trifling letters: “If you adopt 
the rule of writing every evening 

our remarks on the past day, it will 
& a kind of téte-d-téle between you 
and yourself, wherein you may some- 
times become your own monitor.” 
Such hints would be autumn leaves 
gathered up. 

The use of time has been il- 
lustrated by a writer recently de- 
parted with his usual ingenuity 
and acuteness. He supposes a man 
to be confined in a dark fortress un- 
der a sentence which condemns him 
to perpetual imprisonment, and that 
a mysterious Reservoir is placed for 
the satisfaction of his thirst, and to 
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which it is certain that none ean ever 
be added. He knows the quantity 
cannot be great, and, for aught he 
can ascertain of the reality, it may 
be extremely small. His imprison- 
ment having been of some duration, 
he has already drawn from this re- 
servoir no inconsiderable supply. 
The diminution increases daily, and 
how, it is asked, “ would he feel each 
time of drawing and each time of 
drinking of it?” Not as if he had a 
perennial spring to go to; not, “I 
have a reservoir, I may be at ease.” 
No; but, “I had water yesterday, I 
have water to-day; but my having 
had, and my having it to-day, is the 
very cause that I shall not have it on 
some day that is approaching.” Surely 
this is a beautiful image, and true as 
beautiful. It is no forced or unna- 
tural metaphor to represent life as a 
fortress and man a prisoner within its 
gate. Time is the dark Reservoir 
from which he drinks ; but he cannot 
descend to examine its depth or its 
quantity. He draws his supply only 
from a fountain fed by invisible pipes. 
Nay, we do not often see the foun- 
tain at all. We conceal it with thick 
trees, we strive to hide Time. Still, 
if we would linger by it for a mo- 
ment, we might discover a sad differ- 
ence between the issue of the water 
at different seasons of the human 
year. In the spring and summer the 
sunshine of hope lights every dro 

into silver,—nay, if we were to look 
into the stream, the voice of some 
fair spirit might almost be heard 
— to us from the crystal 
shrine. In autumn and winter days 
the fountain pours a languider and a 
darker current. But the thing to be 
remembered is, whether in spring or 
in winter, the Reservoir which feeds 
the fountain is being exhausted. 
Every drop that fell in our sunniest 
days, rich and glowing, like tears 
from the purple eyes of Flora, dimi- 
nished the quantity that remained. 
We had life yesterday, and we have 
life to-day ; the probability, the cer- 
tainty is that we shall not have it on 
some day that is approaching. It 
strikes a thrill to the heart to think 
that the Reservoir may not contain 
enough water to supply the prisoner 
in life’s dungeon for another week. 
Assuredly it may be so with some 
one who reads what is here written. 
We drop this autumn leaf into his 
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cell, in the hope that he may gather 


it > 

ow we profess no originality in 
painting a moral from the autumn 
leaves we hold in our hands. Ho- 
mer set us the example. For we 
entertain no doubt that it was while 
the leaves rustled under his foot, in 
some delicious Grecian wood, that he 
composed the celebrated line in which 
he compared the history of a man to 
the history of aleaf. Beautiful things 
have been said of flowers ; and lovely, 
indeed, is the application which Keble 
makes of the Greek and Latin stories 
of children, whom the gods loved, 
being covered with myrtles or roses. 
Fables, yet only shadows of truth! 
Overtaken by slumber, and fatigued 
in his difficult journey, there are 
flower-pillows even now for the pil- 
grim’s head, if he looks for them. 
But we linger in a wood, not in a 
garden. It was surely in such a 
spot, and in such a grey and solemn 
light, that Chalmers stood, when he 
illustrated the insignificance of this 
world of ours, in reference to the 
magnificent erection that encircles and 
over-arches it, by declaring that its 
utter annihilation would produce no 
more sensible an effect upon the uni- 
verse than the falling of a leaf into 
the stream would occasion to the 
forest from which it was drifted 
away. While we speak, the shadowy 
gust has shaken a leaf into our hand. 
Gone at last! This leaflived through 
the summer, and only died this after- 
noon. Some of the leaves of the 
same bough we found withered or 
broken off in the early spring, almost 
before the light foot of the linnet 
had made it tremble. Gradually 
unfolding their hidden verdure under 
the fostering rain and sun, they 
looked lovely. But a change soon 
became manifest in their texture. 
The vivid hue waxed pale ; the vi- 
gour declined; the delicate tracery 
of artery and vein by which the life- 
blood of the tree is circulated was 
wasted and defaced ; the leaves shri- 
velled up, and, after fluttering to 
and fro upon the branch, were drifted 
into the path and trodden under 
foot. Why did these leaves wither 
and die? An insect, minute, almost 
imperceptible, had fastened upon 
them. Day after day, hour after 
hour, it clung with a devouring con- 
stancy, slowly, but surely, extracting 
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all the vitality and strength ; and so, 
while their leafy kindred were wav- 
ing joyously in the breath of May, 
and the balmy sun was playing upon 
them, the work of death was going 
on, and the leaves were perishing, 
shrivelling away. 

And, if some of this little family of 
leaves died in the spring, surely some 
of the family of man die also ;—not 
naturally, but morally; not in the 
outer frame-work of humanity, but 
in the precious and inward life of 
spiritual, intellectual existence. The 
fire-side of English homes, like the 
bough of English forests, teaches the 
same lesson. Gradually through the 
slow developements of infancy and 
childhood the understanding expands 
into verdure beneath all the ripening 
influences of affection. The eyes of 
the household turn with lingering 
tenderness to the youngest leaf upon 
the tree. How often, how soon, 
a change becomes visible! The 
sweet purity, the glowing freshness 
decline; then the circulation of the 
spiritual blood is impeded. Where- 
fore the mournful alteration? Still 
the leaf of our woods is only an image 
of the leaf of our affection. It was 
an insect there; it is an insect here. 
Some reptile passion, minute, almost 
imperceptible, has fastened upon the 
budding faculties of youth, clinging 
to them day by day, and hour by 
hour, with a deadly tenacity of hatred 
and hunger. Go to the tree of 
knowledge; shake any branch you 
please. ‘Look at Chatterton ; always 
surprising, always the marvellous boy, 
—marvellous alike in ignorance and 
knowledge, in misery and tempta- 
tion. A history is written in an- 
cient books of a prince, whose ac- 
quisitive powers were so benumbed, 
that they defied all the magic of in- 
genuity to awake them to feeling. 
His father appointed twenty-four 
Pages to wait on him, each bearing 
the distinctive appellation of a letter 
in the alphabet. He thought, by 
the repetition of their names, that 
his son might, in time, learn the al- 
phabet itself. The hope was vain. 
Chatterton might almost have pre- 
sumed to rival the prince. At six 
years of age he did not know A; at 
six and a half he had not advanced 
to P. Prior's method of eating the 
letter in gingerbread, as you learn it, 
might have been tried without suc- 
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cess. At length the fire broke out, 
a few illuminated capitals caught his 
eye, and he leaped from the alphabet 
into the Bible. Who saul not 
have hoped that the leaf, after so 
late a spring, might have spread and 
flourished? Who more than his 
poor mother,—like Gray’s, persecuted 
by the brutality ofa wicked husband, 
but not, like her, to be rewarded for 
all her afflictions in the solicitude, 
the remembrance, and the glory of 
her child. The insect appeared on 
the leaf. The boy became a liar. 
The disease spread. Every vein of 
thought sickened with corruption. 
Fraud followed fraud. He came to 
London, without principle, power, or 
pocket. He had nothing to depend 
on, except genius and falsehood; he 
had both, and he used them liberally. 
He became a political writer; but his 
bow had two arrows upon the string, 
and the hero of yesterday was the 
traitor of to-morrow. The devyasta- 
tions of the insect became more ap- 
parent. The leaf grewragged. His 
friends in the country, his acquaint- 
ance in London, were alike de- 
ceived. Fiction was the element 
in which he lived; and, even 
in this day, he is chiefly perceptible 
above his fellows by the pyramid 
of falsehood on which he stands. 
But mark the ravages on the leaf. 
His hopes fail; hunger torments him. 
What shall he do? Pride brings 
arsenic for a remedy. “What a 
fearful scene in which we can, in 
thought, behold him after his short 
and feverish career! Silently re- 
tiring to his chamber, and shutting 
himself in it for the last time, putting 
down on his table the poison, fixing 
on it a long look, taking it up and 
laying it down again with a shudder- 
ing sensation, for the power of death 
is there ;” then collecting his various 
fragments of MSS., tearing them in 
pieces, mingling the draught, swal- 
owing it, throwing himself on the 
bed, suffering the last agonies in 
solitude and darkness, and expiring 
in rayless, sullen, tempestuous, mag- 
nificent despair! Surely it was a 
thrilling spectacle. But the begin- 
ning foretold the end; childhood is 
generally the prophecy ofman. You 
can often tell by the colour of the 
spring leaf whether you will ga- 
ther it up in autumn. We have 
looked upon the forest leaves fading, 
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while their kindred were rejoicing in 
the breeze and the sunshine. The 
contrast was mournful. And not 
the least sad thought in the history 
of Chatterton is the reflection that, 
while he had taught those who loved 
him to think that he was climbing 
into sunshine, and while the prayer 
of his mother and sister went up for 
him to Heaven from some dismal 
garret in Bristol, the insect was de- 
vouring his bloom, and their greenest, 
their dearest leaf was fading away. 
Alas, what victims we are of little 
faults! How small a spark fires the 
train! Who can doubt that Chatter- 
ton possessed many endearing, many 
noble, qualities of heart and soul ? 
Yet one evil habit of untruth and 
onerelentless spirit of pride rendered 
them worse than useless. If a leaf 
from the cypress over his grave be 
drifted into our path, let us stoop to 
gather it up. 

And this leads us to notice one 
terrible feature in the little tragedy 
which was then acted in the chamber 
of the maddened youth, with Con- 
science for an Accuser, and GOD for 
a Spectator! He was in the dark; 
but in that interval of ghastly sus- 
pense which elapsed between the 
draught and the struggle, between 
the edge of the precipice and the 
plunge over it, what thoughts and 
recollections passed through his mind! 
His early days, his rude home, his 
daring hopes! We can think that 
the familiar step of his mother 
sounded at the door, and her face 
looked over his pillow with all the 
gathered tenderness of absence and 
memory. ‘The history of his life in 
Bristol shews that he could not have 
forgotten her. It is remarkable how 
vividly, in sickness or in danger, the 
countenances of those whom we have 
known and loved appear to our eyes. 

We say this in opposition to two 
eminent authorities, Sir Thomas 
Brown and Mr. Coleridge; one af- 
firming, and the other approving. 
* Another misery there is in affec- 
tion, that whom we truly love like 
ourselves we forget their looks, nor 
can our memory retain the idea of 
their faces ; and it is no wonder, for 
they are ourselves, and our affection 
makes their looks our own.” How 
wonderful, indeed! Thus Brown; 
now Coleridge,—“ A thought I have 
often had, and once expressed it in 
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almost the same language. The fact 
is certain, but the explanation here 
given is very unsatisfactory.” The 
philosopher proclaims the misery, 
the poet declares the certainty of the 
fact. Isit certain? Speak, desolate 
alleys, miserable attics of London! 
Oh, if the scenes of nature revive,— 
if the fields, or the rivers, or the 
villages we have visited, ever return 
upon our eye in the parlour twilight 
of winter eves,—if the woodbine, that 
flaunts up cottage- windows, hangs 
its white clusters along the shadowy 
wall,—if Bloomfield could behold, as 
doubtless he did, the spray of the 
orchard, glimmering in fragrance and 
colour, over the implements of trade 
in his dark garret,—if the busy 
thump of the hammer upon some 
impracticable sole only recalled, as 
perchance it did, the familiar sound 
of the flail, in a Suffolk barn, de- 
scending 


“ Full on the destined ear,” — 


if Wordsworth, 


‘« In lonely rooms, and mid the din 
Of towns and cities,” * 


has scen the wild ruins of the Abbey 
of Tintern chequering the floor, and 
drawn from them 


“« In hours of weariness sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, 
And passing even into the purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration,” — 


if Chaucer could recognise the 
daisy springing up in the chinks of 
his dungeon ; and Shakspeare could 
watch the moonlight sleeping, or the 
wind fanning the violets on the boards 
of the Globe Theatre, as once he had 
seen them in the lanes of Stratford,— 
if this scenery of nature can thus be 
recalled, why not, with infinitely 
vivider distinctness and reality, the 
scenery of the = ? Poetry and 
history are full of exquisite illustra- 
tions. Even the mute creation re- 
tains the memory of the eyes. But 
most of all, we summon Experience 
and Truth. Speak, we say, squalid 
courts, dim garrets, crowded haunts 
of London, homes of mighty penury 
and majestic virtue! Oh, if you 
could utter a voice; if your dingy 
walls and smoky casements could 
publish their confessions ; what his- 
tories would you relate of suffering, 
bleeding, illuminated genius! How 
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many stricken hearts have taken 
refuge in your solitude, fainting 
away with the arrow, yet still, by 
the magical potency of imagination, 
transforming the dismallest hovel into 
glades of beauty, “mild openin 
to the golden day” of fancy an 
grace? You would proclaim that in 
all their misery and grief some dear, 
some old familiar face of affection,— 
father, or mother, or sister, or bro- 
ther, or friend, —shone upon them, 
making a light even in that shady 
place ; and while the awful menace 
of indignant satire slept in the eye, 
summoning the gentle, child-like 
tear of recollection and love. These 
would be the precious revelations of 
London! But genius and virtue have 
brighter visitors, though unseen. 
Dryden talked of guardian angels for 
kingdoms, how much lovelier to think 
of guardian angels for men. We 
fight no polemical duels, we have no 
mission to add commentaries upon 
creeds, we insert no gloss upon truth. 
Ours is a humbler, yet a happier 
task :— 
««’T were wiser far 

For us, enamour'd of sequester’d scenes, 
And charm’d with rural beauty, to re- 

pose 
Where chance may throw us, beneath 

elm or vine ; 
Or, when rough winter rages, on the soft 
And shelter’d sofa, while the nitrous air 
Feeds a blue flame, and makes a cheerful 

hearth.” 


But if one of the most eloquent 
men of our times has raised the eyes 
of meditation to behold the inhabit- 
ants of starry worlds, bending down 
their radiant eyes upon the economy 
of this earth of ours, why may they 
not also be raised to contemplate an 
order of intelligence higher and 
brighter than our own? Christian, 
scholar, mourner! take the consola- 
tion to your arms, press it to your 
hearts. Ever ministering round our 
feet are the angels who “ behold the 
face of our Father in heaven.” They 
are about our bed and about our 
path ; they are with us, as the 
were with the patriarch in the wil- 
derness; they are with us, as they 
were with the prophet in the armies 
of the enemy. They descend to us 
by the steps of contemplation ; they 
comfort us when the ship of our 
mortality drives through the storm ; 
they sit upon the grayes of: our 
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friends. a are ever nigh; but 
twice especially may we think them 
to be present with us, in the morning 
and the evening of our day, when 
our tree puts forth the leaf of spring, 
and when the autumn leaf is ga- 
thered up. 

Affecting image! follow us to 
one of those hamlets that sleep in 
the green embrace of our English 
woods. From the grey church- 
tower the bell pours out its voice of 
welcome, it calls us to gaze upon 
the placid sleep of infancy. Whence 
comes that smile that shines over the 
slumbering little one of earth? -His 
angel breathes over his dawning soul 
the light of virtue, and puts into his 
hand the lily of Eden. The morning 
is gone! seventy years have rolled 
by since the joyous bell hailed’ the 
traveller. It is evening now,— 


“ Another voice is heard from yonder 
tower.” 


Time, perchance, has visited the 
pilgrim gently. Again he reposes 
in the chamber of his infancy ; there 
still remain all the objects that were 
dear to his opening eyes. The trees 
under which he played wave before 
his window. Through that casement, 
gilded by the setting sun, his mother 
watched him as he wound along 
the field-path to his village school. 
Once more a smile illuminates his 
darkening features. Inquire not 
whence it comes. His angel descends 
to visit and conduct him; and, as 
you have seen the rays of an autum- 
nal sun pour through a painted 
window upon the white-robed priest 
hues of empurpling splendour, so 
over the pillow of decay the wings 
of the angel scatter the bloom and 
colours of Paradise. This is an 
autumn leaf to be gathered up. 

But, if many leaves of the wood 
wither and die in the spring, many 
grow and multiply into the summer. 
Then the vegetable life is poured 
through their veins with a more 
abundant richness and vigour, their 
verdure becomes brighter, they are 
pleasant to the eye, they are soothing 
to the ear; whether the poplar fan 
us with its leaf, intersected by silver 
lines, or the oak spread its glossy 
foliage. 

The leaves that summer spared, 
autumn destroys; there is death in 
the forest, and the golden wood, and 
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the bare hedge-row, but it is the 
death of beauty ; the wandering sun 
is setting out for other lands, but the 
spirit of the rainbow descends to 
illuminate the bed of gathered foliage, 
where the forsaken Season lies down 
to expire. The leaf is no longer 
wasted by the inseet, nor scorched 
by the heat, nor shattered by the 
hail. It burns into dissolution, it 
kindles into decay. A slow internal 
fever seems to waste the energy of 
the tree; and all the tracery of the 
leaf becomes transparent, as though 
a light were shining through it. 
While it thus glows and brightens 
into loveliness, its life is passing 
away. And here again the footstep 
of the old poet sounds upon the ear ; 
he meets you gathering up these 
autumn leaves, and tells you, that, 
as is the race of leaves, so is the family 
of man. And surely it is a solemn 
and inspiring spectacle to behold 
some noble and Christian spirit, in 
the autumn eve of life, gradually 
yielding to the influence of time, yet 
growing lovelier in his moral feelings 
every hour ; having a sublimer faith, 
a brighter hope, a more considerate 
sympathy, a gentler resignation, a 
holier satisfaction. How could John- 
son, with all his treasures of wisdom, 
and all his uty experience of vir- 
tue and benevolence, and all his 
knowledge of the necessity of that 
temper of mind which is formed by 
oe could he, when telling 

Irs. Thrale of the flannel dress 
which he had ordered, add the me- 
lancholy reflection, “ Thus pass my 
days and nights in morbid weakness, 
in unseasonable sleepiness, in gloomy 
solitude, with unwelcome visitors, or 
ungrateful exclusions, in variety of 
wretchedness ?” Not thus ca is 
it—ought it to be—with the philoso- 
sopher and the saint. Like the au- 
tumn leaf, he glows into dissolution, 
and kindles into decay. The divine 
light of that Paradise to which he is 
travelling shines through all the 
minute tracery of his thoughts, his 
feelings, his desires, and makes every 
word, and deed, and expression, beau- 
tiful beyond utterance in the trans- 
parent radiance of truth, and hope, 
and peace. 

But even in the autumn-time not 
every leaf kindles into decay; some 
leaves merely shrivel up, without 
a tint of beauty upon them. Time, 
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that has dried them up, has given 
no loveliness in exchange. Wonder- 
ful prophet of Chios! in thy blind- 
ness full of visions! So it is with 
the leaf of humanity. “ Every hour 
takes away part of the things that 
please, and, perhaps, part of our dis- 
position to be pleased.” ‘The saying 
is Johnson’s. What a picture Gray 
has drawn of one of these leaves, 
yellow, but not reddening ; dropping 
from the tree without a single fiush 
of light or colour to cheer it. “I 
have now, every day, before my eyes 
a@ woman of ninety, my aunt, who 
has for many years been gradually 
turning into chalk-stones. ‘They are 
making their way out of both feet, 
and the surgeon comes twice a day 
to increase the torture. She is just 
as sensible and as impatient of pain 
as she ever was sixty years ago.” No 
kindling of the leaf here, but a cold 
wintry withering up of verdure and 
health. How different from the 
spectacle that sometimes charms and 
awes us; when the natural harshness 
of the tree has been gradually worn 
out by the painful husbandry of suf- 
fering; until the root of selfishness, 
voluptuousness, and pride, trans- 
formed into a different nature by the 
enriching deposits of wise and re- 
flective industry, displays upon every 
bough the blossom and the fruit of 
generosity, purity, meekness, and 
love. Wonderful tree ! changing the 
barrenest plot of human life into 
Eden ground with thy fruitful 
shadow ; no glittering eye of tempt- 
ation startles us as we draw nigh to 
thy stem ; and, if a sword flames be- 
fore thee, it is only to protect, not to 
repel ! 

“ Do not talk of the decay of the 
year ; the season is good, when the 
people are so. It is the best time of 
year for a painter.” So wrote Pope 
to Digby. And, if the best time fora 

ainter, surely for a moralist also. 
very blow of the axe loosens the 
root; one clinging fibre follows an- 
other ; soon the tree itself will begin 
to sway in the wind. What, then, 
is the ant taught by the autumn 
leaves thus gathered up in our pre- 
sent life? Only an earnest looking 
for that future life where we shall 
have no gatherings in autumn, be- 
cause, in the touching words ol 
Cowper to a friend, the leaves never 
fall ! 
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Born in May 1616, and living till 
October 1705, Anne de Lenclos was 
nearly ninety years of age at the pe- 
riod of her death. She was the 
bright, attractive ornament in societ 

during the latter years of Louis XLII. 
and the regency of Anne of Austria, 
and during the greater portion of the 
long reign of Louis XIV. she still, 
to her latest day, preserved her su- 
premacy in the world of fashion and 
beauty. Her life, to be well under- 
stood, should be divided into the 
periods of youth, matured years, and 
old age. During the first her beauty 
was brilliant, her temper was way- 
ward and capricious; she was the 
gay, light-hearted, boisterous, charm- 
ing “ Ninon” for the multitude of 
gallants who thronged around her. 
She scandalised even that not un- 
scrupulous society by her adventures, 
and for such ladies as Mademoiselle 
de Longueville, Madame de Sévigné, 
the ladies of the highest and most 
refined class, and the Gazatier Loret, 
who was their slave and parasite, she 
was “the Ninon,” the “dangerous 
Ninon,” “Ninon, the courtesan.” 
After this a change comes over her 
existence as she approaches that por- 
tion of life very significantly termed 
by the French, entre les deux ages. 
In her maturity of age she was usu- 
ally styled “ Ninon de Lenclos,” and 
was still formidable from charms of 
appearance, feared for her wit, blamed 
for her irreligious and hardy opinions, 
pursued, fawned upon, flattered, loved, 
with a flow of good temper that no- 
thing could restrain, frank, joyous, 
scorning the ways of hypocrisy or 
deceit, an open enemy, a stanch, 
steadfast friend, and by the — 
ing qualities of her head and heart, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary 
nature of her youth, winning daily 
more and more the favour and good 
graces of society. In her old age 
she was always mentioned in respect 
ful terms as Mademoiselle de Lenclos, 
even by those who were the greatest 
sticklers for propriety of conduct ; 
she was admitted into the best society, 
though she was ever stubborn to 
maintain her own independence ; and 
men of the gravest deportment and 
severest morals deemed it an honour 


to obtain freedom of intercourse with 
so extraordinary a personage. Time, 
no doubt, played sad havoc with her 
face and form, but she, nevertheless, 
remained always conspicuous for the 
incomparable quality of her attrac- 
tions, for absolute independence of 
character, for native ingenuousness of 
soul, for strength of mind equal to 
every emergency, for the unselfish 
nature of her friendships, and for her 
intuitive and thorough knowledge of 
mankind. 


‘* Quant a l’amour,” says her historian, 
“elle ne le considérait que comme un 
besoin des sens, auquel la nature n'a 
attaché le plus vif de tous les plaisirs que 
pour nous ter la volonté de lui resister. 
Selon elle, ce besoin ne produit en nous 
qu’un penchant aveugle, qui n’est fondé 
sur aucun mérite de l'objet aimé, et qui 
n’engage a aucune reconnaissance.” 


She was the perfect model of in- 
difference, in woman, as respects all 
matters connected with the tender 

ion. The Abbé de Chateauneuf 
as said of Ninon, that her worship- 
pers had no rivals more dangerous 
than her friends, for that, in reality, 
no one could cure her erratic heart 
of inconstancy. La Chatre, Colonel- 
general of the Suisses, son amant fa- 
vorisé, was obliged to depart and join 
the army. Overwhelmed with emo- 
tions at the separation, he requested 
her to give him a promise in writing 
to satisfy him of her unswerving at- 
tachment. Scarcely had he departed 
ere she chose another companion 
upon whom she lavished every atten- 
tion. Upon their first interview she 
burst into loud laughter, exclaiming, 
“ Ah, le bon billet qu’a La Chatre !” 
The favoured lover demanded an 
explanation. Ninon ingenuously gave 
it. The lover told the story to 
every one, and the colonel-general 
of the Suisses became the laughing- 
stock of the whole army. 

She was a stranger to constancy of 
affection, she thought the human 
heart incapable of lasting devotion. 
For her each fleeting hour of exist- 
ence must bring some fresh and newly 
developed pleasure. Those whom 
she favoured she openly warned not 
to reckon upon measureless a 
ness ; to those aspiring for her smiles 
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she would encouragingly say, “ At- 
tendez mon caprice.” And, once 
asked as to the number of her adorers, 
Tallemant des Reaux heard her re- 
ply, “J’en suis 4 mon dix-huitiéme 
caprice — jen suis 4 mon vingtiéme 
caprice.” 

The only individual that ever 
fixed her fickle and volatile heart 
was the Marquis de Villarceaux. 
Then, for once only during her long 
career, did Ninon experience the 
hopes, fears, pains, and anxieties, of 
true love. But Villarceaux, seeing 
Ninon constantly surrounded by the 
gayest gallants of the age, fell ill 
from the effects of his boundless jea- 
lousy. Ninon’s despair was great ; 
and, to convince the marquis how 
groundless were his apprehensions, 
she cut off the whole of her beauti- 
ful long hair, and sent it to him in 
earnest of her sincere and earnest at- 
tachment. The marquis speedily re- 
covered, when she even consented to 
quit Paris, and the pleasures she so 
much loved, for the solitude of the 
country, and proceeded with him 
into Normandy. Villarceaux, ac- 
cording to Tallemant des Reaux, was 
the last lover of Ninon. Ninon in- 
herited a very modest patrimony 
from her father, but it was always 
sufficient to give her ease, comfort, 
and independence. She was yet of 
very tender years when her ther, 
Mons. de Lenclos, a gentleman of 
Touraine, attached to the suite of 
the Duc d’Elbeeuf, was obliged to fly 
his country for haying in a duel, but 
by dishonourable means, killed the 
Comte de Chabannes. Her father 
was a good musician, and early 
taught her to play well upon the 
lute. Besides proficiency in music, 
she danced the saraband with such 
infinite grace, that she was with her 
mother invited to the most brilliant 
parties of the Marais. She had al- 
ready become remarkable for quick- 
ness, vivacity, and wit. Her father, 
a man of ill-regulated habits of life, 
had, by precept and example, early 
sown the seeds of immoral thought 
in her youthful mind. Her mother, 
Abra Raconis, a lady of the Orléan- 
nais, was as remarkable for piety as 
her husband was for profli acy, and 
saw with sorrow the bent of Ninon’s 
disposition, and did all to counteract 
the lessons she received from her 
father. Butit was too late; the ma- 
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ternal counsels were unheeded, al- 
though Ninon loved her mother ten- 
derly. 

Saint Etienne, captain of the Che- 
vau-Légers, a man of extraordinary 
bravery, and whose sword was his 
only fortune, was Ninon’s first at- 
tachment. He made honourable 
proposals, offered marriage, was ac- 
cepted, and effected her ruin. This 
was when she was no more than four- 
teen years ofage. ‘To him succeeded 
the Chevalier de Raré, son of the go- 
verness of the children of Gaston, duke 
of Orleans. During this time she was 
living with her mother. She lost 
that mother before she was fifteen ; 
whereupon her grief was so excessive, 
that, on the very morning following 
the event, she threw herself into a con- 
vent, and avowed her determination 
to remain there. This resolve, how- 
ever, was not durable. Her father 
died in the following year; and, 
when scarcely past fifteen years of 
age, she found herself mistress of 
her fortune and her actions. She 
left the convent to partake of the 
—— of society. She was warm- 

received by the best families of 
the Marais, whom she had visited in 
her mother’s lifetime. Scarron has 
recorded the names of those fami- 
lies who gladly received Ninon. 
They were those of the Princess de 
Guéménée, the Duchess de Rohan, 
the Marquise de Piennes, the Ma- 
réchale de Bassonnpierre, Mesdames 
de Maugiron de Villequier, de Ble- 
rancourt, de Lude, de Bois Dauphin 
(Souvré), and the Marquise de Gri- 
mault. Many of the ladies whom 
she visited were themselves any 
thing but of irreproachable conduct ; 
nevertheless, all blamed the indo- 
mitable Ninon, and finally closed 
their doors against her. Her female 
society was then confined to Marion 
de Lorme, celebrated for her beauty 
and scandalous life, the Countess 
de la Suze, and a few other pré- 
cieuses, who, by their hardihood of 
behaviour, a set at nought the 
censures of public opinion. 

We have already mentioned, in a 
former paper, that Richelieu himself 
had not com invulnerable to the 
charms of the youthful Ninon. It 
was during the period of her in- 
clination for Coligny, Marquis d’Au- 
delot, afterwards Duc de Chatillon, 
that she threw off the mask of re- 
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serve, and banished all restraint of 
action. Previously to this, society 
had been ignorant of what had ac- 
tually occurred. The junction of 
her name with that of Coligny gave 
her universal celebrity. This was 
thought to have been her first at- 
tachment. Illustrious birth was the 
least merit of Gaspard de Chatillon: 
he had a handsome figure, a noble 
carriage, gaiety of soul, a cultivated 
taste, a sparkling wit, an amiable de- 
portment, and polished manners, 
which rendered him popular through- 
out the fashionable circles of Paris; 
he was renowned for his valour, and 
promised to become one of the great 
captains of the age, when he was 
prematurely killed in the course of 
the wars of the Fronde, during the 
affair of the “ Pont de Charenton.” 
To Chatillon succeeded Miossens, 
afterwards well known as the Mar- 
shal D’Albert. Miossens was, says 
Scarron,— 


*« Aux maris si terrible, 
Ce Miossens, a l’amour si sensible ; 
Mais si léger en toutes ses amours, 
Qu’il change encore, et changera tou- 
jours.” 


It was Miossens, Charleval, and 
D’Elbéne, according to Tallemant 
des Reaux, who grounded Ninon in 
those Epicurean and irreligious opi- 
nions in her youth, which she so un- 
reservedly put into practice, and of 
which she boasted in her middle ca- 
reer; and it was Miossens who, by 
his extravagance of conduct and ex- 
am gave the greatest éclat to the 
oose and unruly conduct of the 
headstrong beauty. He was, how- 
ever, quickly supplanted by the 
young Duc D’Enghien, afterwards 
the great Condé, then the “ ob- 
served of all observers,” in conse- 
quence of his achievements and nas- 
cent glory. The recollection of this 
conquest is long afterwards recalled 
to the pleased ears of Ninon by St. 
Evremond, in the following extract 
from one of his epistles, which we 
transcribe, notwithstanding the da- 
thos contained in some of the lines; 
because it shews what freedom of 
thought was indulged in even be- 
tween friends of different sexes; 
what sorry stuff was termed wit, and 
at what coarse compliments female 
vanity could be pleased :— 
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“* Un maréchal, l’ornement de la France, 
Rare en esprit, magnifique en dépense, 
Deyint sensible a tous vos agréments, 
Et fit son bien d’étre de vos amants. 
Cejeune duc, qui gagnait des batailles, 
Qui sut couvrir de tant de funérailles 
Les champs fameux de Norlingue et 
Rocroi ; 
Qui sut remplir nos ennemis d'effroi ; 
Las de fournir des sujets 4 l'histoire, 
Voulant jouir quelquefois de sa gloire, 
De fier et grand rendu civil et doux, 
Ce méme duc allait souper ches vous ! 
Comme un héros jamais ne se repose, 
Aprés souper * * ® ® * chose; 
Et, sans savoir s’il poussait des soupirs, 
Je sais au moins qu'il aimait ses plaisirs !” 


When she was twenty-two years of 
age—that is, in 1638—she was over- 
taken by a long and severe illness, 
which well-nigh brought her to her 

ave. Her bed was surrounded by 

er numerous young admirers, who 
were deploring their approaching 
loss. Her restless wit could not re- 
main quiet even at what she herself 
su the moment of dissolution. 
“ Hélas,” she exclaimed, with a 
sigh and a smile, “ je ne laisse au 
monde que des mourants!" She, 
however, recovered, appeared in the 
world with increased attractions, and 
launched more resolutely than ever 
into the extravagances of life. She 
then became known as the intimate 
friend of the Marquis de Jarzé and 
the Chevalier de Méré. Among 
many others of her favoured ad- 
mirers, besides those whom we have 
named were the Comte de Palluau, 
afterwards Maréchal de Cléram- 
bault, the Marquis de Crequi, the 
Commandeur de Souvré, the Mar- 
quis de Vardes, the Comte de Guiche, 
the handsome Duc de Caudale, the 
Prince de Marsillac, and the Comte 
de Aubijoux, governor of Languc- 
doc. 

The following description will give 
a very faint notion of this most at- 
tractive beauty. She was tall, and 
of admirable proportions. She had 
a small, well-formed foot, and a 
small and dimpled hand; her arms, 
her throat, and her bust, might have 
served as models to a sculptor; her 
skin was fair and transparent; her 
head was a regular oval; her hair 
dark chestnut ; her eyebrows were 
black, well arched, and well divided ; 
her eyes were large, and black, and 
well shaded by long lashes; her 
nose and her chin were exquisitely 
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formed, and in perfect harmony with 
her other features ; her lips, of true 
vermilion, were somewhat pouting, 
and a little turned at the corners; 
her teeth were of the finest enamel, 
and remarkable for their regularity ; 
and her smile was irresistible. Ad- 
ded to all this, her looks were open 
and ingenuous, and varied with her 
varying humours; she could by 
turns be sad and serious, or gay and 
sprightly, or tender and animated. 
In short, her face pourtrayed all the 
shifting emotions of her soul. 

Her mind could never resist her 
capricious humour. Once, in male 
attire, she rode to Lyons on horse- 
back, to overtake the handsome Vil- 
lars. She then left him, and entered 
a conyent, and so pleased the in- 
mates by her wit and lively tempe- 
rament, that intelligence was con- 
veyed to the cardinal archbishop of 
the place, who paid her frequent vi- 
sits. He was the elder brother of 
the cardinal minister Richelieu. She 
then returned to Paris, and made 
the whole city ring with laughter 
at another of er adventures. Na- 
vailles, afterwards duc and marshal 
of France, was on the celebrated 
course with the Marshal de Gram- 
mont, when Ninon sent him word 
that she wished to see him in the 
evening, although she was not ac- 
quainted with him. Navailles, over- 
joyed, obeyed, and they had an 
excellent supper. He had been hunt- 
ing all the morning, and, being tired, 
fell asleep. He was carried into a 
bedroom, and put to bed; and, in 
the morning, Ninon, attired in his 
military uniform, stood by his bed, 
and, shaking him well, asked him 
what business he had to be there. 
Navailles thought he was surprised 
by a rival, and exclaimed, “ Point de 
surprise, au nom de Dieu, point de 
surprise; je suis homme d’honncur, 
et je vous donnerai satisfaction.” 
Ninon took off her plumed cap, when 
her long, luxuriant hair fell over her 
shoulders, and she and her guest 
burst out into a loud fit of laughter. 
She was neither venal nor avaricious. 
A wit of the age says that her ad- 
mirers could be divided into three 
classes; the payers, the martyrs, and 
the favourites. At Lyons, Perrachon, 
the brother of the celebrated advo- 
cate, was so enchanted with her, that 
he entreated her acceptance of a 
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handsome mansion, wishing only in 
return for the honour of being al- 
lowed occasionally to call upon her. 
She consented, and the legal act of 
donation was duly drawn out and 
signed. Once Perrachon offered her 
an impertinence, and she returned 
the mansion, and declined his further 
acquaintance. Fourreau,a very rich 
individual, for admission into her 
circle, offered to honour her drafts 
for any amount of money. She drew 
upon him as if he had been her 
banker, and he was punctual in his 
payments; but she thought him vul- 
gat, and would not longer favour 

im by taking his money. The 
martyrs were her most cherished 
friends, who knew that it would be 
in vain to aspire to any thing beyond 
her friendship. Among them were 
St. Evremond, Regnier Desmarais, 
La Misnardiére, and the gentle and 
witty Charleval, of whom Scarron 
said that he had been nourished by 
the Muses “avec du blanc-mange et 
du blanc de poulet.” Many of her 
admirers would wait patiently for a 
long space of time, but sedld maver 
consent to become a member of the 
corps des martyrs. The Grand Prior 
of Vendéme, angry from delay, took 
his leave, and sent her the following 
lines :— 


* Indigne de mes feux, indigne de mes 
larmes, 
Je renonce sans peine a tes faibles 
appas ; 
Mon amour te pretait des charmes, 
Ingrate, que tu n’avais pas.” 


To this the indignant queen of 
beauty very promptly replied as fol- 
lows : — 


“ Tnsensible a tes feux, insensible a tes 
larmes, 
Je te vois renoncer 4 mes faibles appas ; 
Mais, si l'amour préte des charmes, 
Pourquoi n’en empruntais-tu pas ?”’ 


As Niuon’s celebrity increased, so 
augmented the number of her pour- 
suivants,—such is the delicate deno- 
mination which the memoir-writers 
have bestowed upon the individuals 
forming the crowd around her. They 
regarded each other with cyes in- 
flamed with anger, while their hearts 
were burning with jealousy; they 
endeavoured by every means to ma- 
nifest their devotion, quarreling 
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amongst themselves, and almost fight- 
ing, to obtain the guerdon ofa single 
emile from the light-hearted and 
capricious beauty. Scarron alludes 
to this situation of his friend Ninon 
in the following burlesque lines :— 


“ Adieu, bien que ne soyez blonde, 
Fille dont parle tout le monde, 
Charmant esprit, belle Ninon ! 
La maitresse d’Agamemnon 
N’eut jamais rien de comparable 
A tout ce qui vous rend aimable. 
Etait sans voix, était sans luth, 
Et mit pourtant les Grecs en rut: 
Tant est vrai que fille trop belle 
N’engendre jamais que querelle,”’ 


Nevertheless, at the very moment 
of her greatest celebrity, a strong 
party was formed against her. Whe- 
ther her openly disordered course of 
life drew upon her the eyes of po" 
vernment, or the troubles which her 
charms created in the bosom of fami- 
lies occasioned numerous complaints 
to the Queen-Regent herself, certain 
it is that the arm of power was for a 
moment raised against her. Ninon 
was a demoiselle, or, in other words, 
she was noble by birth, and as such, 
according to the usage of the times, 
was amenable for her actions to the 
royalauthority. A simple bourgeoise 
could do as she pleased ; but one of 
gentle birth, notwithstanding all the 
privileges which attached to nobility, 
could not do so, but was forced to 
conform to the wishes of the court. 
The queen ordered her to retire im- 
mediately into a convent, and an 
officer of the palace was sent with the 
execution of the Jlettre-de-cachet to 
that effect. He waited on the lady, 
and presented the mission with all 
due formality. She read it with per- 
fect nonchalance, and observed that 
her gracious majesty had not con- 
descended to name the convent. The 
officer observed that the choice was 
left to herself. “ Since the queen,” 
she answered readily, “ has had the 
goodness to leave the choice to me, I 
beg you to inform her majesty that I 
by all means prefer that of the 
Grands Cordéliers!” The officer 
was stupified at her cool effrontery, 
retired in confusion, and communi- 
cated her answer to the Regent, who, 
together with the whole court, was 
convulsed with laughter. Still she 
might have felt the resentment of 
Anne of Austria, had it not been for 
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the earnest intercession of the Dukes 
of Candale and Mortemart, added to 
the Pa more powerful support of 
the Prince de Condé. The last was 
most marked in his attention, for, 
happening to see her in her carriage, 
he stopped his own, stepped out, and, 
with uncovered head, proceeded to 
salute Ninon in the presence of the 
astonished public. This mark of de- 
ference and respect on the part of 
the hero of Rocroi and Lens, and 
moreover a prince of the blood, added 
much to the lady’s personal con- 
sideration, and checked the tongues 
at least of her exasperated enemies. 
This, perhaps, also saved her from 
being forcibly sent to the institution 
of the filles repenties, which, said the 
witty Count de Bautru, “serait bien 
injuste, car elle n’est ni fille, ni re- 
pentie !” 

To make a further parade of this 
celebrated woman's frivolities before 
our readers would be an ungrateful 
task ; the only consolatory reflection 
is, that the period came when the 
sensual sunk into the Platonic, and 
Ninon formed the centre of a witty, 
refined, though Epicurean society. 
But im the time of her unbounded 
license we may as well remark that 
she was a constant attendant at 
church, and, as far as outward ap- 
pearance, it was impossible to see 
any one more observant of the for- 
malities of devotion. This the fol- 
lowing anecdote will prove, while it 
shews how fond she was of what are 
called practical jokes, as in the case 
of Navailles. 

Ninon had moved her residence 
from the very fashionable quarter of 
the Marais to the Faubourg Saint 
Germain, which was then, as far as 
fashion is concerned, only of the 
second order, and she became the 
immediate neighbour of the Abbé de 
Boisrobert and of Madame Paget, the 
wife of a maitre des requétes, who was 
very rich, and somewhat ofa libertine, 
as he shared with the handsome 
Duc de Candale the intimacy of the 
Countess d'Olonne, of scandalous 
fame. Madame Paget, whom So- 
maize in his Dictionary mentions as 
an illustrious précieuse of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, is described as 
both a prude and a femme galante. 
The two ladies very often sat side by 
side in the same church, and had 
had many conversations while wait- 
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ing for the sermon, when the married 
lady's curiosity was piqued to discover 
the name of the entertaining, witty, 
and handsome stranger. She saw 
that that stranger was known to Du 
Pin, treasurer of the Menus-Plaisirs, 
and she privately inquired for inform- 
ation. Du Pin, perceiving that 
Ninon was desirous of preserving a 
mystification, told what Miss Edge- 
worth calls a white lie, by answering 
that it was Madame d’Argencourt of 
Brittany, who was at Paris on account 
of a law-suit. Madame Paget over- 
whelmed Ninon with offers of ser- 
vices, naming to her numerous friends 
whom she had in parliament who 
would, at her request, assist her in 
her law-suit (for judgments in the 
law-courts were then matters of per- 
sonal favour, and very often effected 
by bribes); and she even went to 
the extent of offering the supposed 
stranger the free use of her purse. 
Ninon, with difficulty, preserved her 
gravity of countenance, and, thanking 
the other for her offers, promised, in 
case of need, to have recourse to her 
friendship. While they were yet 
conversing, the Abbé Boisrobert 

assed and saluted Ninon; at which 

fadame Paget was astonished, and 
asked how she became acquainted 
with him. “ He is my near neighbour,” 
answered Ninon ; “ and, since I have 
lived in the faubourg, he has often 
visited me.” Then Madame Paget, 
with a very serious face, warned her 
against the dangers of such an ac- 
quaintance ; and, to give force to her 
warning, she added, that the abbé 
was the intimate friend of the no- 
torious Ninon de Lenclos, of whom 
she spoke in terms of unmeasured 
reprobation. “ Ah, madame,”. ob- 
served Ninon, quietly, “ you must 
not believe all that you hear of this 
Ninon ; perhaps the world may speak 
of both you and me in equally in- 
jurious terms. Be assured slander 
does not spare any one!” The ladies 
separated; and, as Madame Paget 
was going out of the church, the 
Abbé Boisrobert asked her if she had 
had a pleasant conversation with 
Ninon? Madame Paget was furious 
at the deceit practised upon her both 
by Du Pin and her new friend. But 
the anger soon passed away; she 
could not resist the many attractive 
powers of Ninon in wit and conver- 
sation ; they again met in the gardens 
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of an oculist named Thévenin (Ma- 
dame Paget being the first to accost 
the other), and there their acquaint- 
ance was renewed. 

Ninon, in her mid-career, enter- 
tained serious thoughts ofaccompany- 
ing Scarron as an emigrant across 
the waters of the Atlantic. About 
the beginning of the seventeenth 
century some French adventurers had 
settled in Cayenne, and in 1651 a 
company was formed, which obtained 
from government the cession of that 
colony, and collected together 800 
individuals prepared to explore the 
interior of the vast southern con- 
tinent of the New World in scarch 
of that celebrated El Dorado which 
contained mines more precious than 
those of Peru, plains basking per- 
petually in Elysian sunshine, and a 
climate breathing the genial and 
balmy odours of everlasting spring- 
tide. Old men related how they had 
been cured of inveterate gout by a 
voyage to the island of Martinique ; 
how much more efficacious, then, it 
was argued, would be the regions of 
this El Dorado, which could not fail 
to chase away all “ the ills that flesh 
is heir to!” bestowing a perpetuity of 
elastic health. Many distinguished 
persons, tired and exhausted by the 
political struggles of the regency, 
not only took shares in the new com- 
pany, but seriously thought of ex- 
patriation. Among the emigrants 
was no less a personage than the wife 
of a marshal of France. Scarron, 
who, from having possessed a neat, 
handsome figure, had become by 
disease horridly deformed, was in- 
stigated by his friends to test in his 
own person the efficacy of this mar- 
vellous clime which was to reinstate 
him in all the comeliness of bygone 
youth, and he resolved to join the 
expedition. 

Ninon, seeing her friend's deter- 
mination, announced her intention of 
accompanying Scarron. She was 
driven to this step by fresh troubles, 
which were the consequence ofa very 
trifling accident. Several young no- 
blemen were dining with her one day 
during lententide, when one of the 
galliards threw the small bone ofa 
fowl out of the window, and the 
missile by chance fell upon the 
shoulder of a priest of the parish 
of Saint Sulpice. The curé com- 
plained to the Abbé of Saint Ger- 
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main des Prés, who, before the Edict 


of 1674, which united all the par-= 


ticular jurisdictions, placing them 
under the administration of the 
Chatelet, possessed exclusive power 
over the Faubourg Saint Germain 
des Prés. ‘The curé declared to the 
superior that the slight blow from 
the chicken-bone was, in his person, 
a gross insult offered to universal 
mother-church. The matter was 
gravely represented to the queen- 
regent, who once more ordered Ni- 
non’s incarceration in a convent; but 
the affair was quickly hushed up by 
dint of money. Ninon’s resolution 
to expatriate herself disarmed her 
enemies, while the crowd of her titled, 
noble, and monied admirers, filled 
the city with their loud regrets 
and sorrow at the advent of what 
was considered their common cala- 
mity. However, the first party of 
emigrants, consisting of 700 indi- 
viduals, duly left their native land 
for thenew and golden-sanded colony. 
Scarron and N¥non were not of the 
number, as they had resolved to pro- 
ceed thither in a private vessel. But 
a complete failure attended the ex- 
pedition ; and Scarron and Ninon, 
becoming alarmed for their safety, 
remained at home. 

The return of the young king to 
Paris in 1652, and the arrest of the 
Cardinal de Retz, had occasioned the 
dispersion from the capital of all the 
brilliant society of the Frondists : 
among others of Gaston of Orleans 
and his court, of mademoiselle his 
daughter, and her ladies of honour ; 
of Condé and his numerous train of 
young, gay, and noble officers. 
Scarron, however, did not follow 
them ; he kept his ground in Paris, 
although his virulent satires against 
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Mazarin had raised the minister's 
enmity in that moment of his return- 
ing omnipotence. The fact was, 
Scarron was too popular to dread 
Mazarin’s interference. Shortly 
after this the poet married; and he 
was induced to that step from mo- 
tives of pity towards a young girl, 
whose after fate was bound up with 
the highest. destinies of France. 

The lady was only in her seven- 
teenth year, and was the grandaugh- 
ter of the celebrated Agrippa d@’Au- 
bigné. She was lovely in the ex- 
treme, and simple, artless, and in- 
nocent ; but such was the misery in 
which her family, once so powerful 
and illustrious, had been plunged, 
that she gratefully accepted the hand 
of that infirm old man, or, in the 
words of the biographer, “ de ce poéte 
bouffon et obscene, de ce cul-de-jatte, 
de cet assemblage de toutes les dif- 
formités, et toutes les souffrances 
humaines, ruiné, endetté, ne subsist- 
ant que des produits précaires de sa 
plume!” 

This marriage caused little sensa- 
tion, and created little surprise. The 
lady was known as la belle Indienne, 
and became the intimate friend of 
Ninon de Lenclos, often, according 
to the custom of the times between 
persons of the closest friendship, 
sharing with her the same bed. 
Ninon was double the age of the 
young Madame Scarron, yet her 
language and Epicurean philo- 
sophy could never make an impres- 
sion upon the other’s heart. Ninon, 
in her advanced age, was often heard 
to say of Madame de Maintenon, 
“ Dans sa jeunesse clle était ver- 
tueuse par fuiblesse d’esprit. J’au- 
rais voulu l’enguérir; mais clle 
craignait trop Dieu !” 
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THE THREE DEVILS: 


LUTHER'S, MILTON’S, AND GOETHE'S. 


Lutuer, Milton, and!Goéthe: these 
are three strange names to bring to- 
gether. It strikes us, however, that 
the effect will be interesting if we 
connect these three great names, as 
having each represented to us the 
Principle of Evil, and each repre- 
sented him in a different way. Each 
of the three has left on record his 
conception of a great accursed being, 
incessantly working in human affairs, 
and whose function it is to produce 
evil. There is nothing more striking 
about Luther than the’amazing sin- 
cerity of his belief in the existence of 
such an evil being, the great general 
enemy of mankind, and whose specific 
object, at that time, it was to resist 
Luther’s movement, and, if possible, 
cut his own soul out of God’s mercy. 
What Luther’s exact conception of 
this being was is to be gathered from 
his life and writings. Again, we 
have Milton’s Satan. And, lastly, 
we have Goéthe’s Mephistopheles. 
Nor is it possible to confound the 
three, or, for a moment, to mistake 
the one for the other, they are as 
unlike as it is possible for three grand 
conceptions of the same thing to be. 
It cannot, therefore, but be interest- 
ing and profitable to make their pe- 
culiarities and their differences a 
subject of study. Milton’s Satan, 
and Goéthe’s Mephistopheles, have 
indeed been frequently contrasted in 
a vague, antithetic way; for no writer 
could possibly go through a descrip- 
tion of Goéthe’s Mephistopheles with- 
out saying something or other about 
Milton’s Satan: but the exposition of 
the difference between the two has 
never been sufliciently elaborate ; 
and, besides, it appears to us, that it 
will have the effect of giving the 
whole speculation immensely greater 
value and interest if, in addition to 
Milton’s Satan and Goéthe’s Mephis- 
topheles, we take in Luther's Devil. 
In this paper, therefore, we shall 
attempt to expound the difference be- 
tween Luther's Devil, Milton’s Satan, 
and Goéthe’s Mephistopheles; and, of 
course, the way to do this effectively 
is to expound the three in succession. 
On this thread, slight as it may seem, 


it will be possible to string many re- 
flections. 

It is scarcely necessary to premise 
that there is to be no theological dis- 
cussion in this paper. All that we 
propose is, to compare, as we find 
them, three very striking delineations 
of the Evil Principle, one of them ex- 
perimental, the other two poetical. 

These last words indicate one re- 
spect, in which it will be perceived, 
at the outset, that Luther’s concep- 
tion of the Evil Principle on the one 
hand, and Milton’s and Goéthe’s on 
the other, are fundamentally dis- 
tinguishable. All the three, of course, 
are founded on the Scriptural propo- 
sition of the existence ofa being whose 
express function it is to produce evil. 
Luther, firmly believing every jot and 
tittle of Scripture, believed the pro- 
position about the Devil also, and so 
the whole of his experience of evil in 
himself and others was cast into the 


shape of a verification of that —. 


sition; whereas, had he started with- 
out such a preliminary conception, 
his experience would have had to 
encounter the difficulty of expressing 
itself in some other way, which, it is 
likely, would not have been nearly so 
effective, or so Luther-like. Milton, 
too, borrows the elements of his con- 
ception of Satan from Scripture; the 
Fallen Angel of the Bible is the hero 
of Paradise Lost; and one of the 
most striking things about this poem 
is, that in it we see the grand imagi- 
nation of the poet blazing in the very 
track of the propositions of the theo- 
logian. And, though there can be no 
doubt that Goéthe’s Mephistopheles 
is conceived less in the spirit of 
Scripture than either Milton’s Satan 
or Luther’s Devil, still, even in Me- 
phistopheles, we discern the linca- 
ments of the same traditional being. 
All the three, then, have this in com- 
mon—that they are founded on the 
Scriptural proposition of the exist- 
ence of an accursed being, whose 
function it is to produce evil, and 
that, more or less, they adopt the 
Scriptural account of this being. 
Still, as we have said, Luther’s con- 
ception of this being belongs to onc 
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category; Milton's and Goéthe’s to 
another. Luther's is a biographical 
phenomenon; Milton’s and Goéthe’s 
are literary performances. Luther 
illustrated the Evil Being of Scrip- 
ture to himself, by means of his per- 
sonal experience. Whatever resist- 
ance he met with—whatever obstacle 
to Divine grace he found in his own 
heart or in external circumstances— 
whatever event he saw plainly cast 
in the way of the progress of the 
Gospel—whatever outbreak of a bad 
or unamiable spirit occurred in the 
Church — whatever strange pheno- 
menon of nature wore a malevolent 
aspect,—out of that he obtained a 
clearer notion of the Devil. In this 
way, it might be said, that Luther 
was all his life gaining a deeper in- 
sight into the Devil’s character. On 
the other hand, Milton’s Satan and 
Goéthe’s Mephistopheles are poetical 
creations —the one epic, the other 
dramatic. Borrowing the elements 
of his conception from Scripture, 
Milton set himself to the task of de- 
scribing the ruined archangel as he 
may be supposed to have existed at 
the epoch of the creation, when he 
had hardly decided his own function 
as yet, warring with the almighty, 
or, in pursuit of a gigantic scheme of 
revenge, travelling from star to star. 
Poetically assuming the device of the 
same Scriptural proposition, Goéthe 
set himself to the task of representing 
the Spirit of Evil as he existed 6000 
years later, no longer gifted with the 
same powers of locomotion, or strug- 
gling for admission into this part of 
the universe, but plying his under- 
stood function in crowded cities, and 
on the minds of individuals. Now, 
so far as the mere fact of Milton’s 
making Satan the hero of his epic, 
or of Goéthe’s making Mephisto- 
pheles a character in his drama, 
qualifies us'to speak of the theolo- 
gical opinions of of the one or of the 
other, we are not entitled to say that 
either Milton or Goéthe believed in 
a Devil at all, as Luther did; or, 
again, it is quite conceivable that 
Milton might have believed in a 
Devil as sincerely as Luther did, and 
that Goéthe might have believed in a 
Devil as sincerely as Luther did also; 
and yet, that, in that case, the Devil 
which Milton believed in might not 
have been the Satan of the Paradise 


Lost, and the Deyil which Goéthe 
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believed in might not have been the 
Mephistopheles of Faust. Of course, 
we have other means of knowing 
whether Milton did actually believe 
in the existence of the great accursed 
being whose fall he sings. Of course, 
also, it is plain that Goéthe’s Mephis- 
topheles resembles Luther’s Devil 
more than Milton’s Satan does, in 
this respect, that Mephistopheles is 
the expression of a great deal of 
Goéthe’s actual observation of life 
and experience in human affairs. 
Still, neither the fact, on the one 
harid, that Milton did believe in the 
existence of the Evil Spirit, nor the 
fact, on the other, that Mephisto- 
fopheles is an expression for the 
aggregate of much profound think- 
ing on the part of Goéthe, is of force 
to obliterate the fundamental dis- 
tinction between Luther’s Devil, asa 
biographical reality, and Milton’s 
Satan and Goéthe’s Mephistopheles 
as two literary performances. If we 
might risk summing up under the 
light of this preliminary distinction, 
perhaps the following would be near 
the truth: Luther had as strong a 
faith as ever man had in the exist- 
ence and activity of the Evil Spirit 
of Scripture ; he used to recognise 
the operation of this spirit in every 
individual instance of evil as it oc- 
curred ; he used, moreover, to con- 
ceive that this spirit and he were per- 
sonal antagonists, and so, just as one 
man forms to himself a distinct idea 
of the character of another man to 
whom he stands in an important re- 
lation, Luther came to form to him- 
self a distinct idea of the Devil: and 
what this idea was it seems possible 
to arrive at by examining his writings. 
Milton, again, chose the Scripture 
personage as the hero of an epic 
poem, and employed his grand ima- 
gination in realising the Scripture 
narrative: we have reason also to 
know that he did actually believe in 
the Devil’s existence ; and it agrees 
with what we know of Milton's cha- 
racter to suppose that the Devil thus 
believed in would be pretty much 
the same magnificent being he has 
described in his poem, though, on 
the whole, we should not say that 
Milton was a man likely to carry 
about with him, in daily affairs, any 
constant recognition of the Devil's 
resence. Lastly, Goéthe, adapting, 
or a different literary effect, the 
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Scriptural and traditional account of 
the same being, conceived his Mephis- 
topheles. This Mephistopheles, there 
is no doubt, had a real allegoric mean- 
ing with Goéthe; he meant him to 
typify the Evil Spirit in modern civi- 
lisation; but whether Goéthe did 
actually believe in the existence of a 
supernatural intelligence, whose func- 
tion it is to produce evil, is a question 
which no one will take it upon him- 
self to answer, although, if he did, it 
may be unhesitatingly asserted that 
this supernatural intelligence cannot 
have been Mephistopheles. From all 
this it appears, that Luther’s concep- 
tion of the evil being belongs to one 
category; Milton’s and Goéthe’s to 
another. Now it strikes us that, for 
the purposes of the present article, 
the best order to consider the three 
in will be, Ist. Milton’s Satan; 2d. 
Goéthe’s Mephistopheles; and, 3d. 
Luther's Devil. 

The difficulties which Milton had 
to overcome in writing his Paradise 
Lost are immense, and such as none 
except a blind man could have en- 
countered. The gist of these diffi- 
culties may be defined as consisting 
in this, that the poet had at once to 
represent a supernatural condition of 
being, and to construct a story. He 
had to describe the ongoingsof angels, 
and, at the same time, to make one 
event naturally follow another. It 
was comparatively easy for Milton to 
sustain his conception of these super- 
human beings as mere objects or phe- 
nomena, to represent them flying 
singly through space like huge black 
shadows, or standing opposite to each 
other in hostile battalions; but to 
construct a story in which these beings 
should be the agents, to exhibit these 
beings thinking, scheming, blunder= 
ing, in such a way as to produce a 
likely succession of events, was enor- 
mously difficult. The difficulty was 
to make the course of events corre- 
spond with the reputation of the 
objects. To do this perfectly was 
literally impossible. It is possible 
for the human mind to conceive 
twenty-four great supernatural beings 
existing together at any given mo- 
ment in space; but it is utterly im- 
possible to conceive what would occur 
among these twenty-four beings 
during twenty-four hours. The 
value of time, the amount of history 
that can be transacted in a given 
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period depends on the nature and 
prowess of the beings whose volitions 
make the string of events, and so a 
lower order of beings can have no 
idea at what rate things happen in a 
higher, the mode of causation will 
be different from that with which 
they are acquainted. This is the 
difficulty that Milton had to struggle 
with, or, rather, this is the difficulty 
which he did not struggle with. He 
had to construct a narrative, and so, 
while he represents to us the full 
stature of his superhuman beings as 
mere objects or phenomena, he does 
not attempt to make events follow 
each other at a higher rate among 
these beings than they do among our- 
selves, except in the single respect of 
their being infinitely more powerful 
physical agents than we are. What- 
ever feeling of inconsistency is experi- 
enced in reading the Paradise Lostmay 
be traced, we think, to the necessities 
of the story obliging the poet not to 
attempt to make the rate of causation 
among these beings as extraordinary 
as his description of them as pheno- 
mena. Such a feeling of inconsis- 
tency there is, and yet Milton sus- 
tains his flight as nobly as mortal 
could have done. Throughout the 
whole poem we see him recollecting 
his original conception of Satan as 
an object :— 


“ Thus Satan, talking to his nearest 
mate, 

With head uplift above the waves, and 
eyes 

That sparkling blazed; bis other parts 
besides 

Prone on the flood, extended long and 
large, 

Lay floating many a rood.” 

Paradise Lost, book i. 


And this is a great thing to have 


done. If he ever flags in his con- 
ception of these superhuman beings 
as objects, it is when he finds it neces- 
sary to describe a multitude of them 
assembled together in some place ; 
and his usual device then is to re- 
duce the bulk ofthe greatest number. 
This, too, is for the behoof of the 
story. Ifit be necessary, for instance, 
to assemble the angels to deliberate, 
this must be done in an audience- 
hall, and the human mind refuses to 
go beyond certain limits in its con- 
ception of what an audience-hall is. 
Again, the gate of hell is described, 
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although the hell of Milton is a mere 
vague extent of fiery element, which, 
in strict keeping, could not be de- 
scribed as having a gate; only the 
narrative requires the conception. 
And so in other cases. Still, con- 
sistency of objective description is 
admirably sustained throughout. Nor 
is it merely as objects or phenomena 
that Milton sustains throughout a 
consistent conception of the angels; 
he is likewise consistent in his de- 
scription of them as physical agents. 
Lofty stature and appearance carr 

with them a promise of so a 
physical power; and hence, in Mil- 
ton’s case, the necessity of finding 
words and figures small of express- 
ing modes and powers of mechanical 
action, on the part of the angels, as 
superhuman as the stature and ap- 
pearance he has given them. ‘This 
complicated his diffe ulties very much ; 


for it is quite conceivable that a man 
should be able to describe the mere 
appearance of a gigantic being, stand- 
ing up, as it were, with his back to a 
wall, and yet utterly break down, 
and not find words the moment he 
tried to describe this gigantic being 


stepping forth into colossal activity, 
and doing some characteristic thing. 
Milton has overcome this difficulty. 
His conception of the angels as phy- 
sical agents does not fall beneath his 
conception of them as mere objects. 
In his description, for instance, in the 
sixth book, of the angels tearing up 
mountains by the roots, and flinging 
them upon each other, we have 
strength suggested corresponding to 
the reputed stature of the beings. In 
extension of the same remark, we may 
observe how skilfully Milton has 
aggrandised and cked out his con- 
ception of the superhuman beings he 
is describing, by endowing them with 
the power of infinitely swift motion 
through space ; for this has the effect 
of making the reader think that 
things in general are proceeding with 
the due rapidity. Moreover, we offer 
our readers an observation which they 
may verify for themselves. Milton, 
we are persuaded, had it vaguely in 
his mind, throughout the Paradise 
Lost, that the bounding peculiarity 
between the human condition of being 
and the angelic one he is describing 
is the law of gravitation. We, and 
all that is cognisable by us, are sub- 
ject to this law ; but creation may be 
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peopled with beings who are not sub- 
ject to it, and to us these beings are 
as if they were not. But, whenever 
one of hiss beings becomes cognis- 
able by us, he instantly becomes sub- 
ject to gravitation, and he must re- 
sume his own mode of being ere he 
can be free from its consequences. 
The angels were not subject to gra- 
vitation ; that is to say, they had the 
means of moving in any direction at 
will. When they rebelled, and were 
punished by expulsion from heaven, 
they did not fail out; for, in fact, so 
far as the description intimates, there 
existed no planet, no distinct material 
element towards which they could 
gravitate ; they were driven out by 
a pursuing fire. Then, after their 
fall, they had the power of rising up- 
ward, of navigating space, of quitting 
hell, directing their flight to one 
glittering planet, alighting, at last, 
on its rotund surface, and then bound- 
ing off again, and away to another. 
A corollary of this fundamental dif- 
ference between the human condition 
of being and the angelic would be, 
that angels are capable of direct ver- 
tical action, whereas men are capable 
only of horizontal,—that is to say, an 
army of men can exist only as asquare, 
or rectangle, or other plane figure, 
whereas an army of angels can exist 
as a cube or parallelopiped. Now, in 
every thing relating to the physical 
action of the angels, even in carrying 
out this notion, Milton is most con- 
sistent. But it was impossible to 
follow out the superiority of these 
beings to its whole length. The at- 
tempt to do so would have made a 
narrative impossible. LExalting our 
conception of these beings as mere ob- 
jects, or as mere physical agents, as 
much as he could, it would have been 
suicidal in the poet to attempt to 
realise history as it really must be 
among these beings. No human mind 
could doit. He had, therefore, except 
wherein the notion of physical supe- 
riority assisted him, to make events 
follow each other just as they would 
in a human narrative. The motives, 
the reasonings, the misconceptions of 


. these beings, all that determined the 


succession of events, he had to make 
substantially human. The whole 
narrative, for instance, proceeds on 
the supposition of these supernatural 
beings having no higher degree of 
knowledge than human beings, with 
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equal physical advantages, would 
have had under similar circumstances. 
Credit the spirits with a greater de- 
gree of insight—credit them even 
with such a strong conviction of the 
Divine omnipotence as, in their re- 
puted condition of being, we can 
hardly conceive them not attaining, 
and the whole of Milton's story is 
sponged out; the crushing convic- 
tion of the Divine omnipotence could 
have prevented them from rebelling 
with the alleged motive; or, after hav- 
ing rebelled, it would have prevented 
them from struggling with the alleged 
hope. In the Paradise Lost, ‘the 
working notion that the devils have 
about God is exactly that which hu- 
man beings have when they hope to 
succeed in a bad enterprise. Other- 
wise, the poem could not have been 
written. Supposing the fallen angels 
to have had a working notion of the 
Deity as superhuman as their re- 
puted appearance and physical great- 
ness, the events of the Paradise Lost 
might have happened nevertheless ; 
but the chain of volitions would not 
have been the same, and it would 
have been impossible for any human 
poet to realise the narrative. 

These remarks are necessary to 
prepare us for conceiving the Satan 
of Milton. Except, as we have said, 
for an occasional feeling during a 
perusal of the poem that ‘the style of 
thinking and speculating about the 
issue of their enterprise is too meagre 
and human for a race of beings phy- 
sically so superhuman, one’s shuntah- 
ment at the consistency of the poet’s 
conceptions is unmitigated through- 
out. Such a keeping is there between 
one conception and another, such a 
distinct material grasp had the poet 
of his whole subject, so little is there 
of the mystic or the hazy in his 
descriptions from beginning to end, 
that it would be quite possible to 
prefix to the Paradise Lost an illus- 
trative diagram exhibiting the uni- 
versal space in which Mi Iton conceived 
his beings moving to and fro, divided, 
as he conceived it, at first into two 
or three, and afterwards into four 
tropics or regions. Then his narra- 
tive is so clear, that a brief prose 
version of it would be a history of 
Satan in the interval between his 
own fall and the fall of man. It is 
to be noted that Milton as a poet 
goes upon the Homeric method, and 
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not the Shakspearian ; devoting the 
whole strength of his genius to the 
object, not of being discursive and 
original, not of making profound re- 
marks on every thing as he goes 
along, but of carrying on a sublime 
and stately narrative. We should 
hardly be led to assert, however, that 
the difference between the epic and 
the drama lies in this, that the latter 
may be discursive and reflective, while 
the former cannot. We can conceive 
an epic written after the Shakspearian 
method, that is, one which, while 
strictly sustaining a narrative, should 
be profoundly expository in its spirit. 
Certain it is, however, that Milton 
wrote after the Homeric method, and 
did not aim at strewing his text with 
luminous original propositions. One 
consequence of this is, that the way 
to obtain an idea of Milton’s Satan is 
not to lay hold of specific sayings 
that fall from his mouth, but. to go 
through his history. Goethe’s Me- 
phistopheles, we shall find, on the 
other hand, reveals himself in the 
characteristic propositions which he 
utters. Satan is to be studied by 
following his progress; Mephisto- 
pheles, by*attending to his remarks. 
In the history of Milton's Satan, it 
is important to begin at the time of 
his being an archangel. Before the 
creation of our world, there existed, 
according to Milton, a grand race of 
beings altogether different from what 
we are. These beings were spirits. 
They did not lead a planetary exist- 
ence ; they tenanted space, in some 
strange, and, to us, inconceivable 
way. Or, rather, they did not tenant 
all space, but only that upper and 
illuminated part of infinity called 
heaven. For heaven, in Milton, is 
not to be considered as a locality, 
but as a region stretching infinitely 
out on all sides—an immense extent 
of continent and kingdom. The in- 
finite darkness, howling and bluster- 
ing underneath heaven, was chaos, or 
night. What was the exact mode of 
being of the spirits who lived dis- 
seminated through heavenis unknown 
to us, but it was social. Moreover, 
there subsisted, between the multi- 
tudinous, far-extending population 
of spirits and the Almighty Creator, 
a relation closer, or, at least, more 
sensible and immediate, than that 
which exists between human beings 


andHim. The best way of expressing 
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this relation in human language is, 
by the idea of physical nearness. 
They were God’s angels. Pursuing, 
each individual among them, a life of 
his own, agreeable to his wishes and 
his character, yet they all recognised 
themselves as the Almighty’s minis- 
tering spirits. At times they were 
summoned, from following their dif- 
ferent occupations in all the ends of 
heaven, to assemble near the Divine 
presence. Among these angels there 
were degrees and differences: some 
were in their very essence and con- 
stitution grander and more sublime 
intelligences than the rest; others, in 
the course of their long existence, 
had become noted for their zeal and 
assiduity. Thus, although really a 
race of beings, living on their own ac- 
count as men do, they constituted a 
hierarchy, and were called angels. 
Among all the vast angelic popula- 
tion, three or four individuals stood 
pre-eminent and unapproachable. 
These were the archangels. Satan 
was one of these: if not the highest 
archangel in heaven, he was one of 
the three highest. After God, he 
could feel conscious of being the 
greatest being in the universe. But 
although the relation between the 
Deity and the angelic population was 
so close, that we can only express it 
by having recourse to the conception 
of physical nearness, yet, even to the 
angels the Deity was so shrouded in 
clouds and mystery, that the highest 
archangel might proceed on a wrong 
notion of his character, and, just as 
human beings do, might believe the 
Divine omnipotence as a theological 
“symone and yet, in going about 

is enterprises, might not carry a 
working consciousness of it along with 
him. There is something in the 
exercise of power, in the mere feeling 
of existence, in the stretching out of 
a limb, in the resisting of an obstacle, 
in being active in any way, which 
generatesa conviction that our powers 
are self-contained, hostile to the re- 
collection of inferiority or account- 
ability. A messenger, employed on 
his master’s business, becomes, in the 
very act of serving him, forgetful of 
him. As the feeling of enjoyment 
in action grows strong, the feeling of 
a dependent state of being, the feel- 
ing of being a messenger, grows weak. 
Repose and physical weakness are 
favourable to the recoguition of a 
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derived existence; hence the beauty 
of the feebleness of old age preceding 
the approach of death. The feeble- 
ness of the body weakens the self- 
sufficient feeling, and disposes to 
piety. The young man, rejoicing in 
his strength, cannot believe that his 
breath is in his nostrils. In some 
such way the archangel fell. Re- 
joicing in his strength, walking co- 
lossal through heaven, gigantic in 
his conceptions, incessant in his work- 
ing, ever scheming, ever imagining 
new enterprises, Satan was in his 
very nature the most active of God's 
archangels, he was ever doing some 
great thing, and ever thirsting for 
some greater thing todo. And, alas! 
his very wisdom became his folly. 
His notion of the Deity was higher 
and grander than that of any other 
angel: but, then, he was not a con- 
templative spirit ; and his feeling of 
derived existence grew weak in the 
glow and excitement of constant oc- 
cupation. As the feeling of enjoy- 
ment in action grew strong, the 
feeling of being an angel grew weak. 
Thus the mere duration of his exist- 
ence had undermined his strength 
and prepared him for sin. Although 
the greatest angel in heaven, nay, 
just because he was so, he was the 
readiest to fall. At last an occasion 
came. When the intimation was 
made by the Almighty in the con- 
gregation of the angels that he had 
anointed his only-begotten Son King 
on the holy hill of Zion, the arch- 
angel frowned and became a rebel, 
not because he had weighed the en- 
terprise to which he was committing 
himself, but because he was hurried 
on by the impetus of an overwrought 
constitution. Even had he weighed 
the enterprise, and found it wanting, 
he would have been a rebel never- 
theless; he would have rushed into 
ruin on the wheels of his old im- 

ulses. He could not have said to 

imself, “It is useless to rebel, and 
I will not;” and, if he could, what a 
hypocrite to have stayed in heaven! 
No, his revolt was the natural issue 
of the thoughts to which he had 
accustomed himself; and his crime 
lay in having acquired a rebellious 
constitution, in having pursued action 
too much, and spurned worship and 
contemplation. Herein lay the differ- 
ence between him and the other arch- 


angels, Raphael, Gabriel, and Michael. 
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Satan in his revolt carried a third 
part of the angels along with him. 
He had accustomed many of the 
angels to his mode of thinking. One 
of the ways in which he gratified his 
desire for activity had been that of 
exerting a moral and intellectual in- 
fluence over the inferior angels. A 
few of these he had liked to associate 
with, discoursing with them, and ob- 
serving how they drank in his ideas. 
His chief associate, almost his bosom~ 
companion, had been Beelzebub, a 
princely angel. Moloch, Belial, and 
Sienna: had likewise been admitted 
to his confidence. These five had 
constituted a sort of clique in heaven, 
giving the word to a whole multitude 
of inferior angels, all of them resem- 
bling their leader, in being fonder of 
action than of contemplation. Thus, 
in addition to the mere hankering 
after action, there had grown up in 
Satan's mind a love of power. This 
feeling of its being a glorious thing 
to be a leader seems to have had 
much to do with his voluntary sacri- 
fice of happiness; for we conceive 
it to have been voluntary. Fore- 
seeing ever so much misery would 
not have prevented such a spirit from 
rebelling. Having a third of the an- 
gels away with him in some dark, 
howling region, where he might rule 
over them alone would have seemed, 
even if he had foreseen it, infinitely 
preferable to the puny sovereignty 
of an archangel in that world of gold 
and emerald—“ Better to reign in 
hell than serve in heaven.” Thus 
we conceive him to have faced 
the anticipation of the future. It re- 
quired little persuasion to gain over 
the kindred spirit of Beelzebub. These 
two appear to have conceived the en- 
terprise from the beginning in a 
different light from that in which 
they represented it to their followers. 
Happiness with the inferior spirits 
was a more important consideration 
than with such spirits as Satan and 
Beelzebub, and to have hinted the 
possibility of losing happiness in the 
enterprise would have been to terrify 
them away. Satan and Beelzebub 
were losing happiness to gain some- 
thing which they thought better ; to 
the inferior angels nothing could be 
mentioned that would appear better. 
Again, the inferior angels, judging 
from narrower premises, might in- 
dulge in enthusiastic expectations, 
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which the greater knowledge of the 
leaders would prevent them from 
entertaining. At all events, the 
effect of the intercourse with the 
angels was, that a third of their 
number joined the standard of Satan. 
Then began the wars in heaven re- 
lated in the sixth book of the poem. 
Now we have to remark, that Satan’s 
carrying on these wars with the hope 
of victory is not inconsistent with 
what we have just been saying, as to 
the possibility of Satan’s not having 
proceeded on a false calculation. We 
are apt to imagine these wars as wars 
between the rebel angels and the 
armies of God. Now this is true; 
but it is scarcely the proper idea in 
the circumstances. How could Satan 
have hoped for victory in that case ? 
You can only suppose that he did by 
lessening his intellect, by making 
him a mere blundering Fury, and 
not a keen, far-seeing Intelligence. 
But in warring with Michael and his 
followers he was, until the contrary 
should be proved, warring merely 
against his fellow-beings of the same 
heaven, whose strength he knew and 
feared not. The idea of physical 
nearness between the Almighty and 
the angels confuses us here. Satan 
had heard the threat which had 
accompanied the proclamation of the 
Messiah’s sovereignty; but it may 
have been problematical in his mind 
whether the way in which God would 
fulfil the threat would be to make 
Michael conquer him. So he made 
war against Michael and his angels. 
At last, when all heaven was in con- 
fusion, the Divine omnipotence in- 
terfered. On the third day the 
Messiah rode forth in his strength to 
end the wars and expel the rebel 
host from heaven. ‘They fled, driven 
before his thunder. The crystal 
wall of heaven opened wide, and the 
two lips rolling inward, disclosed a 
specious gap yawning into the waste- 
ful deep; the reeling angels saw 
down, and hung back afirighted ; 
but the terror of the Lord was be- 
hind them; headlong they threw 
themselves from the verge of heaven 
into the fathomless abyss, eternal 
wrath burning after them down 
through the blackness like a hissing 
fiery funnel. 

And now the Almighty deter- 
mined to create a new kind of world, 
and to people it with a race of beings 
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different from that already existing, 
inferior in the meantime to the 
angels, but with the power of work- 
ing themselves + into the angelic 
mode of being. The Messiah, girt 
with omnipotence, rode out on this 
creating errand. Heaven opened her 
everlasting gates, moving on their 
golden hinges, and the King of Glory, 
uplifted on the wings of cherubim, 
rode on and on into chaos. At last 
he stayed his fervid wheels and took 
the golden compasses in his hand. 
Centering one limb where he stood, 
he turned the other silently and slow- 
ly round through the profound ob- 
scurity. Thus were the limits of our 
universe marked out of that azure 
region in which the stars were to 
shine, and the planets were to wheel. 
On the huge fragment of chaos thus 
marked out, the creating spirit brood- 
ed, and the light gushed down. In 
six days the work of creation was 
completed. In the centre of the 
azure universe hung a silvery star. 
That was the earth. Thereon in a 
paradise of trees and flowers walked 
Adam and Eve, the last and the fair- 
est of all God’s creatures. 

Meanwhile the rebel host lay roll- 
ing in the fiery gulf underneath 
chaos. The bottom of chaos was 
hell. Above it was chaos proper, 
a thick, black, sweltering element. 
Above it again was the new experi- 
mental world, cut out of it like a 
mine, and brilliant with stars and 
galaxies. And high over all behind 
the stars and galaxies was heaven 
itself. Satan and his crew lay roll- 
ing in hell, the fiery element under- 
neath chaos. Chaos lay between 
them and the new world. Satan was 
the first to awake out of stupor and 
realise the whole state of the case, 
what had occurred, what was to be 
their future condition of being, and 
what remained to be attempted. In 
the first dialogue between him and 
Beelzebub we see that, even thus 
early, he had ascertained what his 
function was to be for the future, 
decided in what precise mode of being 
he could make his existence most 
pungent and perceptible. 

“ Of this be sure, 

To do aught good never will be our task, 
But ever to do evil our sole delight, 
As being the contrary to His high will 
Whom we resist.” 


Here the ruined archangel first strikes 
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out the idea of existing for ever after 
asadevil. Itisimportant to observe 
that his becoming a devil was not 
the mere inevitable consequence of 
his being a ruined archangel. Beel- 
zebub, for instance, could see in the 
future nothing but a prospect of 
continued suffering, until Satan com- 
municated to him his conception of a 
way of enjoying action in the midst of 
suffering. Again, some of the angels 
appear to have been ruminating 
the possibility of retrieving their for- 
mer condition by patient enduring. 
The gigantic scheme of becoming a 
devil was Satan’s. At first it existed 
in his mind only as a vague percep- 
tion, that the way he would be most 
likely to get the worth of his exist- 
ence was to employ himself thence- 
forward in doing evil. The idea 
afterwards became more definite. 
After glancing round their new do- 
main, Beelzebub and he aroused their 
abject followers. In the speech which 
Satan addresses to them after they 
had all mustered in order, we find 
him hint an opening into a new 
career, as if the idea had just occur- 
red to him :— 
“ Space may produce new worlds; where- 
of so rife 
There went a fame in heaven that He ere 
long 
Intended to create, and therein plant 
A generation whom His choice regard 
Should favour equal to the sons of heaven. 
Thither, if but to pry, shall be perhaps 
Our first eruption.” 


Here is an advance in definiteness 
upon the first proposal, that, namely, 
of determining to spend the rest of 
existence in doing evil. Casting 
about in his mind, as it were for some 
specific opening, Satan had _ recol- 
lected the talk they used to have in 
heaven about the new world that 
was to be cut out ofchaos, and the new 
race of beings that was to be created 
to inhabit it, and it instantly struck 
his scheming fancy that this was the 
weak point of the universe. If he 
could but insert the wedge here! 
However he did not announce the 
scheme fully at the moment, but 
went on thinking. In the council 
of gods which was summoned, some 
advised one thing, some another. 
Moloch was for open war; Belial 
had great faith in the force of cir- 
cumstances; and Mammon was for 
organising their new kingdom, so as 
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to make it as comfortable as possible. 
No one, however, could say the ex- 
act thing that was wanted. At last 
Beelzebub, prompted by Satan, rose 
and detailed the project of their great 
leader :-— 


“« There is a place 

(If ancient and prophetic fame in heaven 

Err not), another world, the happy seat 

Of some new race call'd Man, about this 
time 

To be created like to us, though less 

In power and excellence, but favour'd 
more 

Of Him who rules above. 
will 

Pronounced among the gods, and by an 
oath 

That shook heaven's whole circumference 
confirm’d. 

Thither let us bend all our thoughts and 
learn 

What creatures there inhabit, of what 
mould, 

Or substance, how endued, and what 
their power 

And where their weakness; how at- 
tempted best ; 

3y force or subtlety.” 


So was His 


This was Satan's scheme. The more 
he had thought on it the more did it 
recommend itself to him. It was 


more feasible than any other. It 
held out an indefinite prospect of 


action, And, moreover, it would be 
adding another fragment of the uni- 
verse to Satan’s kingdom, mingling 
and confounding the new world with 
hell, and dragging down the new 
race of beings to share the perdition 
of the old. The scheme was univer- 
sally applauded by the angels, who 
seem to have differed from their 
leaders in this, that they were san- 
guine of being able to better their con- 
dition, whereas their leaders sought 
only the gratification of their desire 
of action. The question next was, who 
would venture out of hell to explore 
the way to the new world? Satan 
volunteered the perilous excursion. 
Immediately putting on his swiftest 
wings, he directs his solitary flight 
towards hell-gate, where sat Sin and 
Death. When, at length, the gate 
was opened to give him exit, it was 
like a huge furnace-mouth, vomiting 
forth smoke and flames into the 
womb of chaos. Issuing thence, 
Satan spread his sail-broad wings for 
flight, and began his toilsome way 
upward, half on foot, half on wing, 
swimming, sinking, wading, climb- 
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ing, flying, through the thick and 
turbid element. At last he emerged 
out of chaos into the light of the 
new universe. Winging leisurely 
now through the balmy ether, he 
looked upward to the deep soft azure 
powdered with stars. Upward and 
upward still he flew, till high in the 
distance he discerned his former home 
with its opal towers and sapphire 
battlements, and hanging thence by 
a golden chain our little world, with 
the moon by her side. 

When Satan arrived in the new 
creation, the whole phenomenon was 
strange to him, and he had no idea 
what kind of a being man was. He 
asked Uriel, whom he found there 
fulfilling some Divine errand, in 
which of all the shining orbs round 
him man had his fixed seat; or whe- 
ther he had a fixed seat at all, and 
was not at liberty to shift his resi- 
dence, and dwell now in one star, 
now in another. Uriel, deceived by 
the appearance which Satan had as- 
sumed, points out the way to Para- 
dise. Alighting on the surface of 
the new world, Satan walks about 
immersed in thought. Heaven's gate 
was in view, overhead and round him 
were the quiet hills and the green 
fields. Oh, what an errand he had 
come upon! His thoughts were sad 
and noble. Fallen as he was, all the 
archangel stirred within him. Oh, 
had he not been made so high, he 
would never have fallen so low. Is 
there no hope even now, no room for 
repentance? Such were his first 
thoughts, but he roused himself and 
shook them off. “ The past is gone 
and away ; it is to the future that I 
must look. Perish the days of my 
archangelship! perish the name of 
archangel! Such is my name no 
longer. My future, if less happy, 
shall be more glorious. Ah, and 
this is the world I have singled out 
for my experiment! Formerly, in 
the days of my archangelship, | 
ranged at will through infinity, 
doing one thing here and another 
there. Now I must contract the 
sphere of my activity, and labour 
nowhere but here. But it is better 
to apply myself to the task of tho- 
roughly impregnating one point ol 
space with my presence than to go 
flapping my wings vaguely all 
through the universe. Ah, but may 
not my nature suffer by the change’ 
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In thus selecting a specific aim, in 
thus concerning myself exclusively 
with one point of space, and for- 
swearing all interest in the innumer- 
able glorious things that may be 
happening out of it, shall I not run 
the risk of degenerating into a smaller 
and meaner being? In the course 
of ages of dealing with the puny off- 
spring of these new beings, may I 
not dwindle down into a mere pun- 
gent, pettifogging spirit? What 
would Raphael, Gabriel, and Michael, 
say, were they to see their old co- 
mate changed into such a being? 
But be it so. IfI cannot cope with 
the Almighty on the grand scale of 
infinity, I shall, at least, make my 
existence sensible by opposing his 
plans respecting this new race of 
beings. Besides, by beginning with 
this, I may worm my way to a more 
effective position in the universe. 
At all events, I shall have a scheme 
on hand, and be incessantly occupied. 
And, as time makes the occupation 
more congenial, if I do become less 
magnanimous, I shall, at the same 
time, become happier. And, whether 
my fears on this point are visionary 
or no, it will, at least, be a neble 
thing to have it to say that I have 
raised a whirlpool that shall suck 
down generation after generation of 
these new beings, before their Maker’s 
eyes, into the same wretched condi- 
tion of being to which he has doomed 
us. It will be something so to viti- 
ate the universe, that, let him create, 
create on as he chooses, it may be like 
pouring water into a broken vessel.” 
In the very course of this train of 
thinking Satan begins to degenerate 
into a meaner being. He is on the 
very threshold of that career, on 
which, having fully entered, he will 
cease for ever to be the archangel 
and become irrevocably the Devil. 
The very manner in which he tempts 
our first parents is devil-like. It is 
in the shape of a cormorant on a tree 
that he sits watching his victims. He 
sat at the ear of Eve, squat like a 
toad. It was in the shape of a ser- 
pent that he tempted her. And 
when the evil was done he slunk 
away through the brushwood. In 
the very act of ruining man he com- 
mitted himself to a life of ignominous 
activity, —he was to go on his belly 
and eat dust all his days. 
Such is the story of Milton’s Satan. 


Luther's, Milton’s, and Goéthe’s. 
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It will be easy to express the idea 
which, by this time, we must have 
— of him, in the form of spe- 
cial characteristics, when we come to 
describe Milton’s Satan and Goéthe’s 
Mephistopheles by each other. With 
regard to Goéthe’s Mephistopheles, 
we shall be much assisted in our 
efforts to conceive him by keeping 
in mind what we have been saying 
about Satan ; it is so difficult to say 
absolutely, and without reference to 
any thing else, what Goéthe’s Me- 
phistopheles is. We do not think it 
possible to sum up, in a single ex- 
pression, all that Goéthe meant to 
signify by his Mephistopheles. For 
one thing, it is questionable whether 
Goéthe kept strictly working out 
one specific meaning, and making it 
clearer all through Mephistopheles’s 
— and devilries; or whether, 
1aving, once for all, allegorised the 
Spirit of Evil into a living personage, 
he did not just treat him as he would 
have any other of his characters, 
making him always consistent, oe 
diabolic, but nowise intent upon mak- 
ing his actions run parallel to any 
under-current of exposition. The way 
to proceed, therefore, is to treat Me- 
phistopheles as a character in a drama, 
which we wish to study. Now it 
strikes us that we shall be on the 
right track if, in the first place, we 
establish a relation between Satan 
and Mephistopheles, by adopting the 
notion which we have imagined Satan 
himself entertaining when engaged 
in scheming out his future life, and 
supposing Mephistopheles to be what 
Satan has become in 6000 years. 
Milton’s Satan is the ruined arch- 
— deciding his future function, 
and forswearing all interest in other 
regions of the universe, in order that 
he might more thoroughly possess and 
impregnate this. Goéthe’s Mephis- 
topheles is this same being after the 
toils and vicissitudes of 6000 years 
in his new vocation, smaller, meaner, 
ignobler, but a million times sharper 
and cleverer. As a sort of corrobo- 
ration of this view, we may refer in 
passing to the Satan of the Paradise 
Regained, who, though still a sub- 
lime and Miltonic being, dealing in 
high thoughts and high arguments, 
yet seems to betray, in his demean- 
our, the effects of 4000 years spent in 
a new walk. Is there not something 
Mephistopheles-like, for instance, in 
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the description of the fiend’s appear- 
ance when he approached Christ to 
begin his temptation? Christ was 
walking alone and thoughtful one 
evening in the thick of the forest 
where he had lived fasting forty 
days, when he heard the dry twigs 
behind him snapping beneath ap- 
proaching footsteps. He turned 
round, and 


** An aged man in rural weeds, 

Following as seem’d the quest of some 
stray ewe, 

Or wither'd sticks to gather, which might 
serve 

Against a winter’s day when winds blow 
keen 

To warm him, wet return’d from field at 
eve 

He saw approach ; who first with curious 
eye 

Perused him, then with words thus 
utter’d spake,” 


Observe how all the particulars of 
this description are drawn, as it were, 
out of the very thick of the civilisa- 
tion of the past 4000 years, and how 
the whole effect of the picture is to 
suggest a Mephistophelic - looking 
man, whom it would be disagreeable 
to meet alone. In fact, if we had 
space, we could make more use of 
the Paradise Regained, as exhibiting 
the transition of Satan into Mephis- 
topheles. But we must pass at once 
to Goéthe. 

Viewing Mephistopheles in the 
proposed light (of course we do not 
pretend that Goéthe himself had any 
such idea about his Mephistopheles), 
a great deal of insight is to be got 
out of the Prologue in Heaven. For 
here we have Mephistopheles out of 
his element, and contrasted with his 
old co-equals. The scene is Miltonic. 
The heavenly hosts are assembled 
round the throne, and the three 
archangels, Raphael, Gabriel, and 
Michael, come forward to praise the 
Lord. The theme of their song is 
Creation ; not, as it would have been 
in Milton, as an event about to take 
place that would vary the monotony 
of the universe, but as a thing exist- 
ing and grandly going on. It is to 
be noted, too, that while Milton ap- 
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peals chiefly to the sight, and is clear 
and coherent in his imagery, Goéthe 
produces a similar effect in his own 
manner by appealing tosight and hear- 
ing simultaneously, making sounds 
and metaphors dance and whirl 
through each other as in a wild, in- 
distinct, but overpowering dream. 
Raphael describes the sun rolling on 
in thunder through the heavens, 
singing in chorus with the kindred 
stars. Gabriel describes the earth 
revolving on its axis, one hemisphere 
glittering in the light, the other 
dipped in shadow. Michael in con- 
tinuation sings of the ensphering at- 
mosphere and the storms that rage 
in it, darting forth tongues of light- 
ning, and howling in gusts over land 
and sea. And then the three burst 
forth in symphony, exulting in their 
nature as beings deriving strength 
from serene contemplation, and pro- 
claiming all God’s works to be as 
bright and glorious as on the day 
they were created. Suddenly, while 
heaven is still thrilling to the grand 
undulation, another voice breaks in: 


“Da du, O Herr, dich einmal wieder 
nahst.” 


Ugh! what a discord! The tone, 
the voice, the words, the very metre, 
so horribly out of tune with what 
had gone before. Mephistopheles is 
the speaker. He has been standing 
behind, looking about him and listen- 
ing with a sarcastic air to the song of 
the archangels, and when they have 
done he thinks it his turn to speak, 
and immediately begins. (It would 
be folly to give this passage except 
in the original). * 

*¢ Da du, O Herr, dich einmal wieder nahst 

Und fragst wie alles sich bei uns befinde, 
Und du mich sonst gewéhnlich gerne 

sahst ; 

So siehst du mich auch unter dem 

Gesinde. 
Verzeih, ich kann nicht hohe Worte 
machen, 

Und wenn mich auch der ganze Kreis 

verhohnt ; 
Mein Pathos briichte dich gewiss zum 
Lachen, 

Hatt’st du dir nicht das Lachen ab- 

gewohbnt. 


* The following is Mr. Filmore’s translation of the passage :— 
** Since that thou dost, O Lord, approach once more, 
And dost inquire how all things with us go, 
And commonly hast seen me here before, 
*T is, therefore, I am midst thy servants now. 
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Von Sonn’ und Welten weiss ich nichts 
zu sagen 

Ich sehe nur wie sich die Menschen 
plagen. 

Der kleine Gott der Welt bleibt stets von 
gleichem Schlag, 

Und ist so wunderlich als wie am ersten 
Tag. 

Ein wenig besser wiird’ er leben, 

Hatt’st du ihm nicht den Schein des 
Himmelslichts gegeben ; 

Er nennt’s Vernunft und braucht’s allein, 

Nur thierischer als jedes Thier zu seyn., 

Er scheint mir, mit Verlaub von Ew. 
Gnaden, 

Wie eine der langbeinigen Cicaden, 

Die immer fliegt und fliegend springt 

Und gleich im Gras ihr altes Liedchen 
singt ; 

Und lig’ er nur noch immer in dem 
Grase ! 

In jedem Quark begriibt er seine Nase.” 


And so shameless, and at the same 
time so voluble is he, that he would 
go on longer in the same strain did 
not the Lord interrupt him. Now 
this speech both announces and ex- 
hibits Mephistopheles’s nature. With- 
out even knowing German, one could 
hardly hear it read as en 
without seeing in it shamelessness, 


impudence, volubility, cleverness, a 
sneering, sarcastic disposition, want 
of heart, want of sentiment, want of 
earnestness, want of purpose, com- 
plete, confirmed, irrevocable devilish- 


ness. And besides, Mephistopheles 
candidly describes himself init. When, 
in sly and sarcastic allusion to the 
archangel’s style of speaking, he tells 
that he has not the gift of talking 
fine, he announces in effect that he is 
not going to be Miltonic. He is not 


Luther's, Milton's, and Goéthe’s. 
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going to speak of suns and universes, 
e says. Raphael, Gabriel, and Mi- 
chael, are at home in that sort of 
thing; but he is not. Leaving them, 
therefore, to tell how the universe is 
flourishing on the grand scale, and 
how the suns and the planets are 
going on as beautifully as ever, he 
will just say a word or two as to how 
human nature is getting on down 
yonder ; and, to be sure, if compari- 
son be the order of the day, the little 
godkin, man, is quite as odd as on 
the day he was made. And forth- 
with, with astounding impudence, he 
launches into a train of remark, the 
purport of which is that every thing 
down below is at sixes and sevens, 
and that in his opinion human nature 
has turned out a failure. And, heed- 
less of the disgust of his audience, he 
would go on talking for ever, were 
he not interrupted. 

And is this the Satan of the Para- 
dise Lost? Is this the archangel 
ruined ? this the being who warred 
against the Almighty, who lay float- 
ing many a rood, who shot upwards 
like a pyramid of fire, who navigated 
space wherever he chose, speeding on 
his errands from star to star, and 
who finally conceived the gigantic 
scheme of assaulting the universe 
where it was weakest, and impreg- 
nating the new creation with the 
venom of his spirit? Yes, it is he; 
but oh, how changed! For 6000 
years he has been pursuing the 
walk he struck out at the beginning, 
plying his self-selected function, dab- 
bling devilishly in human nature, and 
abjuring all interest in the grander 


Excuse me if I talk not fine ; 
I could not, though all round me scorn 
At pathos thou wouldst laugh of mine, 
Hadst thou not laughing long forborne. 
Of suns and spheres I cannot speak ; 
I nothing have to say of these ; 
I only mark how all men wreak, 
Each on the other, miseries. 
The earth’s small god continues yet 
As odd as on creation’s day. 
A better lot he would have me 


But for thy gift — that heavenly ray 
He Reason calls, and uses so, that he 
Grows the most brutish of the brutes to be ; 
And, by your Grace’s leave, appears to be 
Like to those long-legg’d grasshoppers, that pass 
A short-lived flight upon the wing, 
But quickly fall again, and sing 
The same old song amid the grass. 
Well were that all, that there the fall would close, 
But in each filthy mass they thrust their nose.” 
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Ihysics; and the consequence is, as 
e himself anticipated, that his nature, 
once great and magnificent, has be- 
come small, virulent, and shrunken, 


“« Like the dyer’s hand, 
Reduced to what it works in.” 


As if he had been journeying through 
a wilderness of seorching sand, all 
that was left of the arehangel has 
long since evaporated. He is now a 
dry, cold, shrivelled-up, seoffing spirit. 
When, at the moment of scheming 
out his future existence and deter- 
mining to become a devil, he antici- 
pated the ruin of his nature, he could 
not help thinking with what a strange 
feeling he should then appear before 
his old co-equals, Raphael, Gabriel, 
and Michael. But now he stands 
before them disgustingly unabashed, 
almost ostentatious of not being any 
longer an archangel. Even in the 
days of his glory he was different 
from them. ‘They luxuriated in con- 
templation ; he in the feeling of innate 
all-sufficient vigour. And lo, now! 
They are unchanged, the servants of 
the Lord, revering the day’s gentle 
going. He, the scheming, enthusi- 
astic archangel, has been soured and 
civilised into the clever cold-hearted 
Mephistopheles. 

Mephistopheles is the spirit of evil 
in modern society. Goéthe’s Faust 
is an illustration of this spirit’s work- 
ing in the history of an individual. 
The case selected is a noble one. 
Faust, a man of grand and restless 
nature, is aspiring after universality 
of feeling. Utterly dissatisfied and 
disgusted with all human method 
and all human acquisition, nay, fret- 
ting at the constitution of human 
nature itself, he has a passion for the 
infinite ; he longs to spill out his soul, 
so that, mingling with the winds, it 
may become a part of the ever-thril- 
ling spirit of the universe and know 
the essence of every thing. He has 
been contemplating suicide. ‘To this 
grand nature struggling with itself 
Mephistopheles is linked. It is to be 
noted that throughout the whole 
drama there is no evidence of its 
being an object of very earnest soli- 
citude with Mephistopheles to gain 
possession of the soul of Faust. Of 
course he desired this, and had it in 
view. ‘Thus, he exacted a bond from 
Faust, and we find him also now and 
then chuckling when alone in antici- 
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pation of Faust’s ultimate ruin; but 
on the whole he is constant to no 
earnest plan for effecting it. In fact 
he is constant to no single purpose 
whatever. The desire of doing de- 
vilry is his motive all through. 
Going about with Faust was just 
being in the way of business, and 
having a companion at the same 
time. He studies his own gratifica- 
tion, not Faust’s, in all that he does. 
Faust never gets what he had a right 
to expect from him. He is dragged 
hither and thither through scenes he 
has no anxiety to be in, merely that 
Mephistopheles may enjoy some new 
and piquant piece of devilry. The 
moment he and Faust enter any 
where, he quits Faust’s side and mixes 
with the persons present, to do some 
mischief or other; and when it is 
done he comes back to Faust, who 
has been standing with his arms 
folded gloomily looking on, and asks 
him if he could desire any better 
amusement than this. Now this is 
not the conduct ofa devil intent upon 
nothing so much as gaining posses- 
sion of the soul of his victim. A 
Miltonic devil would have pressed on 
to the mark more. He would have 
been more self-denying, and would 
have kept his victim im better hu- 
mour. But Mephistopheles is a devil 
to the very core. He is a devil in 
his conduct to Faust. What he 
studies is not to gratify Faust, but to 
find plenty of congenial occupation 
for himself, to perpetrate as great 2 
—y of evil as possible in as 
short a time as possible. Now 
it seems capable of being in- 
ferred, from this peculiarity in the 
character of Mephistopheles, that 
Goéthe had in his mind all through 
the poem a certain under-current of 
allegoric meaning. One sees that 
Mephistopheles, though acting as a 
dramatic personage, represents an 
abstract something or other. 

The character of Mephistopheles 
is brought out all through the drama. 
In the first and second parts we have 
Faust and him brought into a great 
variety of situations, and into contact 
with agreat variety of individuals ; and 
in watching how Mephistopheles con- 
ducts himself in these we obtain more 
and more insight into his devilish 
nature. He manifests himself in two 
ways— by his style of speaking and 
by his style of acting. That is to 
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say, Mephistopheles, in the first place, 
has a habit of making observations 
upon all subjects, and throwing out 
al kinds of general propositions in 
the course of his conversation, and 
by attending to the spirit of these one 
can perceive very distinctly his mode 
of looking at things; and, in the 
second place, he acts a part in the 
drama, and this part is of course 
characteristic. 

The distinguishing feature in Me- 
phistopheles’s conversation is the 
amazing intimacy which it displays 
with all the conceivable ways in 
which crime can be perpetrated. 
There is positively not a wrong thing 
that people are in the habit of doin 
that he does not seem to be aware of. 
He is profound in his acquaintance 
with iniquity. If there be a pin 
loose any where in society, he knows 
of it; if the affairs of the state are 
going into confusion, owing to some 
blockhead’s mismanagement, he 
knows of it. He is versed in all the 
forms of professional quackery. He 
knows how pedants hoodwink people, 
how priests act the hypocrite, how 
physicians act the rake, how lawyers 
peeulate. In all sorts of police in- 
formation he is a perfeet Fouché. He 
has gone deep enough into the sub- 
ject to be able to write a book equal 
to Duchatelet’s. And not only has 
he accumulated a mass of observa- 
tions, but he has generalised those 
observations, and marked evil in its 
grand educational sources. If the 
human mind be going out into a 
hopeless track of speculation, he has 
observed and knows it. Ifthe uni- 
versities be frittering away the in- 
tellect of the youth of a country in 
useless and barren studies, he knows 
it. If atheistic politicians are vehe- 
mently defending the religious insti- 
tutions of a country, he has marked 
the prognostication. Whatever pro- 
mises to inflict misery, to lead people 
astray, to break up beneficial alli- 
ances, to make men flounder on in 
error, to cause them to die blasphem- 
ing at the last, he is thoroughly eog- 
nisant of it all. He could draw up 
a catalogue of social vices. He could 
point out the specific existing griev- 
ances to which the disorganisation of 
a people is owing, and lay his finger 
on the exact parent evils which 
the philanthropist ought to exert 

uuself in exposing and making away 
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with. But here lies the diabolical 
peculiarity of his knowledge. It is 
not in the spirit of a philanthropist 
that he has accumulated his inform- 
ation ; it is in the spirit of a devil. 
It is not with the benevolent motive of 
a Duchatelet that he has descended 
into the lurking-places of iniquity; 
it is because he delights in knowing 
the whole extent of human misery. 
The doing of evil being his function, 
it is but natural that he should have 
a taste for going into the details of 
his own profession. Nay more, as 
the spirit of all evil, who had been 
working from the beginning, how 
could he fail to be acquainted with 
all the existing varieties of criminal 
occupation? It is but as if he kept 
a diary. Now in this combination 
of the knowledge of evil, with the 
desire of producing it, lies the very 
essence of his character. The com- 
bination is horrible, unnatural, un- 
human. Generally the motive to in- 
vestigate deeply into what is wrong 
is the desire to rectify it; and it is 
rarely that profligates possess very 
valuable information. But in every 
one of Mephistopheles’s speeches there 
is some profound glimpse into the 
rottenness of society, some masterly 
specification of an evil that ought to 
be rooted out ; and yet there is not 
one of these speeches in which the 
language is not flippant and sarcastic, 
not one in which the tone is sorrow- 
ful or philanthropic. Every thing is 
going wrong in the world, twaddle 
and quackery every where abound- 
ing, nothing to be seen under the 
sun but hypocritical priests, sharking 
attorneys, unfaithful wives, children 
crying for bread to eat, men and 
women cheating, robbing, murdering 
each other. Hurrah! This is ex- 
actly a burst of Mephistophelic feel- 
ing. In fact it is an_ intellectual 
defect in Mephistopheles, that his 
having such an eye for evil and his 
taking such an interest in it prevent 
his allowing any thing for good in 
his caleulations. To Mephistopheles 
the world seems going to perdition as 
fast as it can; while, in the same 
universal confusion, beings like the 
archangels recognise the good strug- 
gling with the evil. 

Respecting the part Mephisto- 

heles performs in the drama we 
Seen already said something. Going 
about the world, linked to Faust, is 
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to him only a racy way of acting the 
devil. Having as his companion a 
man so flighty in his notions would 
increase the flavour of whatever he 
engaged in. All through he is laugh- 
ing in his sleeve at Faust, and 
deriving a keen enjoyment from 
his transcendental syle of thinking. 
Faust’s noble qualities are all Gree 

and Gaelic to his cold and devilish 
nature. He has a contempt for all 
strong feeling, all sentiment, all 
evangelism. Tie enjoys the Miltonic 
vastly. ‘Thus in the Prologue in 
Heaven he quizzes the archangels 
upon the grandiloquence of their 
song. Not that he does not under- 
stand that sort of thing intellectually, 
but that it is not in his nature to 
sympathise with any thing like sen- 
timent. Hence, when he assumes 
the sentimental himself and mimicks 
any lofty strain, although he does it 
full justice in as far as giving the 
whole intellectual extent of meaning 
is concerned, yet he always does so 
in words so inappropriate emotionally 
that the effect is a parody. He must 
have found amusement enough in 
Faust’s company to have reconciled 
him in some measure to losing him 
finally. But to go on. Mephisto- 
a acts the devil all through. 
n the first place he acts the devil to 


Faust himself, for he is rey 
taking his own way and starting dif- 


ficulties whenever Faust proposes 
any thing. Then again in his con- 
duct towards the other principal per- 
sonages of the drama it is the same. 
In the murder of poor Margaret, her 
mother, her child, and her brother, 
we have as fiendish an act as devil 
could be supposed capable of perpe- 
trating. And lastly, in the mere 
filling up and side play it is the same. 
He is constantly doing unnecessar 

mischief. If he enters Auerbach’s 
wine-cellar and introduces himself to 
the four drinking companions, it is 
to set the poor brutes fighting and 
make them cut off each other's 
noses. If he spends a few minutes 
in talk with Martha, it is to make the 
silly old woman expose her foibles. 
The second part of Faust is devilry 
all through, a tissue of bewilderments 
and devilries. And while doing all 
this eee is still the same 
cold, self-possessed, sarcastic being. 
If he exhibit any emotion at all, it is 
a kind of devilish anger. Perhaps, 
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too, once or twice we recognise some- 
thing like terror or flurry. But on 
the whole he is a spirit bereft of feel- 
ing. What could indicate the heart 
of:a devil so unequivocally as his 
words to Faust in the harrowing 
prison-scene ? 


*“ Komm, komm, ich lasse dich mit ihr 
im stich,” 


And now for a word or two de- 
scribing Milton’s Satan and Goéthe’s 
Mephistopheles by each other. Satan 
is a colossal figure; Mephistopheles 
an elaborated portrait. Satan is an 
archangel scheming his future exist- 
ence; Mephistopheles is the modern 
spirit of evil. Mephistopheles has a 
distinctly marked physiognomy ; Sa- 
tan has not. Satan has a sympathetic 
knowledge of good ; Mephistopheles 
knows good only as a phenomenon. 
Much of what Satan says might be 
spoken: by Raphael ; a devilish spirit 
runs through all that Mephistopheles 
says. Satan’s bad actions are pre- 
ceded by noble reasonings ; Mephis- 
topheles does not reason. Satan’s 
bad actions are followed by com- 
punctious visitings; Mephistopheles 
never repents. Satan is often “inly 
racked ;” Mephistopheles can feel no- 
thing more noble than disappoint- 
ment. Satan conducts an enterprise ; 
Mephistopheles enjoys an occupa- 
tion. Satan has strength of purpose; 
Mephistopheles is volatile. Satan feels 
anxiety ; Mephistopheles lets things 
happen. Satan's greatness lies in 
vastness of his motives; Mephisto- 
pheles’s in his intimate acquaintance 
with every thing. Satan has a few 
sublime conceptions : Mephistopheles 
has accumulated a mass of observa- 
tions. Satan declaims ; Mephisto- 
pheles puts in remarks. Satan is 
conversant with the moral aspects of 
things and uses adjectives; Mephis- 
topheles has a preference for nouns, 
and, if he uses an adjective at all, it is 
only to convey a signification which 
he knows to exist. Satan may end 
in being a devil ; Mephistopheles is a 
devil irrevocably. 

Milton’s Satan and Goéthe'’s Me- 
phistopheles are literary perform- 
ances; and for that matter neither 
Milton nor Goéthe need have be- 
lieved in a devil at all. Luther's de- 
vil, on the other hand, was a being re- 
cognised by him as actually existing ; 
as existing, we might say, with a yen- 
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nce. The strong conviction Luther 
Mad on this point is a phenomenon in 
his character. The narrative of his 
life abounds in anecdotes, shewing 
that the Devil with him was no chi- 
mera, no mere orthodoxy, no fiction. 
In every page of his writings we have 
the word Teufel, Teufel, repeated 
again and again; occasionally there 
occurs an express dissertation upon 
the nature and function of the Evil 
Spirit ; and one of the longest chap- 
ters in his Table Talk is that en- 
titled “The Devil and his Works,” 
indicating that his conversation with 
his friends often turned on the sub- 


ject of Satanic agency. Teufel was 


actually the strongest signification 
he had; and whenever he was ex- 
cited to his highest emotional pitch, 
it came in to assist his utterance at its 
climax, and give him a correspond- 
ingly powerful expression. “ This 
thing I will do,” it was common for 
him to say, “in spite of all who may 
oppose me; be it duke, emperor, 
priest, bishop, cardinal, pope, or De- 
vil.” Man’s heart, he says, is a “ stock, 
stein, eisen, ‘Teufel hart Herz.” And 
it was not a mere vague conception 
he had of this being, such as theology 
might oblige. On the contrary, he 
had observed him as a man would 
his personal enemy ; and in so doing 
had formed a great many conclusions 
respecting his powers and his cha- 
racter. In general, Luther's devil 
may be defined as a personification in 
the spirit of Scripture of the resisting 
medium Luther had to toil his way 
through — spiritual fears, passionate 
uprisings, fainting resolutions within 
himself’; error, weakness, envy in 
those around him; and without, a 
whole world howling for his destruc- 
tion. It is in effect as if Luther had 
said, “Scripture reveals to me the 
existence of a great accursed being, 
whose function it is to produce evil. 
Itis for me to ascertain the character 
of this being whom I, of all men, 
have to deal with. And how am I to 
do so except by observing him work- 
ing? God knows I have not far to go 
in search of his manifestations.” And 
thus Luther went on filling up the 
Scriptural proposition with his daily 
experience. He was constantly gain- 
ing a clearer conception of his great 
personal antagonist, constantly stum- 
bling upon some more concealed trait 
in the Spirit’s character. The being 
VOL, XXX. NO, CLXXX, 
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himself was invisible; but he was 
walking in the midst of his manifest- 
ations. It was as if there were some 
Being whom we could not see, nor 
directly in the ordinary way have 
any intercourse with ; but who every 
morning, before it was light, came 
and left at our door some exquisite 
specimen of his workmanship; it 
would of course be difficult under 
such disadvantages to become ac- 
quainted with the character of our 
invisible correspondent and morning- 
visitant, still we could arrive at a few 
conclusions respecting him, and the 
more of his workmanship we saw, the 
more insight we would come to have. 
Or again, In striving to realise to him- 
self the Scriptural proposition about 
the Devil, Luther, to speak in the 
language of the Positive Philosophy, 
was just striving to ascertain the 
laws according to which evil hap- 
pens ; only the Positive Philosophy 
would lay a veto on any such specu- 
lation, and pronounce it fundamen- 
taliy vicious in this respect, that 
there are not two courses of events 
separable from each other in history, 
the one good and the other evil, but 
that evil comes of good and good of 
evil, so that if we are to have a science 
of history at all, the least we can have 
is a science of the laws according to 
which, not evil follows evil, but 
events follow each other. But His- 
tory to Luther was not a physical 
course of events. It was God acting, 
and the | \evil opposing. 

In so far Luther did not differ from 
his age. Belief in Satanic agency was 
universal at that period. We have no 
idea now how powerful this belief 
was. We realise something of the 
truth when we read the depositions 
in an old book of trials for witch- 
craft. But it is sufficient to glance 
over any writings of the period to 
see what a real meaning was then 
attached to the words “ Hell” and 
“ Devil.” The spirit of these words 
has become obsolete, chased away by 
the spirit of exposition. That was 
what Auguste Comte calls the Theo- 
logical Period, when all the pheno- 
mena of mind and matter were re- 
ferred to the agency of spirits. The 
going out of the belief in Satanic 
agency (for even those who retain it 
in profession allow it no force in prac- 
tice), Comte would attribute to the 
progress of the spirit of that philo- 
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sophy of which he is the apostle. We 
do not think, however, that the mere 
progress of the scientific spirit, that 
is, the mere disposition of men to 
pursue one mode of thinking with 
respect to all classes of phenomena, 
could have been sufficient of itself to 
work such an alteration on the ge- 
neral mind. We are fond of account- 
ing for it, in part at least, by the going 
out, in the progress of civilisation, of 
those sensations which seem naturally 
fitted to nourish the belief in super- 
natural beings. The tendency of 
civilisation has been to diminish our 
opportunities of feeling terror, of 
feeling strongly at all. ‘The horrific 
»lays a much less important part in 
laaaie experience than it once did. 
To mention but a single instance, we 
are exempted now, by mechanical 
contrivances for locomotion, &c., from 
the necessity of being much in dark- 
ness or wild. physical solitude. ‘This 
is especially the case with those who 
dwell in cities, and therefore exert an 
intellectual influence. The moaning 
of the wind at night in winter is about 
their highest experience of the kind ; 
and is it not a corroboration of the 
view we are taking, that the belief in 
the supernatural is always strongest at 
the moment of this experience ? Posi- 
tions our ancestors were in every day, 
are strange to us. We have not now 
to travel through forests at the dead 
of night, nor to pass a lonely spot on 
a moor where a murderer's body is 
swinging from a gibbet. Tam o’ Shan- 
ter, even before he came to Allowa’ 
Kirk, saw more than many of us do 
in a lifetime. 


‘ By this time he was cross the ford 
Whare in the snaw the chapman smoor’d, 
And past the birks and muckle stane 
Whare drunken Charlie brak’s neck bane, 
And through the whins and by the cairn 
Where hunters fand the murder'd bairn, 
And near the thorn aboon the well, 
Whare Mungo’s mither hang’d hersel,” 


This effect of civilisation in reduc- 
ing all our sensations to those of 
comfort, we conceive to be really an 
alarming circumstance, in the point 
of view under consideration. It is 
necessary for the sake of emotion to 
resist the universal application of the 
Positive Philosophy, even if we adopt 
and adore it as an instrument of ex- 
plication. The Positive Philosophy 
commands us to forbear all specula- 
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tion into the inexplicable. For the 
sake of emotion this order must be 
disregarded. Speculation into the 
essence of things is the invariable 
accompaniment of strong feeling ; 
and the moral nature of man would 
starve upon such chopped straw as 
the mere intellectual relations of 
similitude and succession. Nor does 
it meet the demands of emotional 
culture to say that the Positive Phi- 
losophy would be always so far in 
arrears of the known phenomena, 
and that here would be mystery 
enough. No! the Positive Philo- 
sophy would require to strike a chasm 
in itself, under the title of the Liberty 
of Hypothesis. We do not mean the 
liberty of hypothesis merely as a 
means of anticipating theory, but for 
emotional purposes. It is in this light 
that we would welcome Animal Mag- 
netism, or any thing else whatever 
that would but knock a hole through 
the paper wall that encloses our 
mode of being, snub the self-conceit 
of our senses, and give us other and 
more difficult phenomena to explain. 

But though Luther and his age 
were not at variance in the belief in 
Satanic agency, Luther, of course, 
did this as he did every thing else, 
er. The Devil, as Luther 
conceived him, was not the Satan of 
Milton ; although had Luther set 
himself to realise the Miltonic narra- 
tive, his conception might not have 
been dissimilar. But it was as the 
enemy of mankind, working in hu- 
man affairs,'that Luther conceived the 
devil. We should expect his concep- 
tion therefore to tally with Goéthe’s 
in some respects, but only as a con- 
ception of Luther’s would tally with 
one of Goéthe’s. Luther's conception 
was far truer to the grand Scriptural 
definition than either Milton’s or 
Goéthe’s. Mephistopheles being a 
character in a drama, and apparently 
fully occupied in his capacity as such, 
we cannot bring ourselves to recog- 
nise in him that virtually omnipo- 
tent being to whom all evil is owing, 
who is leavening the human mind 
every where, as if the atmosphere 
round the globe were impregnated 
with the venom of his spirit. In the 
case of Milton’s Satan we have no 
such difficulty, because in his case a 
whole planet is the stake, and there 
are only two individuals on it. But 
Luther's conception met the whole 
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exigency of oor: His concep- 
tion was distinctly that of a being to 
whose operation all the evil of all 
times and all places is owing, of a 
veritable #»sue diffused through the 
earth’s atmosphere. Hence his mind 
had to take up with the notion of a 
multiplicity of devils; for he could 
only conceive the Arch-spirit acting 
corporeally through imps or emana- 
tions. Goéthe’s Mephistopheles might 
pass for one of these. 

It would be possible farther to 
illustrate Luther's conception of the 
Evil Principle by presenting a great 
many of his specific sayings respect- 
ing him. It would be found from 
these that his conception was that of 
a being to whom evil of all kinds 
was dear. The Devil with him was a 
meteorological agent. Devils, he said, 
are in woods, and waters, and dark 
poolly places, ready to hurt passers- 
by; there are devils also in the thick 
black clouds, who cause hail and 
thunders, and lightnings, and poison 
the air, and the fields and the pas- 
tures. When such things happen, 
philosophers say they are natural, 
and ascribe them to the planets, and 
I know not what all. The Devil he 
believed also to be the patron of 
witchcraft. The Devil, he said, had 
the power of deceiving the senses, so 
that one would swear he heard or saw 
something, while really the whole 
was an illusion. The Devil also was at 
the bottom of dreaming and somnam- 
bulism. He was likewise the author of 
diseases. “I hold,” said Luther, “that 
the Devil sendeth all heavy diseases 
and sicknesses upon people.” Dis- 
eases are as it were the Devil strik- 
ing people; only in striking he must 
use some natural instrument, as a 
murderer uses a sword. When our 
sins get the upper hand, and all is 
going wrong, then the Devil must be 
God's hangman, to clear away ob- 
structions and to blast the earth with 
famines and pestilenccs. Whatsoever 
procures death, thet is the Devil's 
trade. All sadness and melancholy 
come ofthe Devil. So does insanity. 
But the Devil has no farther power 
over the soul ofa maniac. The Devil 
works in the affairs of nations. He 
looks always upward, taking an in- 
terest in what is high and pompous ; 
he does not look downward, taking 
little interest in what is insignificant 
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and poe 8 He likes to work on the 
great ie; to establish an influence, 
as it were, over the central minds 
which manage affairs. The Devil is 
also a spiritual tempter. He is the 
opponent of the Divine grace in 
the hearts of individuals. ‘This was 
the aspect of the doctrine of Satanic 
agency which would be most used in 
preaching ; and accordingly Luther's 
propositions on the point are very 
specific. He had, as it were, ascer- 
tained the laws of Satanic operation 
upon the human spirit. The Devil, 
he said, knows Scripture well, and 
uses it in argument. He shoots fear- 
ful thoughts, which are his fier 

darts, into the hearts of the godly. 
The Devil is acquainted even with 
those mysterious enjoyments, those 
spiritual excitements, which the 
Christian would suppose a being like 
him must be ignorant of. What gross 
inexperienced fellows, he says, are 
these Papist commentators! ‘They are 
for interpreting Paul's “thorn in the 
flesh” to be merely fleshly lust ; be- 
cause they know no other kind of 
tribulation than that. But though 
the Devil has great power over the 
human mind, he is limited in some 
respects. He has no means, for in- 
stance, of knowing the thoughts of 
the faithful until they give them 
utterance. Again, if the Devil be 
once foiled in argument, he cannot 
tempt that soul again on the same 
tack. ‘The Papacy being with Luther 
the grand existing form of evil, he of 
course recognised the Devil in it. If 
the Papacy were once overthrown, 
Satan would lose his stronghold. 
Never on earth again would he be 
able to pile up such another edifice. 
No wonder, then, that at that mo- 
ment all the energies of the enraged 
and despairing Spirit were employed 
to prop up the reeling and tottering 
fabric. Necessarily, therefore, Luther 
and Satan were personal antagonists. 
Satan saw that the grand struggle 
was with Luther. If he could but 
crush him by physical violence, or 
make him forget God, then the world 
would be his own again. So often did 
he wrestle with Luther’s spirit ; often 
in nightly heart-agonies did he try to 
shake his faith in Christ. But he was 
never victorious. “All the Duke 
Georges in the universe,” said Luther, 
“are not equal to a single devil; and 
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I do not fear the Devil.” “I would 
wish,” he said, “to die rather by the 
Devil’s hands than by the hands of 
Pope or Emperor ; for then I should 
die at all events by the hands of a 
great and mighty prince of the world; 
but if I die through him, he shall eat 
such a bit of me as will be his suffo- 
cation ; he shall spew me out again ; 
and at the last day, I, in requital, 
shall devour him.” When all other 
means were unavailing, Luther found 
that the Devil could not stand hu- 
mour. In his hours of spiritual agony, 
he tells us, when the Devil was heap- 
ing - his sins before him, so as to 
make him doubt if he should be saved, 
and when he could not drive him 
away by uttering sentences of Holy 
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Writ, or by prayer, he used to ad- 
dress him thus: “ Devil, if, as you 
say, Christ's blood, which was shed 
for my sins, be not sufficient to ensure 
my salvation, can’t you pray for me 
yourself, Devil?” At this, the Devil 
invariably fled, “ quia est superbus 
spiritus et non potest ferre contemp- 
tum sui.” 

What with Luther was wrestling 
with the Devil, we at this day would 
call low spirits. Life must be a much 
more insipid thing now than it was 
then. O what a soul that man must 
have had, under what a weight of 
feeling, that would have crushed a 
million of us, he must have trod the 
earth! 


THE LUCK OF BARRY LYNDON; 


A ROMANCE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY FITZ-BOODLE. 
Part IT. 


Cuapter IIT.—Concxivsion. 


Tr the world were not composed of a 
race of ungrateful scoundrels, who 
share your prosperity while it lasts, 
and, even when gorged with your 
venison and burgundy, abuse the 
generous giver of the feast, I am sure 
[ merit a good name and a high re- 
putation in Ireland, at least, ‘where 
my generosity was unbounded, and 
the splendour of my mansion and 
entertainments unequalled by any 
other nobleman of my time. As long 
as my magnificence lasted, all the 
country was free to partake of it; I 
had hunters sufficient in my stables 
to mount a regiment of dragoons, and 
butts of wine in my cellar which would 
have made whole counties drunk 
for years. Castle Lyndon became 
the head-quarters of scores of needy 
gentlemen, and I never rode a-hunt- 
ing but I had a dozen young fellows 
of the best blood of the country rid- 
ing as my squires and gentlemen of 
the horse. My son, little Castle 
Lyndon, was a prince; his breeding 
and manners, even at his early age, 
shewed him to be worthy of the two 


noble families from whom he was 
descended, and I don't know what 
high hopes I had for the boy, and 
indulged in a thousand fond antici- 
pations as to his future success and 
figure in the world. But stern Fate 
had determined that I should leave 
none of my race behind me, and or- 
dained that I should finish my ca- 
reer, as I see it closing now — poor, 
lonely, and childless. I may have 
had my faults, but no man shall dare 
to say of me that I was not a good 
and tender father. I loved that boy 
passionately, perhaps with a blind 
partiality; I denied him nothing. 
Gladly, gladly, I swear, would I have 
died that his premature doom might 
have been averted. I think there is 
not a day since I lost him but his 
bright face and beautiful smiles do 
not look down on me out of heaven 
where he is, and that my heart does 
not yearn towards him. That sweet 
child was taken from me at the age 
of nine years, when he was full of 
beauty and promise ; and so powerful 
is the hold his memory has of me 
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that I have never been able to for- 
get him; his little spirit haunts me 
of nights on my restless, solitary 
pillow; many a time, in the wildest 
and maddest company, as the bottle 
is going round, and the song and 
Jaugh roaring about, I am thinking 
of him. I have got a lock of his soft 
brown hair hanging round my breast 
now; it will accompany me to the 
dishonoured pauper’s grave where 
soon, no doubt, Barry Lyndon’s worn- 
out old bones will be laid. 

My Brian was a boy of amazing 
high spirit (indeed, how, coming from 
such astock, could he be otherwise ?), 
impatient even of my control, 
against which the dear little rogue 
would often rebel gallantly; how 
much more, then, of his mother’s 


aud the women’s, whose attempts to_ 


direct him he would laugh to scorn. 
Even my own mother (“ Mrs. Barry 
of Lyndon” the good soul now called 
herself, in compliment to my new 
family) was quite unable to check 
him, and hence yon may fancy what 
a will he had of his own. If it had 
not been for that, he might have 
lived to this day, he might— but 
why repine? Is he not in a better 
place ? would the heritage of a beg- 
gar do any service to him? It is 
best as it is— Heaven be good to us! 
—and that I, his father, should be 
left to deplore him. 

It was in the month of October 
I had been to Dublin in order to see 
a lawyer and a monied man, who 
had come over to Ireland to consult 
with me about some sales of mine 
and the cut of Hackton timber, of 
which, as I hated the place and was 
greatly in want of money, I was de- 
termined to cut down every stick. 
There had been some difficulty in 
the matter. It was said I had no 
right to touch the timber. The 
brute peasantry about the estate had 
been roused to such a pitch of hatred 
against me, that the rascals actually 
refused to lay an axe to the trees, 
and my agent (that scoundrel Lark- 
ins) declared that his life was in 
danger among them if he attempted 
any further dispoilment (as they 
called it) of the property. Every 
article of the splendid furniture was 
sold by this time, as I need not say, 
and, as for the plate, I had taken 
good care to bring it off to Ireland, 
Where it now was in the best of 
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keeping, my banker's, who had ad- 
vanced ten thousand pounds on it, 
which sum I soon had occasion for. 

I went to Dublin, then, to meet 
the Englishmen of business, and so 
far succeeded in persuading Mr. 
Splint, a great ship-builder and tim- 
ber-dealer of Plymouth, of my claim 
to the Hackton timber, that he agreed 
to purchase it off-hand at about one- 
third of its value, and handed me 
over 5000/., which, being pressed 
with debts at the time, I was fain to 
accept. He had no difficulty in 

etting down the wood, I warrant. 
Ie took a regiment of shipwrights 
and sawyers from his own and the 
king's yards at Plymouth, and in two 
months Hackton Park was as bare of 
trees as the bog of Allen. 

I had but ill luck with that ac- 
cursed expedition and money. I lost 
the greater part of it in two nights’ 
play at Daly’s, so that my debts stood 
just as they were before ; and before 
the vessel sailed for Holyhead, which 
carried away my old sharper of a 
timber-merchant, all that I had left 
of the money he brought me was a 
couple of hundred pounds, with 
which I returned home very discon- 
solately, and very suddenly, too, for 
my Dublin tradesmen were hot upon 
me, hearing I had spent the loan, 
and two of my wine-merchants had 
writs out against me for some thou- 
sands of pounds. 

I bought in Dublin according to 
my promise, however—for when [ 
give a promise I will keep it at any 
sacrifices—a little horse for my dear 
little Bryan, which was to be a pre- 
sent for his tenth birthday, that was 
now coming on. It was a beautiful 
little animal and stood me in a good 
sum. I never regarded money for 
that dear child. But the horse was 
very wild. He kicked off one of my 
horse-boys, who rode him at first, and 
broke the lad’s leg, and, though I 
took the animal in hand on the jour- 
ney home, it was only my weight and 
skill that made the brute quiet. 

When we got home I sent the 
horse away with one of my grooms 
to a farmer’s house to break him 
thoroughly in, and told Bryan, who 
was all anxicty to see his little horse, 
that he would arrive by his birthday, 
when he should hunt him along with 
my hounds, and I promised myself 
no small pleasure in presenting the 
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dear fellow to the field that day, 
which I hoped to see him lead some 
time or other in place of his fond 
father. Ah, me! never was that 
gallant boy to ride a fox-chase, or to 
take the place amongst the gentry of 
his country which his birth and ge- 
nius had pointed out for him ! 

Though I don’t believe in dreams 
and omens, yet I can’t but own that 
when a great calamity is hanging 
over a man he has frequently many 
strange and awful forebodings of it. 
I fancy now I had many. Lady 
Lyndon, especially, twice dreamed of 
her son’s death; but, as she was now 
grown uncommonly nervous and va- 
porish, I treated her fears with 
scorn, and my own, of course, too. 
And in an unguarded moment, over 
the bottle after dinner, I told poor 
Bryan, who was always questioning 
me about the little horse, and when 
it was to come, that it was arrived, 
that it was in Doolan’s farm, where 
Mick the groom was breaking him 
in. “ Promise me, Bryan,” screamed 
his mother, “that you will not ride 
the horse except in company of your 
father.” But I only said, “Pooh, 
madam, you are an ass!” being angry 
at her silly timidity, which was 
always shewing itself in a thousand 
disagreeable ways now ; and, turning 
round to Bryan, said, “I promise 
your lordship a good flogging if you 
mount him without my leave.” 

I suppose the poor child did not 
care about paying this penalty for 
the pleasure he was to have, or pos- 
sibly thought a fond father would 
remit the punishment altogether, for 
the next morning, when I rose rather 
late, having sat up drinking the 
night before, I found the child had 
been off at day-break, having slipped 
through his tutor’s room (this was 
Redmond Quin, our cousin, whom 
I had taken to live with me), and I 
had no doubt but that he was gone 
to Doolan’s farm. 

I took a great horse-whip and gal- 
loped off after him in a rage, swear- 
ing I would keep my promise. But, 
Heaven forgive me! I little thought 
of it, when at three miles from home 
I met a sad procession coming to- 
wards me, peasants moaning and 
howling as our Irish do, the black 
horse led by the hand, and, on a door 
that some of the folks carried, my 
poor dear, dear little boy. ‘There he 
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lay in his little boots and spurs, and 
his little coat of scarlet and gold. 
His dear face was quite white, and 
he smiled as he held a hand out to 
me, and said, painfully, “ You won't 
whip me, will you, papa?” I could 
only burst out into tears in reply. I 
have seen many and many a man 
dying, and there’s a look about the 
eyes which you cannot mistake. 
There was a little drummer-boy I 
was fond of who was hit down be- 
fore my company at Kiiknersdorf; 
when i ran up to give him some 
water, he looked exactly like my dear 
Bryan then did—there’s no mistak- 
ing that awful look of theeyes. We 
carried him home and scoured the 
country round for doctors to come 
and look at his hurt. 

But what does a doctor avail in a 
‘contest with the grim, invincible ene- 
my? Such as came could only con- 
firm our despair by their account of 
the poor child’s case. He had 
mounted his horse gallantly, sat him 
bravely all the time the animal 
plunged and kicked, and, having 
overcome his first spite, run him at 
a hedge by the roadside. But there 
were loose stones at the top, and the 
horse’s foot caught among them, and 
he and his brave little rider rolled 
over together at the other side. The 
people said they saw the noble little 
boy spring up after his fall and run 
to catch the horse, which had broken 
away from him, kicking him on the 
back, as it would seem, as they lay 
on the ground. Poor Bryan ran a 
few yards and then dropped down 
as if shot. A pallor came over his 
face, and they thought he was dead. 
But they poured whisky down his 
mouth, and the poor child revived ; 
still he could not move, his spine 
was injured, the lower half of him 
was dead when they laid him in bed 
at home. The rest did not last long, 
God help me! He remained yet for 
two days with us, and a sad comfort 
it was to think he was in no pain. 

During this time the dear angel's 
temper seemed quite to change ; he 
asked his mother and me pardon for 
any act of disobedience he had been 
guilty of towards us, he said often 
he should like to see his brother 
Bullingdon. “ Bully was better than 
you, papa,” he said; “he used not to 
swear so, and he told and taught me 
many good things while you were 
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away.” And, taking a hand of his 
mother and mine in each of his little 
clammy ones, he begged us not to 
quarrel so, but love each other, so 
that we might meet again in heaven, 
where Bully told him quarrelsome 
people never went. His mother was 
very much affected by these admoni- 
tions from the poor, suffering angel's 
mouth, and I was so too. I wish she 
had enabled me to keep the counsel 
which the dying boy gave us. 

At last, after two days, he died. 
There he lay, the hope of my family, 
the pride of my manhood, the link 
which had kept me and my Lady 
Lyndon together. ‘“O Redmond,” 
said she, kneeling by the sweet child’s 
body, “do, do let us listen to the 
truth out of his blessed mouth, and 
do you amend your life, and treat 
your poor, loving, fond wife as her 
dying child bade you.” And I said 
I would; but there are promises 
which it is out of a man’s power to 
keep, especially with such a woman 
as her. But we drew together after 
that sad event, and were for several 
months better friends. 


I won't tell you with what splen- 
dour we buried him. Of what avail 
are undertakers’ feathers and he- 
ralds’ trumpery? I went out and 
shot the fatal black horse that had 
killed him at the door of the vault 
where we laid my boy. I was so 
wild that I could have shot myself 
too. But for the crime, it would 
have been better that I should, per- 
haps, for what has my life been since 
that sweet flower was taken out of 
my bosom? A succession of mise- 
ries, wrongs, disasters, and mental 
and bodily sufferings, which never 
fell to the lot of any other man in 
Christendom. 

Lady Lyndon, always vaporish 
and nervous, after our blessed boy's 
catastrophe became more agitated 
than ever, and plunged into devo- 
tion with so much fervour, that you 
would have fancied her almost dis- 
tracted at times. She imagined she 
saw visions. She said an angel from 
heaven had told her that Bryan's 
death was as a punishment to her for 
her neglect of her first-born. Then 
she would declare Bullingdon was 
alive ; she had seen him in a dream. 
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Then again she would fall into fits 
of sorrow about his death, and grieve 
for him as violently as if he had been 
the last of her sons who had died, 
and not our darling Bryan, who, 
compared to Bullingdon, was what a 
diamond is to a vulgar stone. Her 
freaks were painful to witness, and 
difficult to control. It began to be 
said in the country that the countess 
was going mad. My scoundrelly 
enemies did not fail to confirm and 
magnify the rumour, and would add 
that I was the cause of her insanity, 
I had driven her to distraction, I had 
killed Bullingdon, I had murdered 
my own son; I don’t know what 
else they laid to my charge. Even 
in Ireland their hateful calumnies 
reached me; my friends fell away 
from me. They began to desert my 
hunt as they did in England, and 
when I went to race or market found 
sudden reasons for getting out of my 
neighbourhood. I got the name of 
Wicked Barry, Devil Lyndon, which 
you please; the country-folks used 
to make marvellous legends about 
me; the priests said I had massacred 
I don’t know how many German 
nuns in the Seven Years’ War; that 
the ghost of the murdered Bulling- 
don haunted my house. Once at a 
fair in a town hard by, when I had 
a mind to buy a waistcoat for one of 
my people, a fellow standing by said, 
“"Tis a strait waistcoat he’s buy- 
ing for my Lady Lyndon.” And 
from this circumstance arose a legend 
of my cruelty to my wife, and many 
circumstantial details were narrated 
regarding my manner and ingenuity 
of torturing her. 

The loss of my dear boy pressed 
not only on my heart as a father, but 
injured my individual interests in a 
very considerable degree, for as there 
was now no direct heir to the estate, 
and Lady Lyndon was of a weak 
health, and supposed to be quite un- 
likely to leave a family, the next in 
succession, that detestable family of 
‘Tiptoff, began to exert themselves 
in a hundred ways to annoy me, and 
were at the head of the party of ene- 
mies who were raising reports to my 
discredit. They interposed between 
me and my management of the pro- 
perty* in a hundred different ways, 
making an outery it I cut a stick, 


* The reader will perceive, by Mr. Lyndon’s own shewing, that his method of 
managing the property was to raise all he could get from it. 
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sunk a shaft, sold a picture, or sent a 
few ounces of plate to be remodelled. 
They harassed me with ceaseless 
law-suits, got injunctions from Chan- 
cery, hampered my agents in the exe- 
cution of their work, so much so that 
you would have fancied my own was 
not my own, but theirs, to do as they 
liked with. What is worse, as I have 
reason to believe, they had tamper- 
ings and dealings with my own do- 
mestics under my own roof, for I 
could not have a word with Lady 
Lyndon but it somehow got abroad, 
and I could not be drunk with my 
chaplain and friends but some sanc- 
tified rascals would get hold of the 
news and reckon up all the bottles I 
drank and all the oaths I swore. 
That these were not few, I acknow- 
ledge. I am of the old school, was 
always a free liver and speaker, and, 
at least, if I did and said what I 
liked, was not so bad as many a cant- 
ing scoundrel I know of who covers 
his foibles and sins, unsuspected, with 
a mask of holiness. 

As I am making a clean breast of 
it, and am no hypocrite, I may as 
well confess now that I endeavoured 
to ward off the devices of my ene- 
mies by an artifice which was not, 
perhaps, strictly justifiable. Every 
thing depended on my having an 
heir to the estate; for if Lady Lyn- 
don, who was of weakly health, had 
died, the next day I was a beggar; 
all my sacrifices of money, &c., on 
the estate would not have been held 
in a farthing’s account ; all the debts 
would have been left on my shoul- 
ders; and my enemies would have 
triumphed over me, which, to a man 
of my honourable spirit, was “ the 
unkindest cut of all,” as some poet 
says. 

I confess, then, it was my wish to 
supplant these scoundrels, and, as I 
could not do so without an heir to 
my property, J determined to find 
one. If had him near at hand, and 
of my own blood too, though with 
the bar sinister, is not here the ques- 
tion. It was then I found out the 
rascally machinations of my ene- 
mies, for, having broached this plan 
to Lady Lyndon, whom I made to 
be, outwardly at least, the most obe- 
dient of wives, —although I never let 
a letter from her or to her go or 
arrive without my inspection,—al- 
though I allowed her to see none 
but those persons who I thought, in 
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her delicate health, would be fitting 
society for her, yet the infernal 
Tiptoffs got wind of my scheme, pro- 
tested instantly against it, not only 
by letter, but in ‘the shameful, libel- 
lous public prints, and held me up to 
public odium as a “child-forger,” as 
they called me. Of course I denied 
the charge—I could do no otherwise, 
and offered to meet any one of the 
Tiptoffs on the field of honour, and 
rove him a scoundrel and a liar, as 
1e was, though, perhaps, not in this 
instance. But they contented them- 
selves by answering me by a lawyer, 
and declined an invitation, which any 
man of spirit would have accepted. 
My hopes of having an heir were 
thus blighted completely ; indeed, 
Lady Lyndon (though, as I have 
said, I take her opposition for no- 
thing) had resisted the proposal with 
as much energy as a woman of her 
weakness could manifest, and said 
she had committed one great crime 
in consequence of me, but would 
rather die than perform another. I 
could easily have brought her lady- 
ship to her senses, however; but my 
scheme had taken wind, and it was 
now in vain to attempt it. We 
might have had a dozen children in 
honest wedlock, and people would 
have said they were false. 
As for raising money on annuities, 
I may say I had used her life-inter- 
est up. There were but few of those 
assurance-societies in my time which 
have since sprung up in the city of 
London ; underwriters did the busi- 
ness, and my wife’s life was as well 
known among them as, I do believe, 
that of any woman in Christendom. 
Latterly, when I wanted to get a 
sum against her life, the rascals had 
the impudence to say my treatment 
of her did not render it worth a 
year’s purchase,—as if my interest 
lay in killing her! Had my boy 
lived, it would have been a different 
thing; he and his mother might have 
cut off the entail of a good part of 
the property between them, and my 
affairs have been put in better order. 
Now they were in a bad condition 
indeed. All my schemes had turned 
out failures; my lands, which I had 
purchased with borrowed money, 


made me no return, and I was obliged 
to pay ruinous interest for the sums 
with which { had purchased them 
My income, though very large, was 
saddled with hundreds of annuities, 
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and thousands of lawyers’ charges ; 
and I felt the net drawing closer and 
closer round me, and no means to 
extricate myself from its toils. 

To add to all my perplexities, two 
years after my poor child’s death, 
my wife, whose vagaries of temper 
and wayward follies I had borne 
with for twelve years, wanted to 
leave me, and absolutely made at- 
tempts at what she called escaping 
from my tyranny. 

My mother, who was the only 
person that, in my misfortunes, re- 
mained faithful to me (indeed, she 
has always spoken of me in my true 
light, as a martyr to the rascality of 
others and a victim of my own ge- 
nerous and confiding temper), found 
out the first scheme that was going 
on, and of which those artful and 
malicious 'Tiptoffs were, as usual, the 
main promoters. Mrs. Barry, in- 
deed, though her temper was violent 
and her ways singular, ,was an in- 
valuable person to me id my house, 
which would have been at rack and 
ruin long before, but for her spirit of 
order and management, and her ex- 
cellent economy in the government 
of my numerous family. As for my 
Lady Lyndon, she, poor soul! was 
3 too fine a lady to attend to 
household matters — passed her days 
with her doctor, or her books of 
piety, and never appeared among 
us except at my compulsion, when 
she and my mele would be sure to 
have a quarrel. 

Mrs Barry, on the contrary, had 
a talent for management in all mat- 
ters. She kept the maids stirring, 
and the footmen to their duty ; had 
an eye over the claret in the cellar, 
and the oats and hay in the stable ; 
saw to the salting and pickling, the 
potatoes and the turf-stacking, the 
Ee- ting and the poultry, the 
inen-room and the bakehouse, and 
the ten thousand minutiz of a great 
establishment. If all Irish house- 
wives were like her, I warrant many 
a hall-fire would be blazing where 
the cobwebs only grow now, and 
many a park covered with sheep and 
fat cattle where the thistles are at 
present the chief occupiers. If any 
thing could have saved me from the 
consequences of villany in others, 
and (I confess it, for I am not above 
owning to my faults) my own too 
easy, generous, and careless nature, 
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it would have been the admirable 
ee of that worthy creature. 

he never went to bed until all the 
house was quiet and all the candles 
out; and you may fancy that this 
was a matter of some diffeulty with 
a man of my habits, who had com- 
monly a dozen of jovial fellows (art- 
ful scoundrels and false friends most 
of them were!) to drink with me 
every night, and who seldom, for my 
part, went to bed sober. Many and 
many a night, when I was uncon- 
scious of her attention, has that good 
soul pulled my boots off, and seen 
ine laid by my servants snug in bed, 
and carried off the candle herself, 
and been the first in the morning, 
too, to bring me my drink of small- 
beer. Mine were no milksop times, 
Ican tell you. A gentleman thought 
no shame of taking his half-dozen 
bottles; and, as for your coffee and 
slops, they were left to Lady Lyndon, 
her doctor, and the other old women. 
It was my mother’s pride that I 
could drink more than any man in 
the country,—as much, within a bot- 
tle, as my father before me, she said. 

That Lady Lyndon should detest 
her was quite natural. She is not 
the first of woman or mankind either 
that has hated a mother-in-law. I 
set my mother to keep a sharp watch 
over the freaks of her ladyship, and 
this, you may be sure, was one of the 
reasons why. the letter disliked her. 
I never minded that however. Mrs. 
Barry’s assistance and surveillance 
were invaluable to me; and, if I had 
paid twenty spies to watch my lady, 
I should not have been half so well 
served as by the disinterested care 
and watchfulness of my excellent 
mother. She slept with the house- 
keys under her pillow, and had an 
eye every where. She followed all the 
countess’s movements like a shadow ; 
she managed to know, from morning 
till night, every thing that my lady 
did. Ifshe walked in the garden, a 
watchful eye was kept on the wicket ; 
and, if she chose to drive out, Mrs. 
Barry accompanied her, and a couple 
of fellows in my liveries rode along- 
side of the carriage to see that she 
came to no harm. Though she ob- 
jected, and would have kept her 
room in sullen silence, I made a point 
that we should appear together at 
church in the coach-and-six every 
Sunday, and that she should attend 
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the race-balls in my company, when- 
ever the coast was clear of the ras- 
cally bailiffs who beset me. This 
gave the lie to any of those maligners 
who said that I wished to make a 
prisoner of my wife. The fact is, 
that, knowing her levity, and seeing 
the insane dislike to me and mine 
which had now begun to supersede 
what, perhaps, had been an equally 
insane fondness for me, I was bound 
to be on my guard that she should 
not give me the slip. Had she left 
me I was ruined the next day. This 
(which my mother knew) compelled 
us to keep a tight watch over her; 
but, as for imprisoning her, I repel 
the imputation with scorn. Every 
man imprisons his wife to a certain 
degree; the world would be in a 
pretty condition if women were al- 
lowed to quit home and return to it 
whenever they had a mind. In 
watching over my wife, Lady Lyn- 
don, I did no more than exercise the 
legitimate authority, which awards 
honour and obedience to every hus- 
band. 

Such, however, is female artifice, 
that, in spite of all my watchfulness 
in guarding her, it is probable my 
lady would have given me the slip, 
had I not had quite as acute a person 
as herself as my ally; for, as the 
proverb says that “the best way to 
catch one thief is to set another after 
him,” so the best way to get the 
better of a woman is to engage one 
of her own artful sex to guard her. 
One would have thought that, fol- 
lowed as she was, all her letters read, 
and all her acquaintances strictly 
watched by me, living in a remote part 
of Ireland away from her family, Lady 
Lyndon could have had no chance of 
communicating with her allies, or of 
making her wrongs, as she was pleased 
to call them, public; and yet, for 
awhile, she carried on a corrrespond- 
ence under my very nose, and ac- 
tually organised a conspiracy for fly- 
ing from me, as shall be told. 

She always had an inordinate pas- 
sion for dress, and, as she was never 
thwarted in any whimsey she had 
of this kind (for I spared no money 
to gratify her, and among my debts 
are milliners’ bills to the amount of 
many thousands), boxes used to pass 
continually to and fro from Dublin, 
with all sorts of dresses, caps, flounces, 


and furbelows, as her fancy dictated. 
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With these would come letters from 
her milliner, in answer to numerous 
similar injunctions from my lady, all 
of which passed through my hands, 
without the least suspicion, for some 
time. And yet in these very papers, 
by the easy means of sympathetic 
ink, were contained all her ladyship’s 
correspondence, and Heaven knows 
(for it was some time, as I have said, 
before I discovered the trick) what 
charges against me. 

But clever Mrs. Barry found out 
that always, before my lady-wife 
chose to write letters to her milliner, 
she had need of lemons to make her 
drink, as she said; and this fact, 
being mentioned to me, set me a- 
thinking, and so I tried one of the 
letters before the fire, and the whole 
scheme of villany was brought to 
light. I will give a specimen of one 
of the horrid artful letters of this 
unhappy woman. In a great hand, 
with wide lines, were written a set of 
directions to her mantua-maker, set- 
ting forth the articles of dress for 
which my lady had need, the pecu- 
liarity of their make, the stuffs she 
selected, &c. She would make out 
long lists in this way, writing each 
article in a separate line, so as to have 
more space for detailing all my cruel- 
ties and her tremendous wrongs. 
Between these lines she kept the 
journal of her captivity; it would 
have made the fortune of a romance- 
writer in those days but to have got 
a copy of it, and to have published 
it, under the title of the “Lovely 
Prisoner, or the Savage Husband,” 
or by some name equally taking and 
absurd. The journal would be as 
follows : — 

* * * # 

** Monday.— Yesterday I was made to 
go to church. My odious, monstrous, 
vu!gar, she-dragon of a mother-in-law, in a 
yellow satin and red ribands, taking the 
first place in the coach; Mr. L, riding 
by its side, on the horse he never paid 
for to Captain Hurdlestone. The wicked 
hypocrite led me to the pew, with hat in 
hand and a smiling countenance, and 
kissed my hand as I entered the coach 
after service, and patted my Italian grey- 
hound,—all that the few people collected 
might see. He made me come down 
stairs in the evening to make tea for his 
company, of whom three-fourths, he bim- 
self included, were, as usual, drunk. 


They painted the parson’s face black, 
when his reverence had arrived at his 
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seventh bottle, and at his usual insensi- 
ble stage, and they tied him on the grey 
mare, with his face to the tail, The she. 
dragon read the Whole Duty of Man all 
the evening till bedtime, when she saw 
me to my apartments, locked me in, and 
proceeded to wait upon her abominable 
son, whom she adores for his wickedness, 
I should think, as Stycorax did Caliban.” 


oa * * * 


You should have seen my mother’s 
fury as I read her out this passage! 
Indeed, I have always had a taste 
for a joke (that practised on the par- 
son, as described above, is, I confess, 
a true bill), and used carefully to 
select for Mrs. Barry’s hearing all 
the compliments that Lady Lyndon 
passed upon her. The dragon was 
the name by which she was known 
in this precious correspondence, or 
sometimes she was designated by the 
title of the “Irish Witch.” As for 
me, I was denominated “ my gaoler,” 
“my tyrant,” “the dark spirit which 
has obtained the mastery over my 
being,” and so on, in terms always 
complimentary to my power, how- 
ever little they might be so to my 
amiability. Here is another extract 
from her “ Prison Diary,” by which 
it will be seen that my lady, although 
she pretended to be so indifferent to 
my goings on, had a sharp woman’s 
eye, and could be as jealous as an- 
other :— 

. . * * 


“* Wednesday.—This day two years my 
last hope and pleasure in life was taken 
from me, and my dear child was called 
to heaven. Haus he joined his neglected 
brother there, whom I suffered to grow 
up unheeded by my side, and whom the 
tyranny of the monster to whom I am 
united drove to exile, and, perbaps, to 
death? Or is the child alive, as my 
fond heart sometimes deems? Charles 
Bullingdon! come to the aid of a 
wretched mother, who acknowledges her 
crimes, her coldness towards thee, and 
now bitterly pays for her error! But, 
no, he cannot live! I am distracted! 
My only hope is in you, my cousin — 
you, whom J had once thought to salute 
by a still fonder title, my dear George 
Poynings! Oh, be my knight and my 
preserver, the true chivalric being thou 
ever wert, and rescue me from the thrall 
of the felon caitiff who holds me captive, 

rescue me from him, and from Stycorax, 
the vile Irish witch, his mother ! ” 


(Here follow some verses, such as 
her ladyship was in the habit of 
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composing by reams, in which she 
compares herself to Sabra, in the 
Seven Champions, and beseeches her 
George to rescue her from the dragon, 
meaning Mrs. Barry. I omit the 
lines, and proceed ),— 


‘Even my poor child, who perished 
untimely on this sad anniversary, the 
tyrant who governs me had taught to 
despise and dislike me. ’Twas in dis- 
obedience to my orders, my prayers, that 
he went on the fatal journey. What 
sufferings, what humiliations have 1 had 
to endure since then! I ama prisoner 
in my own halls, I should fear poison, 
but that 1 know the wretch has a sordid 
interest in keeping me alive, and that my 
death would be the signal for his ruin, 
But I dare not stir without my odious, 
hideous, vulgar gaoler, the horrid Irish- 
woman, who pursues my every step. I 
am locked into my chamber at night, like 
a felon, and only suffered to leave it 
when ordered into the presence of my 
lord (J ordered!), to be present at his 
orgies with his boon companions, and to 
hear his odious converse as he lapses into 
the disgusting madness of intoxication ! 
He has given up even the semblance of 
constancy—he, who swore that I alone 
could attach or charm him! And now 
he brings his vulgar mistresses before 
my very eyes, and would have had me 
acknowledge, as heir to my own pro- 
perty, his child by another ! 

‘“* No, I never will submit! Thou, 
and thou only, my George, my early 
friend, shalt be heir to the estates of 
Lyndon, Why did not Fate join me to 
thee, instead of to the odious man who 
holds me under his sway, and make the 
poor Calista happy ?” 


* * * * 


So the letters would run on for 
sheets upon sheets in the closest cramp- 
ed hand-writing ; and I leave any un- 
prejudiced reader to say whether the 
writer of such documents must not 
have been as silly and vain a creature 
as ever lived, and whether she did not 
want being taken care of? I could 
copy out yards of rhapsody to Lord 
George Poynings, her old flame, in 
which she addressed him by the most 
affectionate names, and implored him 
to find a refuge for her against her 
oppressors ; but they would fatigue 
the reader to peruse, as they would 
me to copy. The fact is, that this 
unlucky lady had the knack of writ- 
ing a great deal more than she meant. 
She was always reading novels and 
trash ; putting herself into imaginary 
characters, flying off into heroics and 
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sentimentalities, and, with as little 
heart as any woman I ever knew, 
yet shewing the most violent dispo- 
sition to be in love. She wrote al- 
ways as if she was in a flame of 
assion. I have an elegy on her 
ap-dog, the most tender and pa- 
thetic piece she ever wrote ; and most 
tender notes of remonstrance to 
Betty, her favourite maid; to her 
housekeeper, on quarrelling with her; 
to half-a-dozen acquaintances, each 
of whom she addressed as the dearest 
friend in the world, and forgot, the 
very moment she took up another 
fancy. As for her love for her 
children, the above passage will 
shew how much she was capable of 
true maternal feeling; the very sen- 
tence in which she records the death 
of one child serves to betray her 
egotisms, and to wreak her spleen 
against myself; and she only wishes 
to recall another from the grave, in 
order that he may be of some per- 
sonal advantage to her. If I did 
deal severely with this woman, keep- 
ing her from her flatterers who 
would have bred discord between us, 
and locking her up out of mischief, 
who shall say that I was wrong? If 
any woman deserved a strait waist- 
coat, it was my Lady Lyndon; and I 
have known people in my time ma- 
nacled, and with their heads shaved, 
in the straw, who had not com- 
mitted half the follies of that fool- 
ish, vain, infatuated creature.* 

My mother was so enraged by the 
charges against me and herself which 
these letters contained, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty I could 
keep her from discovering our know- 
ledge of them to Lady Lyndon, 
whom it was, cf course, my object, to 
keep in ignorance of our knowledge 
of her designs ; for I was anxious to 
know how far they went, and to 
what pitch of artifice she would go. 
The letters increased in interest (as 
they say of the novels) as they pro- 
ceeded. Pictures were drawn of my 
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treatment of her which would make 
your heart throb. I don't know of 
what monstrosities she did not ac- 
cuse me, and what miseries and starv- 
ation she did not profess herself to 
undergo, all the while she was living 
exceedingly fat and contented to out- 
ward appearances, at our house at 
Castle Lyndon. _Novel-reading and 
vanity had turned her brain. I could 
not say a rough word to her (and she 
merited many thousands a-day, I can 
tell you) but she declared I was putting 
her to the torture; and my mother 
could not remonstrate with her but 
she went off into a fit of hysterics, of 
which she would declare the worthy 
old lady was the cause. 

At last she began to threaten to 
kill herself; and, though 1 by no 
means kept the cutlery out of the 
way, did not stint her in garters, and 
left her doctor’s shop at her entire 
service,—knowing her character full 
well, and that there was no woman 
in Christendom less likely to lay 
hands on her precious life than her- 
self, yet these threats began to have 
an effect evidently in the quarter to 
which they were addressed ; for the 
milliners’ packets now began to ar- 
rive with great frequency, and the 
bills sent to her contained assurances 
of coming aid. The chivalrous Lord 
George Poynings was coming to his 
cousin’s rescue, and did me the com- 
pliment to say that he hoped to free 
his dear cousin from the clutches of 
the most atrocious villain that ever 
disgraced humanity, and that, when 
she was free, measures should be 
taken for a divorce, on the ground 
of cruelty and every species of ill 
usage on my part. 

I had copies of all these precious 
documents on one side and the other 
carefully made, by my _before- 
mentioned relative, godson, and se- 
cretary, Mr. Redmond Quin, at pre- 
sent the worthy agent of the Castle 
Lyndon property. This was a son 
of my old flame Nora, whom I had 


* Whatever her ladyship’s faults were, and, indeed, she seems, according to her 
own shewing, to have been as vain and silly a creature as ever lived, yet she seems 
to have had, from Mr. Barry's own account, a very sincere attachment for that 
amiable individual ; to have come to him whenever he gave her the slightest encou- 
ragement; and, if she wrote silly letters to other persons, they appear to have been 
quite harmless, in intention at least, and to have lad no further culpability than that 


resulting from an exceedingly strong vanity and feeble head. 


Those letters to Lord 


George Poyningswhich her husband made use of against her subsequently, her husband 
here acknowledges to have been written without the slightest culpable design. 
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taken from her in a fit of generosity, 
rs to care for his education at 

rinity College, and provide for him 
through life. But after the lad had 
been for a year at the University 
the tutors would not admit him to 
commons or lectures until his college 
bills were paid; and, offended by 
this insolent manner of demanding 
the paltry sum due, I withdrew 
my patronage from the place, and 
ordered my gentleman to Castle 
Lyndon, where I made him useful to 
me in a hundred ways. In my dear 
little boy’s lifetime, he tutored the 
poor child as far as his high spirit 
would let him ; but I promise you it 
was small trouble poor dear Bryan 
ever gave the books. Then he kept 
Mrs. Barry’s accounts; copied my 
own interminable correspondence 
with my lawyers and the agents of 
all my various property; took a hand 
at picquet or backgammon of even- 
ings with me and my mother; or, 
being an ingenious lad enough 
(though of a mean, boorish spirit, as 
became the son of such a father), ac- 
companied my Lady Lyndon’s spinet 
with his flageolet; or read French 
and Italian with her, in both of 
which languages her ae was a 
fine scholar, and in which he also 
became perfectly conversant. It 
would make my watchful old mother 
very angry to hear them conversing 
in these languages; for, not under- 
standing a word of either of them, 
Mrs. Brady was furious when they 
were spoken, and always said it was 
some scheming they were after. 
It was Lady Lyndon’s constant way 
of annoying the old lady, when the 
three were alone together, to address 
Quin in one or other of these 
tongues. 

I was perfectly at ease with regard 
to his fidelity, for I had bred the lad, 
and loaded him with benefits, and, 
besides, had had various proofs of 
his trustworthiness. He it was who 
brought me three of Lord George's 
letters, in reply to some of my lady’s 
complaints, which were concealed be- 
tween the leather and the boards of 
a book which was sent from the cir- 
culating library for her ladyship’s 
perusal. He and my lady too had 
frequent quarrels. She mimicked 


his gait in her pleasanter moments ; 
in her haughty moods, she would not 
sit down to table with a tailor's 
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grandson. “ Send me any thing for 
company but that odious Quin,” she 
would say, when I proposed that he 
should go and amuse her with his 
books and his dute; for, quarrelsome 
as we were, it must not be supposed 
we were always at it: I was occa- 
sionally attentive to her. We would 
be friends for a month together 
sometimes, then we would quarrel 
for a fortnight, then she would keep 
her apartments for a month; all of 
which domestic circumstances were 
noted down in her ladyship’s pe- 
culiar way in her journal of cap- 
tivity, as she called it: and a pretty 
document it is! Sometimes she 
writes, “My monster has been al- 
most kind to-day,” or “my ruffian 
has deigned to smile.” ‘Then she 
will break out into expressions of 
savage hate ; but for my poor mother 
it was always hatred. It was, “ The 
she-dragon is sick to-day ; I wish to 
Heaven she would die!” or, “ the 
hideous old Irish basket-woman has 
been treating me to some of her 
Bilingsgate to-day,” and so forth ; 
all which expressions, read to Mrs. 
Brady, or translated from the French 
and Italian, in which many of 
them were written, did not fail to 
keep the old lady in a perpetual 
fury against her charge; and so I 
had my watch-dog, as I called her, 
always on the alert. In translating 
these languages, young Quin was of 
great service to me; for I had a 
smattering of French; and High 
Dutch, when I was in the army, of 
course, I knew well; but Italian I 
knew nothing of, and was glad of 
the services of so faithful and cheap 
an interpreter. 

This cheap and faithful inter- 
preter, this godson and kinsman, on 
whom and on whose family I had 
piled up benefits, was actually trying 
to betray me, and for several months, 
at least, was in league with the enemy 
against me. I believe that the rea- 
son why they did not move earlier 
was the want of the great mover 
of all treasons—money, of which, in 
all parts of my establishment, there 
was a woful scarcity ; but of this 
they also managed to get a supply 
through my rascal of a godson, who 
could come and go quite unsus- 
pected ; and the whole scheme’ was 
arranged under our very noses, and 
the post-chaise ordered, and the 
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means of escape actually got ready, 
while I never suspected their design. 

A mere accident made me ac- 
quainted with their plan. One of 
my colliers had a pretty daughter ; 
and this pretty lass had for her ba- 
chelor, as they call them in Ireland, 
a certain lad who brought the letter- 
bag for Castle Lyndon (and many a 
dunning letter for me was there in 
it, God wot!); and this letter-boy 
told his sweetheart how he brought a 
bag of money from the town for 
Master Quin; and how that Tim, 
the post-boy, had told him that he 
was to bring a chaise down to the 
water at a certain hour; and Miss 
Rooney, who had no secrets from 
me, blurted out the whole story, 
asked me what scheming I was after, 
and what poor, unlucky girl I was 
going to ar away with the chaise 
I had ordered, and bribe with the 
money I had got from town ? 

Then the whole secret flashed 
upon me, that the man I had che- 
rished in my bosom was going to be- 
tray me. I thought at one time of 
catching the couple in the act of 
escape; half drowning them in the 
ferry which they had to cross to get 
to their chaise, and of pistolling the 
young traitor before Lady Lyndon’s 
eyes; but, on second thoughts, it was 
quite clear that the news of the 
escape would make a noise through 
the country, and rouse the confounded 
justice’s people about my ears, and 
bring me no good in the end. So I 
was obliged to smother my just in- 
dignation, and to content myself by 
crushing the foul conspiracy, just 
at the moment it was about to be 
hatched. 

I went home, and in half-an-hour, 
and with a few of my terrible looks, 
I had Lady Lyndon on her knees, 
begging me to forgive her; confess- 
ing all and every thing; ready to 
vow and swear she would never 
make such an attempt again; and 
declaring that she was fifty times on 
the point of owning every thing to 
me, but that she feared my wrath 
against the poor young lad, her ac- 
complice, who was indeed the author 
and inventor of all the mischief. 
This, though I knew how entirely 
false the statement was, I was fain to 
pretend to believe; so I begged her 
to write to her cousin, Lord George, 


who had supplied her with money, 


t 
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as she admitted, and with whom the 
plan had been arranged, stating, 
briefly, that she had altered her 
mind as to the trip to the country 
proposed ; and that, as her dear hus- 
band was rather in delicate health, 
she preferred to stay at home and 
nurse him. I added a dry post- 
script, in which I stated that it would 
give me great pleasure if his lord- 
ship would come and visit us at 
Castle Lyndon; and that I longed to 
renew an acquaintance which in 
former times gave me so much satis- 
faction. “I should seek him out,” I 
added, “ so soon as-ever I was in his 
neighbourhood, and eagerly antici- 
vated the pleasure of a meeting with 
him.” I think he must have under- 
stood my meaning perfectly well, 
which was, that I would run him 
through the body on the very first 
occasion I could come at him. 

Then I had a scene with my per- 
fidious rascal of a nephew, in which 
the young reprobate shewed an au- 
dacity and a spirit for which I was 
quite unprepared. When I taxed 
him with ingratitude, “ What do I 
owe you?” said he. “I have toiled 
for you as no man ever did for an- 
other, and worked without a penny 
of wages. It was you yourself who 
sot me against you, by giving me a 
task against which my soul revolted, 
—by making me a spy over your 
unfortunate wife, whose weakness is 
as pitiable as are her misfortunes 
and ~~ rascally treatment of her. 
Flesh and blood could not bear to 
sec the manner in which you used 
her. I tried to help her to escape 
from you; and I would do it again, 
if the opportunity offered, and so I 
tell you to your teeth!” When I 
offered to blow his brains out for his 
insolence, “ Pooh!” said he,—*“ kill the 
man who saved your poor boy’s life 
once, and who was endeavouring to 
keep him out of the ruin and perdi- 
tion into which a wicked father was 
leading him, when a Merciful 
Power interposed, and withdrew him 
from this house of crime? I would 
have left you months ago, but | 
hoped for some chance of rescuing 
this unhappy lady. I swore I would 
try, the day I saw you strike her. 
Kall me, you woman's bully! You 
would, if you dared, but you have 
not the heart. Your very servants 
like me better than you. Touch 
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me, and they will rise and send you 
to the gallows you merit !” 

I interrupted this neat speech by 
sending a water-bottle at the young 
gentleman's head, which felled him 
to the ground; and then I went to 
meditate upon what he had said to 
me. It was true the fellow had 
saved poor little Bryan's life, and 
the boy to his dying day was ten- 
derly attached to him. “ Be good to 
Redmond, papa,” were almost the 
last words he spoke ; and I promised 
the poor child, on his death-bed, 
that I would do as he asked. It was 
also true, that rough usage of him 
would be little liked by my people, 
with whom he had managed to be- 
come a great favourite ; which, some: 
how, though I got drunk with the 
rascals often, and was much more 
familiar with them than a man of my 
rank commonly is, yet I knew I was 
by no means liked by them, and the 
scoundrels were murmuring against 
me perpetually. 

But I might have spared myself 
the trouble of debating what his fate 
should be, for the young gentleman 
took the disposal of it out of my 
hands in the simplest way in the 
world, viz., by alien and binding 
up his head so soon as he came to 
himself, by taking his horse from 
the stables; and, as he was quite free 
to go in and out of the house and 
park as he liked, he disappeared 
without the least let or hindrance; 
and, leaving the horse behind him at 
the ferry, went off in the very post- 
chaise which was waiting for “a 
Lyndon. I saw and heard no more 
of him for a considerable time, and, 
now that he was out of the house, 
did not consider him a very trouble- 
some enemy. 


But the cunning artifice of woman 
is such that, I think, in the long run, 
no man, were he Machiavel himself, 
could escape from it; and though I 
had ample proofs in the above trans- 
action (in which my wife's perfidious 
designs were frustrated by my fore- 
sight, and under her own hand- 
writing) of the deceitfulness of her 
character and her hatred for me, yet 
she actually managed to deceive me, 
in_ spite of all my precautions 
and the vigilance of my mother in 
my behalf. Had I followed that good 
lady's advice, who scented the danger 
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from afar off, as it were, I should 
never have fallen into the snare pre- 
pared for me, and which was laid in 
a way that was as successful as it was 
simple, 

My Lady Lyndon’s relation with 
me was a singular one. Her life was 
passed in a crack-brained sort of 
alternation between love and hatred 
for me. If I was in a good humour 
with her (as occurred sometimes), 
there was nothing she would not do 
to propitiate me further, and she 

would be as absurd and violent in 
her expressions of fondness as, at 
other moments, she would be in her 
demonstrations of hatred. It is not 
rem feeble, easy husbands, who are 
oved best in the world, according to 
my experience of it. Ido think the 
women like a little violence of 
temper, and think no worse of a hus- 
band who exercises his authority 
pretty smartly. I had got my lady 
into such a terror about me, that 
when I smiled it was quite an era of 
happiness to her; and, if I beckoned 
to her, she would come fawning up to 
me like adog. I recollect how, for 
the few days I was at school, the 
cowardly, mean-spirited fellows 
would laugh if ever our school- 
master made a joke. It was the same 
in the regiment whenever the bully 
of a sergeant was disposed to be 
jocular—not a recruit but was on the 
road grin. Well, a wise and de- 
termined husband will get his wife 
into this condition of discipline ; and 
I brought my high-born wife to kiss 
my hand, to pull off my boots, to 
fetch and carry for me like a servant, 
and always to make it a holiday, too, 
when I was in good humour. I con- 
fided, perhaps, too much in the dura- 
tion of this disciplined obedience, and 
forgot that the very hypocrisy which 
forms a part of it (all timid people 
are liars in their hearts) may be 
exerted in a way that may be far 
from agreeable in order to deceive 
you. 
’ After the ill success of her last 
adventure, which gave me endless 
opportunities to banter her, one 
would have thought I might have 
been on my guard as to what her 
real intentions were; but she mana- 
ged to mislead me with an art of dis- 
simulation quite admirable, and lulled 
me into a fatal security with regard 
to her intentions: for, one day, as I 
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was joking her, and asking her 
whether she would take the water 
again, whether she had found an- 
other lover, and so forth, she sud- 
denly burst into tears, and, seizing 
hold of my hand, cried passionately 
out,— 

“ Ah, Barry, you know well enough 
that I have never loved but you! 
Was I ever so wretched that a kind 
word from you did not make me 
happy ? ever so angry, but the least 
offer of good-will on your part did not 
bring me to your side? Did I not 
give a sufficient proof of my affection 
for you, in bestowing one of the first 
fortunes in England upon you? have 
I repined or rebuked you for the way 
you have wasted it? No, I loved 
you too much and too fondly; I have 
always loved you. From the first 
moment I saw you, I felt irresistibly 
attracted towards you. I saw your 
bad qualities, and trembled at your 
violence; but I could not help loving 
-~ I married you, though I knew 

was sealing my own fate in doing 
so, and in spite of reason and duty. 
What sacrifice do you want from 
me? I am ready to make any, so 
you will but love me, or, if not, that 
at least, you will gently use me.” 

I was in a particularly good 
humour that day, and we had a sort 
of reconciliation ; though my mother, 
when she heard the speech, and saw 
me softening towards her ladyship, 
warned me solemnly, and said, “ De- 
pend on it, the artful hussy has some 
other scheme in her head now.” 
The old lady was right, and [ 
swallowed the bait which her lady- 
ship had prepared to entrap me as 
simply as any gudgeon takes a hook. 

I had been trying to negotiate with 
a man for some money, for which I 
had pressing occasion ; but since, our 
dispute regarding the affair of the 
succession, my lady had resolutely 
refused to sign any papers for my 
advantage, and without her name, I 
am sorry to say, my own was of little 
value in the market, and I could not 
get a guinea from any money-dealer 
in London or Dublin. Nor could I 
get the rascals from the latter place 
to visit me at Castle Lyndon, owing 
to that unlucky affair I had with 
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Lawyer Sharp, when I made him 
lend me the money he brought down, 
and old Solomons, the Jew, being 
robbed of the bond I gave him 
after leaving my house,* the people 
would not trust themselves within 
my walls any more. Our rents, too, 
were in the hands of receivers by this 
time, and it was as much as I could 
do to get enough money from the 
rascals to pay my wine-merchants 
their bills. Our English property, 
as I have said, was equally hampered, 
and, as often as 1 applied to my 
lawyers and agents for money, would 
come a reply demanding money of 
me, for debts and pretended claims 
which the rapacious rascals said they 
had on me. 

It was, then, with some feelings of 
pleasure that I got a letter from my 
confidential man in Gray's Inn, Lon- 
don, saying (in reply to some ninety- 


ninth demand of mine) that he 
thought he could get me some 


money; and inclosing a letter from 
a respectable firm in the City of 
London, connected with the mining 
interest, which offered to redeem the 
incumbrance in taking a long lease 
of certain property of ours, which 
was still pretty free, upon the coun- 
tess’s signature, and provided they 
could be assured of her free will in 
giving it. They said they heard she 
lived in terror of her life from me, 
and meditated a separation, in which 
case she might repudiate any deeds 
signed by her while in durance, and 
subject them, at any rate, to a doubt- 
ful and expensive litigation, and de- 
manded to be made assured of her 
ladyship’s perfect free will in the 
transaction before they advanced a 
shilling of their capital. 

Their terms were so exorbitant, 
that I saw at once their offer must 
be sincere, and, as my lady was in 
her gracious mood, had no difficulty 
in persuading her to write a letter, 
in her own hand, declaring that the 
accounts of our misunderstandings 
were utter calumnies, that we lived 
in perfect union, and that she was 
quite ready to execute any deed which 
her hiusband might desire her to sign. 

This proposal was a very timely 
one, and filled me with great hopes. 





* These exploits of Mr. Lyndon are not related in the narrative. He probably, in 
the cases above alluded to, took the law into his own hands in that primitive and 


simple manner which is even now, as we hear occasionally, employed in Ireland. 
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I have not pestered my readers with 
many accounts of my debts and law- 
affairs, which were by this time so 
vast and complicated that I never 
thoroughly knew them myself, and 
was rendered half wild by their 
urgency. Suffice it to say, my money 
was gone—my credit was done. I 
was living at Castle Lyndon off m 
own beef and mutton, and the ieaak 
turf, and potatoes, off my own estate ; 
I had to watch Lady Lyndon within, 
and the bailiffs without. For the 
last two years, since I went to Dublin 
to receive money, which I unluckily 
lost at play there, to the disappoint- 
ment of my creditors, I did not ven- 
ture to shew in that city, and could 
only appear at our own county town 
at rare intervals; and, because I 
knew the sheriffs, whom I swore I 
would murder if any ill chance hap- 
ned to me. A duce of a good 
oan then was the most welcome pro- 
spect possible to me, and I hailed it 
with all the eagerness imaginable. 

In reply to Lady Lyndon’s letter 
came, in course of time, an answer 
from the confounded London mer- 
chants, stating, that if her ladyship 
would confirm by word of mouth at 
their counting-house in Birchin 
Lane, London, the statement of her 
letter, they, having surveyed her pro- 
perty, would no doubt come to 
terms; but they declined incurring 
the risk ofa visit to Castle Lyndon to 
negotiate, as they were aware how 
other respectable parties, such as 
Messrs. Sharp and Salmon of Dublin, 
had been treated there. This was a 
hit at me; but there are certain situ- 
ations in which people can’t dictate 
their own terms, and, faith, I was so 
pease now for money, that I could 

ave signed a bond with Old Nick 
himself, if he had come provided with 
a good round sum. 

I resolved to go and take the 
countess to London. It was in vain 
that my mother prayed and warned 
me. “Depend on it,” says she, 
“there is some artifice. When once 
you get into that wicked town, you 
are not safe. Here you may live for 
yearsand years, in luxury and splen- 
dour, barring claret and all the 
windows broken; but, as soon as they 
have you in London, they "ll get the 
better of my poor innocent lad ; and 
the first thing I shall hear of you 
will be, that you are in trouble.” 
VOL. XXX. NO. CLXXX. 
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“ Why go, Redmond?” said my 
wife. “I am happy here, as long as 
you are kind to me, as you now are. 
Ve can’t appear in London as we 
ought; the little money you will get 
will be spent, like all the rest has been. 
Let us turn shepherd and shep- 
herdess, and look to our flocks and 
be content.” And she took my hand 
and kissed it, while my mother only 
said, “ Humph! I believe she’s at the 
bottom of it—the wicked schamer!” 

I told my wife she was a fool; 
bade Mrs. Barry not be uneasy, and 
was hot upon going, and would take 
no denial from either party. How I 
was to get the money to go was the 
question: but that was solved by 
my good mother, who was always 
ready to help me on a pinch, and who 
produced sixty guineas from a stock- 
ing, which was all the ready money 
that Barry Lyndon, of Castle Lyn- 
don, and married to a fortune of 
twenty thousand a-year, could com- 
mand, such had been the havoe made 
in this fine fortune by my own 
extravagance (as I must confess), but 
chiefly by my misplaced confidence 
and the rascality of others. 

We did not start in state, you may 
be sure. We did not let the country 
know we were going, or leave notice 
of adieu with our neighbours. The 
famous Mr. Barry Lyndon and his 
noble wife travelled in a hack- chaise 
and pair to Waterford, under the 
name of Mr. and Mrs. Jones, and 
thence took shipping for Bristol, 
where we arrived quite without acci- 
dent. When a man is going to the 
deuce, how easy and pleasant the 
journey is! The thought of the 
money quite put me in a good hu- 
mour, and my wife, as she lay on my 
shoulder in the post-chaise going to 
London, said it was the happiest ride 
she had taken since our marriage. 

One night we stayed at Reading, 
whence I despatched a note to my 
agent at Gray’s Inn, saying I would 
be with him during the day, and 
begging him to procure me a lodg- 
ing, and to hasten the preparations 
for the loan. My lady and I agreed 
that we would go to France, and 
wait there for better times, and that 
night, over our supper, formed a score 
of plans both for pleasure and re- 
trenchment. You would have thought 
it was Darby and Joan together 
over their supper. Oh, woman! 
YY 
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woman! when I recollect Lady Lyn- 
don’s smiles and blandishments, how 
happy she seemed to be on that 
night! what an air of innocent 
confidence appeared in her beha- 
viour, and what affectionate names 
she called me! I am lost in wonder 
at the depth of her hypocrisy. Who 
can be surprised that an unsuspect- 
ing person like myself should have 
been a victim to such a consummate 
deceiver ? 

We were in London at three 
o'clock, and half-an-hour before the 
time appointed our chaise drove to 
Gray's Inn. I easily found out Mr. 
Tapewell’s apartments—a gloomy 
den it was, and in an unlucky hour 
I entered it! As we went up the 
dirty back-stair, lighted by a feeble 
lamp and the dim sky of a dismal 
London afternoon, my wife seemed 
agitated and faint. ‘“ Redmond,” 
said she, as we got up to the door, 
“don’t go in: I am sure there is 
danger. There's time yet, let us go 
back—to Ireland—-any where!” And 
she put herself before the door, in 
one of her theatrical attitudes, and 
took my hand. 

I just pushed her away to one 
side. “ Lady Lyndon,” said I, “ you 
are an old fool !” 

“ Old fool!” said she; and she 
jumped at the bell, which was quickly 
answered by a mouldy-looking gen- 
tleman, in an unpowdered wig, to 
whom she cried, “ Say Lady Lyn- 
don is here;” and stalked down the 
passage, muttering, “ Old fool.” It 
was “ old” which was the epithet that 
touched her. I might call her any 
thing but that. 

Mr. Tapewell was in his musty 
room, surrounded by his parchments 
and tin boxes. He advanced and 
bowed ; begged her ladyship to be 
seated ; pointed towards a chair for 
me, which I took, rather wondering 
at his insolence; and then retreated 
to a side-door, saying he would be 
back in one moment. 

And back he did come in one mo- 
ment, bringing with him—whom, do 
you think? Another lawyer, six 
constables in red waistcoats, with 
bludgeons and pistols, my Lord 
George Poynings, and his aunt Lady 
Jane Peckover. 

When my Lady Lyndon saw her 
old flame, she flung herself into his 
arms in a hysterical passion. She 
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called him her saviour, her preserver, 
her gallant knight, and then, turn- 
ing round to me, poured out a flood of 
invective which quite astonished me. 

“ Old fool, as I am,” said she, “I 
have outwitted the most crafty and 
treacherous monster under the sun. 
Yes, I was a fool when I married 
you, and gave up other and nobler 
hearts for your sake — yes, I was a 
fool when I forgot my name and 
lineage to unite myself with a base- 
born adventurer —a fool to bear, 
without repining, the most monstrous 
tyranny that ever woman suffered; 
to allow my property to be squan- 
dered; to see women, as base and 
low-born as yourself ——” 

“ For Heaven's sake, be calm!” 
cries the lawyer; and then bounded 
back behind the constables, seeing a 
threatening look in my eye, which 
the rascal did not like. Indeed, I 
could have torn him to pieces, had 
he come near me. Meanwhile, my 
lady continued in a strain of in- 
coherent fury, screaming against me, 
and against my mother, especially, 
upon whom she heaped abuse worthy 
of Billingsgate, and always beginning 
and ending the sentence with the 
word fool. 

“ You don’t tell all, my lady,” says 
I, bitterly ; “ I said old fool.” 

“IT have no doubt you said and 
did, sir, every thing that a black- 
guard could say or do,” interposed 
little Poynings. “ This lady is now 
safe under the protection of her re- 
lations and the law, and need fear 
your infamous persecutions no 
longer.” 

* But you are not safe,” roared I; 
“and, as sure as I am a man of 
honour, and have tasted your blood 
once, I will have your heart’s blood 
now.” 

“ Take down his words, constables ; 
swear the peace against him!” 
screamed the little lawyer, from be- 
hind his tipstaffs. 

“ T would not sully my sword with 
the blood of such a ruffian,” cried 
my lord, relying on the same doughty 
protection. “If the scoundrel re- 
mains in London another day, he 
will be seized as a common swindler.” 
And this threat indeed made me 
wince, for I knew that there were 
scores of writs out against me in 
town, and that, once in prison, my 
case was hopeless. 
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“ Where ’s the man will seize me?” 
shouted I, drawing my sword, and 
placing my back to the door. “ Let 
the scoundrel come. You— you 
cowardly braggart, come first, if you 
have the soul of a man!” 

“ We're not going to seize you!” 
said the lawyer; my ladyship, her 
aunt, and a division of the bailiffs 
moving off as he spoke. ‘ My dear 
sir, we don’t wish to seize you; we 
will give you a handsome sum to 
leave the country, only leave her 
ladyship in peace!” 

“ And the country will be well rid 
of such a villain!” says my lord, re- 
treating too, and not sorry to get out 
of my reach ; and the scoundrel of a 
lawyer followed him, leaving me in 
possession of the apartment, and in 
company of the three bullies from 
the police-office, who were all armed 
to the teeth. I was no longer the 
man I was at twenty, when I should 
have charged the ruffians sword in 
hand, and have sent at least one of 
them to his account. I was broken 
in spirit, regularly caught in the 
toils, utterly baffled and beaten by 
that woman. Was she relenting at 
the door when she paused and begged 
me to turn back? Had she not a 
lingering love for me still? Her 
conduct shewed it, as I came to reflect 
on it. It was my only chance now 
left in the world, so I put down my 
sword upon the lawyer's desk. 

“ Gentlemen,” said I, “ I shall use 
no violence ; you may tell Mr. ‘Tape- 
well Iam quite ready to speak with 
him when he is at leisure!” and I 
sat down and folded my arms quite 
peaceably. What a change from the 
Barry Lyndon of old days! but, as I 
have read in an old book about Hanni- 
bal the Carthaginian general, when he 
invaded the Romans, his troops, which 
were the most gallant in the world 
and carried all before them, went into 
cantonments in some city where they 
were so sated with the luxuries and 
pleasures of life, that they were easily 
beaten in the next campaign. It was 
so with me now. My strength of 
mind and body were no longer those 
of the brave youth who shot his man 
at fifteen, and fought a score of 
battles within six years afterwards. 
Now, in the Fleet Prison, where I 
write this, there is a small man who 
is always jeering me and making 
game of me, who asks me to fight, 
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and I haven't the courage to touch 
him. But I am anticipating the 
eon and wretched events of my 

istory of humiliation, and had better 
proceed in order. 

I took a lodging in a coffee-house 
near Gray’s Inn, taking care to in- 
form Mr. Tapewell of my where- 
abouts, and anxiously expecting a 
visit from him. He came and brought 
me the terms which Lady Lyndon’s 
friends proposed,—a paltry annuity of 
3001. a-year, to be paid on the con- 
dition of my remaining abroad out 
of the three kingdoms, and to be 
stopped on the instant of my return. 
He told me what I very well knew, 
that my stay in London would in- 
fallibly plunge me in gaol, that 
there were writs innumerable taken 
out against me here and in the west 
of England, that my credit was so 
blown upon that I could not hope to 
raise a shilling, and he left me a 
night to consider of his proposal, 
saying that, if I refused it, the 
family would proceed ; if I acceded, 
a quarter’s salary should be paid 
to me at any foreign port I should 
prefer. 

What was the poor, lonely, and 
broken-hearted man to do? I took 
the annuity, and was declared outlaw 
in the course of next week. The 
rascal Quin had, I found, been, after 
all, the cause of my undoing. It was 
he devised the scheme for bringing 
me up to London, sealing the at- 
torney’s letter with a seal which had 
been agreed upon between him and 
the countess formerly ; indeed he had 
always been for trying the plan, and 
had proposed it at first, but her lady- 
ship, with her inordinate love of 
romance, preferred the project of 
elopement. Of these points my mo- 
ther wrote me word in my lonely 
exile, offering at the same time to 
come over and share it with me, which 
proposal I declined. She left Castle 
Lyndon a very short time after I had 
guitted it, and there was silence in 
that hall where, under my authority, 
had been exhibited so much hospi- 
tality and splendour. She thought 
she would never see me again, 
and bitterly reproached me for 
neglecting her ; but she was mistaken 
in that and in her estimate of me. 
She is very old, and is sitting by my 
side at this moment in the prison 
working, and has a bedroom in Fleet 
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Market over the way; and, with the to eke out a miserable existence, quite 
fifty-pound annuity which she has unworthy of the famous and fashion- 
kept with a wise prudence, we manage able Barry Lyndon. 


Mr. Barry Lyndon’s personal narrative finishes here, for the hand of 
death interrupted the ingenious author soon after the period at which the 
Memoir was compiled, after he had lived nineteen years an inmate of the 
Fleet Prison, where the prison records state he died of delirium tremens. 
His mother attained a prodigious old age, and the inhabitants of the place 
in her time can record with accuracy the daily disputes which used to take 
place between mother and son, until the latter, from habits of intoxication, 
falling into a state of almost imbecility, was tended by his tough old parent 
as a baby almost, and would cry if deprived of his necessary glass of brandy. 

His life on the Continent we have not the means of following accurately, 
but he appears to have resumed his former profession of a gambler without 
his former success. 

He returned secretly to England after some time, and made an abortive 
attempt to extort money from Lord George Poynings, under a threat of pub- 
lishing his correspondence with Lady Lyndon, and so preventing his lord- 
ship's match with Miss Driver, a great heiress, of strict principles and immense 
property in slaves in the West Indies. Barry narrowly escaped being taken 
prisoner by the bailiffs who were despatched after him by his lordship, who 
would have stopped his pension, but his wife would never consent to that act 
of justice, and, indeed, broke with my Lord George the very moment he mar- 
ried the West India lady. 

The fact is, the old countess thought her charms were perennial, and was 
never out of love with her husband. She was living at Bath, her property 
being carefully nursed by her noble relatives the Tiptoffs, who were to suc- 
ceed to it in fault of direct heirs; and such was the address of Barry and the 
sway he still held over the woman, that he actually had almost persuaded 
her to go and live with him again, when his plan and hers were interrupted 


by the appearance of a person that had been deemed dead for several _— 


This was no other than Viscoun‘ Bullingdon, who started up to the sur- 
prise of all, and especially to that of his kinsman of the house of ‘Tiptoff. 
This young nobleman made his appearance at Bath, with the letter from 
Barry to Lord George in his hand, in which the former threatened to expose 
his connexion with Lady Lyndon—a connexion, we need not state, which did 
not reflect the slightest dishonour upon either party, and only shewed that 
her ladyship was in the habit of writing exceedingly foolish letters, as many 
ladies, nay, gentlemen, have done ere this. For calling the honour of his 
mother in question, Lord Bullingdon assaulted his step-father (living at Bath 
under the name of Mr. Jones), and administered to him a tremendous casti- 
gation in the Pump-room ! 

His lordship’s history since his departure was a romantic one, which we 
do not feel bound to narrate. He had been wounded in the American War, 
reported dead, left prisoner and escaped. The remittances which were pro- 
mised him were never sent; the thought of the neglect almost broke the 
heart of the wild and romantic young man, and he determined to remain 
dead to the world at least, and to the mother who had denied him. It was 
in the woods of Canada, and three years after the event had occurred, that he 
saw the death of his half-brother chronicled in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
under the title of “ Fatal Accident to Lord Viscount Castle Lyndon,” on 
which he determined to return to England, where, though he made himself 
known, it was with very great difficulty, indeed, that he satisfied Lord Tiptoff 
of the authenticity of his claim. He was about to pay a visit to his lady 
mother at Bath, when he recognised the well-known face of Mr. Barry 
Lyndon, in spite of the modest disguise which that gentleman wore, and 
revenged upon his person the insults of former days. 

Lady Lyndon was furious when she heard of the rencontre, declined to see 
her son, and was for rushing at once to the arms of her adored Barry ; but 
that gentleman had been carried off meanwhile from gaol to gaol, until he 
was lodged in the hands of Mr. Bendigo of Chancery Lane, an assistant to a 
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sheriff of Middlesex, from whose house he went to the Fleet Prison. The 
sheriff and his assistant, the prisoner, nay, the prison itself, are now no more. 

As long as Lady Lyndon lived, Barry enjoyed his income, and was, per- 
haps, as happy in the prison as at any period of his existence; when her 
ladyship died, her successor sternly cut off the annuity, devoting the sum to 
charities, which, he said, would make a nobler use of it than the scoundrel 
who had enjoyed it hitherto. At his lordship’s death, in the Spanish cam- 
paign in the year 1811, his estate fell into the family of the Tiptoffs, and his 
title merged in their superior rank ; but it does not appear that the Marquis 
of Tiptotf (Lord George succeeded to the title on the demise of his brother) 
renewed either the pension of Mr. Barry or the charities which the late lord 
had endowed. The estate has vastly improved under his lordship’s careful 
management. The trees in Brackton Park are all about forty years old, and 
the Irish property is rented in exceedingly small farms to many thousands of 
the thrifty, cleanly, orderly, loyal peasantry of Ireland, who still entertain 
the stranger with stories of the daring, and the devilry, and the wickedness, 
and the fall of Barry Lyndon. 

When that famous character lost his income, his spirits entirely fell. He 
was removed into the paupers’ ward, where he was known to black boots for 
wealthier prisoners, and where he was detected in stealing a tobacco- 
box. It was in this plight his stanch old mother found him, and from it she 
withdrew him ; and if, upon being restored to bread and cheese, he despised 
blacking boots and no longer stole snuff-boxes, the reader must not fancy 
that he was a whit more virtuous than when, under the strong temptation of 
necessity, he performed those actions unworthy of a man and a gentleman. 
If the tale of his life have any moral (which I sometimes doubt), it is that 
honesty is not the best policy. That was a pettifogger’s maxim, who half 
admits he would be a rogue if he found his profit in it, and has led astray 
scores of misguided people both in novels and the world, who forthwith set 
up the worldly prosperity or adversity of a man as standards by which his 
worth should be tried. Novelists especially make a most profuse, mean use 
of this pedlar’s measure, and mete out what they call poetical justice. 

Justice, forsooth! Does human life exhibit justice after this fashion ? 
Is it the good always who ride in gold coaches, and the wicked who go to the 
workhouse? Is a Sonten never preferred before a capable man? Does the 
world always reward merit, never worship cant, never raise mediocrity to 
distinction ? never crowd to hear a donkey braying from a pulpit, nor ever 
buy the tenth edition of a fool’s book? Sometimes the contrary occurs, so 
that fools and wise, bad men and good, are more or less lucky in their turn, 
and honesty is “ the best policy,” or not, as the case may be. 

If this be true of the world, those persons who find their pleasure or get 
their livelihood by describing its manners and the people who live in it are 
bound surely to represent to the best of their power life as it really appears 
to them to be; not to foist off upon the public figures pretending to be 
delineations of human nature,—gay and agreeable cut-throats, otto-of-rose 
murderers, amiable hackney-coachmen, Prince Rodolphs and the like, being 
representatives of beings that never have or could have existed. At least, if 
not bounden to copy nature, they are justified in trying ; and hence in de- 
scribing not only what is beautiful, but what is ill-favoured too, faithfully, 
so that each may appear as like as possibie to nature. It is as right to look 
ata beauty as ata ieahinale ; and, if to look, to describe too: nor can the 
most prodigious genius improve upon the original. Who knows, then, but 
the old style of Moliére and Fielding, who drew from nature, may come into 
fashion again, and replace the terrible, the humorous, always the genteel im- 
possible now in vogue? ‘Then, with the sham characters, the sham moral 
may disappear. The one is a sickly humbug as well as the other. I believe 
for my part Hogarth’s pictures of “* Mariage @ la Mode” in Trafalgar Square 
to be more moral and more beautiful than West's biggest heroic piece, or 
Angelica Kaufmann’s most elegant allegory ! 

G. S. Firz-Boonts. 
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Horace Watpote relates an anec- 
dote of a visit to a button-seller in 
the City, and of desiring him to send 
home the parcel to the residence of 
Sir Robert, then in the flush and 
brightness of his reputation and 

wer. ‘The button-seller had never 
eard of such a person! Walpole 
uses the incident to point the moral 
of the vanity of fame. Whether this 
dweller near the Exchange suffered 
any detriment from that fervency in 
his own calling which had absorbed 
all his political curiosity, 7 fairly 
admit of a question; but, if any of 
our readers have lived in so deep an 
abstraction from literary life as never 
to have heard of John Foster, we 
can have no hesitation in affirming 
that they have been singularly un- 
fortunate; with the exception of 
Robert Hall, he is one of the 
few Nonconformists of modern 
times who can, with any show 
of probability, be said to possess 
a reputation beyond the pale of 
his own community. His Essays on 
decision of character, on a man’s 
writing memoirs of himself, on the 
use of the word “ Romantic,” &c. 
lifted him at once to the side of the 
most distinguished writers of his age. 
His power was felt and acknow- 
ledged. “I have read with the 
greatest admiration,” is the remark 
of Sir James Mackintosh, “the s- 
says of Mr. Foster, whom perhaps 
you know. He is one of the most 
at and eloquent writers that 
ingland has produced.” ‘The pane- 


gyric is ey exaggerated. It has 


not been our lot to meet with any 
modern author upon whose pro- 
ductions the epithet of suggestive 
might be more correctly bestowed. 
The parallel with Robert Hall, how- 
ever obvious, and, in some particu- 
lars, forcible, would very inadequately 
express the expansion of Foster's in- 
tellectual character—nay, in one re- 
spect, it would be decidedly unjust. 
It would be inadequate, because the 
talents of Hall never developed 
themselves in any work of pure lite- 


rature; and it would be unjust, be- 
cause the theological writings upon 
which the fame of Hall depends re- 
ceived the lingering polish of his 
own revision, while the sermons of 
Foster are given to the world as they 
were originally written, without alte- 
ration or correction. We know not 
that any discourse from the pulpit is 
now extant to which the authority of 
his own publication was given. ‘The 
intellectual physiognomy of Foster 
accordingly presents itself to our eyes 
under a three-fold aspect —first, as 
an essayist ; second, as a critic ; third, 
as a preacher. Our duty will be dis- 
charged by merely indicating the 
first. Of a book which has passed 
through nearly twenty editions, it 
might be safe to say, in the words of 
Johnson, “ that praise would be ridi- 
culous, and censure vain.” 

It was said with deep philosophy 
of meaning by Donne (Serm. |xxx.) 
that almost all knowledge is rather 
like a child that is embalmed to make 
a mummy, than that is nursed 
to make a man; rather conserved in 
the stature of the first age, than 
grown to be greater. The same 
writer has remarked, that if there be 
any addition to knowledge, it is ra- 
ther a new knowledge, rather a sin- 
gularity in a desire of proposing 
something that was not known be- 
fore, than an improving, an advanc- 
ing, a multiplying of former concep- 
tions. Now the author whom we 
are describing seems to have been 
above the idle vanity implied in this 
opinion of Donne. He does not 
pretend to give us a new face of 
truth, but the same face painted in a 
different position. He does not at- 
tempt to introduce anew set of figures, 
but only to dispose the same figures 
in different attitudes and combina- 
tions. The scenery of the essayist, as 
of the painter, must ever be the same, 
and he who would delineate the his- 
tory of the heart must go for his in- 
cidents where Montaigne went, and 
he who would weave another garland 
for the Graces} must go tothe garden 


* 1. Essays. 1828.—2. Contributions to the Eclectic Review. 2 vols. 1844.— 
3. Lectures delivered at Broadmead Chapel, Bristol. 1844. 
+ See the famous picture in the National Gallery. 
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which Reynolds visited before him. 
But those incidents of Montaigne may 
be reconstructed, and those flowers of 
Reynolds may be rearranged. How 
abundant are these susceptibilities in 
the landscape, under the eye of art, is 
shewn by the experience of every be- 
holder. Constable never complained 
that Gainsborough had gathered 
every market-cart into his own 
grounds; and Foster himself found 
it quite possible to give a freshness 
and youthful elasticity of health to 
illustrations of so familiar a topic as 
vanity of thought or indecision of 
character. All who have read his 
best writings must have felt the per- 
vading harmony of his manner. The 
language enriches the thought with a 
sufficient, but not cumbrous, splen- 
dour of decoration. The general tone 
of the composition is usually in excel- 
lent keeping. There is neither too 
much, nor too little light, and the 
philosophic shade of meditation, that 
seems to hang around his chambers 
of imagery, affords a happy contrast 
and relief to the occasional brilliancy 
of some of his colours. This circum- 
stance will not be thought unimport- 
ant by those who remember how 
much in literature and art depends 
upon the hanging of the picture. 
The critical character of Foster im- 
mediately introduces us to those co- 
pious volumes of miscellaneous com- 
mentary, illustration, and reflection, 
which are now reprinted for the be- 
nefit of his admirers. There is a 
saying of an Italian writer, that no 
man desires to read an account of 
what he has seen. He alludes to 
travels. But Addison, has a re- 
mark upon descriptive poetry which 
readily admits of a wider extension. 
Words, he says, well chosen, have so 
lively a force in them, that a descrip- 
tion often gives us more vivid ideas 
than the sight of the things them- 
selves. The reason he assigns for 
the apparent anomaly is this: in the 
survey of any object we have only so 
much painted on the imagination as 
enters by the eye; but in the de- 
scription of that object the _ pre- 
sents to us the view which he consi- 
ders to be most striking, and disco- 
vers to us several features which 
either escaped our attention, or were 
removed beyond our observation 
when we beheld the scene. We said 
that the remark permitted a more 
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general application. It seems to 
characterise, not merely the sensa- 
tions of pleasure, interest, and agree- 
able surprise, of which every intelli- 
gent reader is conscious in the 
perusal of the deliberate opinions of 
an honest, a reflective, and a culti- 
vated scholar. He may already have 
become familiar with the books re- 
viewed and the histories of the writers 
whose moral and mental features are 
delineated ; but in revisiting a pic- 
ture-gallery in the company of an 
accomplished friend, versed in the 
elegancies and refinements of art, we 
commonly find that some suggestion 
brings out into brighter prominence 
a latent expression in a ‘litian or a 
Claude. So it is in such criticisms 
as we refer to; they induce us to 
contemplate the countenance of the 
historian, the philosopher, or the 
poet, in @ new light, and indicate 
some expression of grace or of vul- 
garity in the physiognomy which 
had been previously unobserved. An 
example occurs in Mr. Foster’s elabo- 
rate article on Southey’s Kehama. 
Speaking of the coarse hideousness 
combined with the wonderful fertility 
of invention manifested in the de- 
scription of Padalon, the Hindoo 
hell, he adds, “ There is in the whole 
scene a certain flaring nearness which 
allows no retirement of the imagina- 
tion into wide, and dubious, and 
mysterious horrors.” The reader 
may have been previously conscious 
of some painful reflection of a flame 
upon his eye, without ever thinking 
oi this happy explanation. 

The circumstance, therefore, of two 
of these large volumes consisting of 
notices, more or less elaborate, of to- 
pics and men already known to every 
scholar, does in no way affect our 
pleasure in their perusal. We only 
climb the hill to survey the landscape 
from a different point of view and 
with a different guide. Nor is our 
image in any way inappropriate ; for, 
while we shall joyfully stop at the 
places suggested, and examine the 
scenery in the light desired, we shall 
not hesitate to compare our present 
with our former experience, and to 
prefer our own points of view, if we 
think that they afford an ampler or 
a richer aspect of the diversified ob- 
jects spread out beneath our eyes, 
And it must be admitted that Mr. 
Foster possessed some qualifications 
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of the highest order for the task he 
had undertaken. His perception of 
literary beauty is quick and gener- 
ous; his language is clear, idiomatic, 
and energetic, wanting, perhaps, in 
flexibility and ease, but full of viva- 
city, earnestness, and precision. It 
may be questioned whether his classi- 
cal acquirements were large, or whe- 
ther he was in any extensive 
degree acquainted with the elder 
and costlier literature of his country. 
Perhaps the rare use which he makes 
of the spectacles of books imparted to 
his own eyesight a stronger, a clearer 
vision. With the exception of one 
subject, of which we shall presently 
speak, his judgment appears to be 
fettered by no sectarian prejudices or 
narrowness of sentiment. He can 
bend down the bough of beauty to 
admire its blossom without rubbing off 
the bloom with the Puritan’s sleeve. 
Ile is also, for the most part, tempe- 
rate in his estimate of merits and 
defects. His suns have spots in them 
and his stars sometimes fall, while 
upon the sternest features of tyranny 
he often discovers a smile of redeem- 
ing tenderness. He could appeciate the 
ditticulties of Cranmer, and admire 
the charming piety of More. We 
remember no effort to elevate a cha- 
racter into applause upon the mere 
buoyancy of an elegant panegyric. 
Even of Whitfield, who, perhaps, 
beyond any other person in these 
volumes, receives the warmest tri- 
bute of admiration, he says, “ As the 
writer of these memoirs admits that 
this eminent man had his defects, 
they should have been freely and 
accurately particularised.” Now this 
is precisely the disposition which we 
like to meet with in a critic. We 
object to the conversion of a criti- 
cism into a sumptuous chamber for 
a deceased author to lie in state in, 
while the critic, changed into the 
master of a ceremonial, sits at the 
head of the body, hushing the mur- 
murs of every annoying insect with 
his silver fan. Nay, we think that 
even in the funeral of genius the 
place of criticism should be that of 
the spectator. It is only in some rare 
cases of slandered and persecuted 
virtue, or wounded and smitten intel- 
lect, that we would suffer criticism 
to throw its gorgeous canopy over 
the countenance of the dead, and so 
to tinge the pallid features with an 
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unnatural though a_ beautifying 
light. We say that this should 
be done only in a few instances. 
The efforts which we have all so 
often seen to invest the mediocrity of 
talent with the splendours of genius 
only remind us of the funeral of Ar- 
valan in Mr. Southey’s poem. They 
bear him upward in his palanquin, 
they call upon his name with a 
thousand voices :— 

“* He moves, he nods his head, 

But the motion comes from the bearers’ 
tread, 
As the body, borne aloft in state, 
Sways with the impulse of its own dead 
weight.” 

It has been our fortune, during the 
strange varieties of our literary life, 
to behold many such processions of 
ill-judging and preposterous adula- 
tion. Criticism, bribed by the af- 
fections, by prejudice, or by in- 
terest, has striven to present the 
living or the dead author under an 
aspect of magnificence to the eye. It 
has borne him upward, as it were, in 
his triumphal chair; it bas called 
upon him with the thousand voices of 
flattery ; but it has borne and called 
him in vain. The soul of genius has 
been wanting. If any motion ap- 
peared, it came from the tread of the 
bearers, as the lifeless, powerless, 
bloodless frame swayed to and fro 
with the impulse of its own govern- 
less and corrupting weight. 

Finding no traces of this disposi- 
tion in the pages of Foster, we linger 
over them with a pleasure which has 
sufficient novelty to recommend it. 
In seeking, therefore, to give some 
outline of the character of this gifted 
person, we turn, in the first place, to 
those specimens of his critical pen 
which are now in so agreeable a 
shape offered to our notice. 

The LEelectic Review is said to 
have been commenced with the com- 
mendable motive of providing an an- 
tidote to the irreligious spirit which, 
some years ago, pervaded the peri- 
odical press. Churchmen and Dis- 
senters contributed to its pages, and 
the little company of patriotic sol- 
diers, thus enlisted under one banner, 
though belonging to different tribes, 
are affirmed to have maintained, 
during several years, an absolute 
neutrality upon those points of ec- 
clesiastical polity on which they hap- 
pened to differ. Time and experience, 
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however, demonstrated the impracti- 
cability of continuing the compro- 
mise; the antagonist forces of at- 
traction and repulsion could not long 
exist without introducing confusion, 
even into the elements of criticism, 
either raising or depressing the tem- 
perature above or below the degree 
of tranquillity and health. The troop 
was disbanded; the coalition flag 
having been rolled up, the banner of 
Nonconformism was unfurled in its 
stead, and the Eclectic proclaimed it- 
self, as it continues to be, the represen- 
tative and the champion of Congre- 
gational Dissent. Knowing nothing 
of the Review, or of its contributors, 
except what we have gathered from 
the life of Robert Hall, and the con- 
ten‘; of the volumes upon our ta- 
ble, we are unable to say when the 
first intimation of the new system of 
tactics was given. Certainly there 
is no internal evidence in these re- 
printed articles to suggest or guide a 
conjecture. The fact is, that the 
neutrality was one of expression 
more than of feeling. If we must 
speak candidly, there is a want of 
strict honesty of purpose in the 
tone which Mr. Foster maintains 
throughout his papers towards the 
discipline and liturgy of the Church 
of England. In recent times, we 
have had too many examples of 
similar sophistry, even among those 
who eat of her bread and drink of her 
cup. Mr. Wardhas given areceipt for 
believing in Romanism and living on 
Protestantism. We do not blame 
Mr. Foster for being a Dissenter, 
but for pretending to be a passive 
one; not for being an opponent of 
Episcopacy, but for saluting it with a 
kiss. ‘The fact is, we repeat, that the 
assumed and asserted neutrality is 
altogether a deception. We admit 
that certain great topics— famous in 
polemical warfare— may have been 
tacitly omitted or passed over; we 
do not meet with elaborate refuta- 
tions of the Apostolical succession ; 
Catholic unity may not be assailed 
with the coarser missiles of ignorant 
bigotry ; the effects of the Sacra- 
ments, when administered by duly 
ordained ministers, may be respect- 
fully avoided. But in all this silence 
and self-restraint there is abundant 
testimony of the evil spirit struggling 
to leap out: you hear the grow 
through the thongs of the muzzle. 
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Mr. Foster is, in the strictest 
sense, a partisan, and not the less 
for the concealment he adopts. The 
nature of his employment, by bringing 
before him various books written to 
advocate or reprehend the Church,un- 
avoidably cherished those sentiments 
which education had implanted, and 
habit and association had expanded 
in his bosom. All his efforts to hide 
the presence of these feelings only 
render their occasional manifestation 
more remarkable. We should be 
induced to smile, if a graver senti- 
ment were not excited, at the stealthy 
yet eager step with which this lite- 
rary Watchman prowls along the 
boundary-line of Catholicism and 
Dissent, ever on the look-out for 
some intellectual misdemeanour on 
the part of his clerical antagonists. 
Now there is something essentially 
displeasing to our mind in this De- 
tective Force of Nonconformity 
lying in wait at the corners of streets, 
with truncheons in their pockets, 
and dark lanterns under their cloaks, 
ready to spring upon and capture 
every offender against the majesty of 
Dissent and Democracy. The Church 
has nothing to fear from open ene- 
mies. She invites the inspection of 
the most energetic police that the 
hostility of her adversaries can let 
loose upon her: only let them come 
in their proper costume; let us see 
their badge, and read their number. 

We do say, that it is positively 
disgraceful to pretend neutrality to- 
wards a Church whose members are 
continually irritated by sneers, not 
the less contemptuous or galling be- 
cause they are only implied. It is 
possible to insult with a movement 
of the hand, when the lip is closed. 
It is almost amusing to observe the 
convulsive horror into which this 
writer, usually so self-possessed, is 
thrown by the mere appearance of 
an English Churchman. His Epis- 
cophobia has many aspects of contor- 
tion and suffering ; but the apparition 
of a shovel-hat seems to awake and 
concentrate all the virulent proper- 
ties of the disease. What would 
have been the consequences, had he 
been present when Johnson was in- 
troduced to the Archbishop of 
York, can only be conceived with a 
cloudy indistinctness and a dim 
outline of horror. He would proba- 
bly have sunk under the combined 
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wonders of that bow of the stout 
doctor, which Seward, who stood by, 
declared would never be effaced from 
his recollection. 

Mr. Foster’s connexion with the 
Eclectic commenced in 1806. From 
that period to the close of 1818, he 
continued to be a frequent contri- 
butor; after that time his industry 
slackened — during a space of nine 
— he wrote — thirteen papers. 

Vhen the journal passed into the 
hands of the present editor, he na- 
turally felt anxious to procure the 
assistance of so efficient an ally. The 
feebleness of his health, however, re- 
stricted his aid to a very small 
amount; and a certain fastidiousness 
of taste, we are told, added another 
chain to the retarding power. His 
last contribution appeared in the 
October of 1839. The curtain was 
then descending upon a most bril- 
liant and active mind. “ With my 
almost total want of memory,” he 
wrote, in 1841, “and miserable 
slowness in any sort of composition, 
I am very many degrees below the 
mark for any thing of material ac- 
count —any thing requiring much 
reading or laborious consideration.” 
The light of his outward as of his in- 
ward eye was rapidly becoming 
dark. We could not but recall, 
while reading this confession, the 
writer’s affecting words in one of his 
lectures delivered at Bristol, where 
he calls upon his elder hearers to 
think of what they feel to be gone :— 


“Freshness of life; vernal prime ; 
overflowing spirits; elastic, bounding 
vigour; insuppressible activity; quick, 
ever-varying emotion; delightful un- 
folding of the faculties; the sense of 
more and more power of both body and 
spirit; the prospect as if life were entire 
before them; and all overspread with 
brightness and fair colours,—this is 
gone: and this change is not a little to- 
wards the fading !” 


The papers contributed by Mr. 
Foster amounted to one hundred 
and eighty-five, of which fifty-nine 
are reprinted in the present col- 
lection. 

In a former page, we compared 
our present employment to a walk 
through scenery often before visited, 
and the writer whose works we are 
examining, to a guide erst out to 
us different points of view in the 
winding stages of our ascent. Of 
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fifty-nine such glimpses of the land- 
scape now presented to us, it will be 
possible only to notice a few: here 
we may content ourselves with a ra- 
pid exclamation of delight ; there we 
may put aside a bough for a moment, 
gaze, and pass on; while only in a 
very few turns of the road will it be 
possible for us to slacken our pace to 
a pause,— 


** While admiration, feeding at the eye, 
And still unsated, dwells upon the scene.” 


The objects offered to our contem- 
plation are extremely diversified. 
We have the attractions of the 
imagination in Southey and Beattie ; 
the eloquence of the pulpit in Taylor, 
Blair, Paley, and Chalmers; pro- 
fessional ciuaiien in Edgeworth ; 
the miseries of indecision in the mar- 
vellous history of Coleridge; the 
surprising energy of undismayed en- 
thusiasm in the exploits of Whit- 
field; the qualifications of political 
life, as manifested in the eloquence, 
the intrepidity, and the failure of 


‘ Fox ; the energy of dauntless com- 


mon-sense in the career of Franklin ; 
some interesting glances at literary 
mysteries in the revelationsof Junius; 
and a thrilling delineation of God- 
less pride and blasted hopes in the 
mournful legend of Chatterton. The 
paper on Blair is extremely clever. 
Of his style and talents a very pun- 
gent, but scarcely unjust, analysis is 
given :— 

“No productions, so celebrated at 
first as his sermons, have perhaps ever 
come, in so short a time, to be so nearly 
forgotten. Even before the conclusion 
of the series, the public enthusiasm and 
avidity had begun to languish ; and the 
last volume seemed only anncunced in 


order to attend the funeral of its prede- 
cessors.” 


The merit of these sermons he 
considers to be: 1, their moderate and 
convenient length; 2, the simple 
and easy introduction to the subject, 
affording a very clear and pleasing 
view of the interior ; 3, the correct- 
ness and perspicuity of the language. 
We may throw his censure of their 
defects into a similar form of brief 
analysis. 1. Though he admits the 
language to be well selected, the 
construction of the sentence he finds 
to be encumbered by artifice. He 
illustrates this defect in a very lively 
manner :— 
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** Instead of the thought throwing it- 
self into words by a free, instantaneous, 
and almost unconscious action, and pass- 
ing off in that easy form, it is pretty ap- 

arent there was a good deal of handi- 
craft employed in getting ready proper 
cases and trusses, of various but carefully 
measured lengths and figures, to put the 
thoughts into, as they came out, in very 
slow succession, each of them cooled and 
stiffened into numbness in waiting so 
long to be dressed.” 


It might have been hoped that a 
writer fresh from Blair’s Lectures on 
Style, and not generally inaccurate in 
his metaphors, would have perceived 
the absurdity of confounding the 
hay-loft with the dressing-room, or 
of cutting up a truss in lengths for 
costume. 2. His second objection is 
to the want of texture in the compo- 
sition. There is in the thoughts a 
general relation to the subject, with- 
out any specific relation to each 
other. There is a gravitation to one 
centre, but no mutual attraction. 
The reader is compelled to dismiss 
the idea in one sentence, that he 
may proceed to that in the next. 


“The consequence of this defect is, 
that the emphasis of the sentiment and 
the crisis or conclusion of the argument 
comes nowhere, since it cannot be in 
any single insulated thought, and there 
is not mutual dependence and co-operation 
enough to produce any combined re- 
sult.” 


3. He remarks the triteness of the 
imagery. We readily confess that 
the doctor is as plain and obvious as 
any advocate of the oratorical com- 
monplace can desire; but we cannot 
approve of Foster’s selection of an 
example, nor of the commentary 
which he chooses to make upon it: 
“Death is the gate which, at the 
same time that it closes on this world, 
opens into eternity.” Upon which 
metaphor Mr. Foster indulges in 
this very unbecoming pleasantry :— 


‘““We cannot understand the con. 
struction and movement of such a gate, 
unless it is like that which we sometimes 
see in place of a stile, playing loose in a 
space between two posts.” 


Now we think we could have 
found such a gate without going to 
the fields for it. We are much de- 
ceived, if we have not occasionally, 
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when allured in our younger days into 
some meeting-house, Independent, 
Baptist, or other, found, to our great 
satisfaction, when rushing out, ex- 
hausted and stunned, that the green 
baise door that closed upon the 
chapel opened into the street. To be 
serious upon asubject where all merri- 
ment and idle talking are shamefully 
misplaced, Blair seems to have se- 
lected an image very well adapted 
to express that sudden ¢transttion into 
a different state of existence which 
awaits the departing spirit of man. 
There is no pause in his passage 
from the dungeon of life to the re- 

ion of immortality ; the gate that 
jets him out lets him in. This was 
the idea which Bishop Butler in- 
tended to convey when he asked, 
“ Why should not a man be born into a 
Suture life as naturally as he is into the 
present?” 4, The general power of the 
sermons he seems disposed to place 
in their good sense ; in the author's 
clear separation of the several parts 
of his subject; in his calm adherence 
to the one on which he is engaged ; 
in his concise enunciation of many 
important moral lessons; and in a 
very extensive knowledge of the 
more obvious qualities of human na- 
ture. His concluding remarks are 
in his best manner, and may be 
taken as a specimen of a style not 
often recognised in periodical or in 
annual literature :— 


“« There is not in the train of thought a 
succession of eminences and depressions, 
rising towards sublimity and descending 
into familiarity. There are no peculiarly 
striking short passages, where the mind 
wishes to stop awhile to indulge its de- 
light, if it were not irresistibly carried 
forward by the rapidity of the thought. 
There are none of those happy reflections 
back on a thought just departing, which 
seem to give it a second and a stronger 
significance, in addition to that which it 
had most obviously presented. A re- 
flective reader will perceive his mind 
fixed in a wonderful sameness of feeling 
throughout a whole volume; it is hardly 
relieved a moment by surprise, delight, or 
labour, and at length becomes very tire- 
some, perhaps a little analogous to the 
sensations of a Hindoo while fulfilling 
his vow to remain in one certain posture 
fora month. A sedate formality of man- 
ner is invariably kept up through a thou- 
sand pages, without the smallest danger 
of ever luxuriating into a beautiful irre- 
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gularity. We never find ourselves in the 
midst of any thing that reminds us of na- 
ture, except by that orderly stiffness 
which she forswears ; or of freedom, ex- 
cept by being compelled to go in the 
measured paces of a dull procession. If 
we manfully persist in reading on, we at 
length feel a torpor invading our facul- 
ties ; we become apprehensive that some 
wizard is about turning us into stones, 
and we can break the spell only by shut- 
ting the book. Having shut the book, 
we feel that we have acquired no de- 
finable addition to our ideas; we have 
little more than the consciousness of hav- 
ing passed along through a very regular 
series of sentences and unexceptionable 
propositions ; much in the same manner 
as, perbaps, at another hour of the same 
day, we have the consciousness or re- 
membrance of having just passed along 
by a very regular, painted palisade, no 
one bar of which particularly fixed our 
attention, and the whole of which we 
shall soon forget that we have ever seen.” 
—Vol i. pp. 63, 64. 


It was to be expected that the ex- 
traordinary achievements of Whit- 
field would kindle a proportionate 
interest in the breast of a man like 
Foster. Accordingly, we find him 
expressing a wish, in which we cor- 
dially join, that the life of that re- 
markable person might be written 
by a philosophical Christian, who 
should discriminate and describe the 
powers of the man, and his adapta- 
tion to the necessities and feelings of 
the age into which he was cast. We 
may not be disposed to admit the 
ny of the comparison to Wic- 
iffe, but there certainly does appear 
“ something considerably of the na- 
ture of what we account prodigy in 
the history of this preacher.” Who 
was he? whence had he this might ? 
what were his acquirements? what 
his genius ?— 


“« This man, the son of an inn-keeper, 
without fortune or connexions, of very 
moderate attainments, trained in the or- 
dinary manner of a humble youth, sent 
to college without any preconcerted plan, 
without having carefully furnished bim- 
self with auxiliaries, without any strong 
fancy of his own importance, without 
seizing on any striking public occasion, 
in a period and country of settled order, 
and of so much knowledge and civilisa- 
tion as would, in ordinary speculation, be 
accounted sufficient to secure the com- 
munity against any very violent effect of 
novelty and enthusiasm,—under all these 
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circumstances, this plain, undesigning 
young man came forth.” 

And with what message did he 
come, and how did he deliver it? 
He came with no splendid rhetoric 
from the schools ; he dazzled the eyes 
of the crowd with no jewels from the 
plundered shrines of antiquity ; he 
spoke to them from no magnificent 
dearchen and amid the soothing and 
entrancing illumination of gorgeous 
windows: a table, a wall, a stair, a 
tub, a green hill-side, a grassy mound 
near a churchyard,— ‘these were the 
pulpits from which he launched those 
thunderbolts of invective and ex- 
hortation, with which it is no poetical 
amplification to say, in the altered 
words of Aristophanes, that he 
lightened over England. 

Numerous references to Whitfield 
occur in the conversations of John- 
son; but they rarely, if ever, render 
justice to his labours or to his success. 

lis fame he affirmed to be chiefly 
owing to the peculiarity of his man- 
ner: “ He would be followed by 
crowds were he to wear a nightcap 
in the pulpit, or preach from a tree.” 
Of the former part of the criticism, 
the truth is undoubted and unques- 
tionable. It was the manner of 
Whitfield that riveted attention. 
“ His delivery, ifthat could be spoken 
of as a thing distinguishable from 
that energy which inflamed his whole 
being, was confessedly oratorical in 
the highest sense of the term.” Every 
feature, every muscle had its peculiar 
emphasis; there was pathos in the 
clouding of the eye, there was per- 
suasion in the waving of the hand. 
Cicero might have recognised some 
of the lineaments of his own external 
eloquence, “ Que gestu, que vultu, 
que vocis conformatione ac varie- 
tate.” Now it happens that almost 
every one of our most eminent 
reachers has been distinguished by 
his manner. This was especially 
the case with those who lived in the 
early dawn and growing fulness of 
the Reformation. That is, manner 
was most conspicuous when it was 
most wanted. Thecrowds, that flocked 
round Paul's Cross, to listen to the 
invectives of Latimer or Jewell, pre- 
sented many features of intimate re- 
semblance to the masses who thronged 
the movable pulpit of Whitfield in 
Moorfields. The same ignorance, the 
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same brutality, the same wonder, 
might have been traced in both. In 
producing to these multitudes—often 
the rabble of license and crime —the 
majestic truths of religion, it is ob- 
vious that the mode of presentation 
would deeply iniluence the reception. 
In this way Andrews, the learned and 
the good, was incomparable. Colet, 
the dean of St. Paul’s, in 1505, was 
equally gifted. The illustrious Sir 
Thomas More thought it not beneath 
his dignity to praise even the lan- 
guage of his face. Of Donne, also 
dean of St. Paul’s in the reign of 
James I., an exquisite sketch is given 
by Walton, “ A preacher in earnest, 
weeping sometimes for his auditory, 
sometimes with them ; always preach- 
ing to himself, like an angel from a 
cloud, but in none; carrying some, 
as St. Paul was, to heaven in holy 
raptures, and enticing others by a 
sacred art and courtship to amend 
their lives; and all this with a most 
particular grace and an inexpressible 
addition of loveliness.” One of his 
hearers expressed the picturesque 
exhortation of his manner most for- 
cibly by saying, that the bystander 
might take notes from his look and 
hand. Nor let it be supposed that 
the mingled masses at Paul’s Cross, 
or the fiercer rabble in Moorfields, 
are alone touched by this visible 
rhetoric. Look at the Temple, when 
Hooker was the Master and Travers 
the afternoon lecturer. It was within 
those magnificent walls that the au- 
thor of the Polity preached some of 
the noblest theological prose in the 
English language. Of his manner, 
we have the account of a contem- 
porary. He spoke with a grave zeal 
and an humble voice, keeping his eyes 
always fixed on one place to prevent 
his imagination from wandering, 
“ insomuch,” says Walton, “ that he 
seemed to study as he spake.” His 
opponent, Travers, on the contrary, 
possessed the gifts which Hooker 
wanted ; and it was not, perhaps, al- 
together because they had, to adopt 
the popular phrase, Rome in the 
morning and Geneva in the afternoon, 
that the aisles of the Temple Church 
were crowded when Travers ascended 
the pulpit ; something was owing to 
that preference, felt insensibly by 
all, of the glowing utterance of our 
thoughts and feelings, before the 
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calm and stately enumerations of ar- 
gument or of doctrine. 

And here we interpose a pre- 
cautionary remark, which is ne- 
cessary to guard against the inter- 
pretation of our comment into 
an apology for the wild extrava- 
gances of extemporary rhetoric, 
nay, for a very great quantity of 
what Whitfield himself uttered. 
There are great dangers of excess in 
all zeal and earnestness ; but it would 
surely not be wise to remove every 
heap of fuel from a house for the 
mere apprehension of its causing a 
fire. Paley has remarked that in the 
discourses of our Lord we see no im- 
passioned devotion, in his language 
no heat, in his ejaculations no rap- 
ture, in his prayers no urgency, in 
his spirits no elation. “I feel a 
respect for Methodists,” are his 
words, “ because I believe there is to 
be found among them much sincere 
piety, and availing, though not al- 
ways well-informed Christianity ; 
yet I never attended a meeting of 
theirs, but I came away with the re- 
flection how different what I heard 
was from what I read.” He does not 
speak of doctrine, but of manner. 
Whose manner? The Disciples, the 
Apostles, the primitive Christians ? 
No; but the calmness, the sobriety, 
the good sense, and the strength and 
authority of Jesus Christ himself! 
If this observation applied only to 
Methodism, we should be inclined to 
leave it unnoticed. ‘There is a speci- 
fic weight of fallacy in it effectual to 
prevent any rapid diffusion ; but, in 
truth, the censure bears with equal 
force upon the whole body of Eng- 
lish theology, from the patristic 
eloquence of Andrews to the per- 
suasive elegance of Benson. ‘There 
seems, so to say, almost a sort of 
blasphemy, however unconsciously 
uttered, in thus supposing the pos- 
sibility of the servant’s imitation of 
the speech and manner of the Master. 

But the assertion is false even in 
fact. Surely, if an example of im- 
passioned devotion were to be sought 
—-adevotion shewing its intensity by 
visible results, the Agony in the 
Garden would immediately occur to 
the memory. With regard to the 
discourses of our Lord, viewed as a 
model by his servants, Paley has 
himself answered his own objection. 
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Jesus Christ produced himself as a 
messenger from God; he proclaimed 
the supernatural dignity of his own 
character; he put every sentence upon 
authority. What need could there 
be of vehemence, or of that fervour 
which we call eloquence, when every 
page of his teaching was encircled 
by a miraculous lustre, and when his 
admonitions to the living, to awake 
from sin, were enforced by theadoring 
gratitude of those whom he had 
awakened from sickness? The sin- 
ner, rising from the lethargy of guilt, 
was confronted by the young man 
rising from the lethargy of the grave. 
If the parallel or illustration could 
have holden at all, it would have 
been with the Apostles. And even 
with them it fails. They had no 
halo of divinity round their foreheads, 
but they held the rod of power in 
their hands; yet we meet with no 
indications of any relinquishment of 
the aids of eloquence, or even of the 
visible charms of rhetoric. Raffaelle’s 
conception ofan A postle differed from 
Paley’s. Was there no impassioned 
earnestness, no elation of spirit in 
that argument which made Felix 
tremble? was there nothing but 
sobriety and calm good sense in the 


appeal that made Agrippa to be almost 


a Christian? We have yet to learn 
that the admission of a truth is equi- 
valent to its reception. There is 
force in the remark of Foster upon 
some of the fallacies that operate 
against earnestness in religion :— 


“‘ The evidence and admission of the 
fact is so full, that the mind has nothing 
to do with it as a question, and, therefore, 
feels as if it had little to do with it as an 
interest ; while its being a matter of the 
mightiest interest is the very thing that 
is affirmed and acknowledged. Just as 
if, for the irresistible occupancy of the 
judgment by a solemn truth, the perverse 
soul would take its revenge by with- 
drawing away the affections and passions 
from all conjunction and communication 
with it. Like the policy of clearing 
away all the sustenance of life and action 
from the neighbourhood of a position 
which is impregnably occupied by an 
unwelcome power, to debilitate him by 
famine.” 


Now this is precisely what the 
enemies, or the chilling friends of 
religion, would accomplish if it were 
possible for them so to beleaguer the 
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strongholds of the understanding, 
with dry reasoning and argument, 
as to shut out completely all com- 
munication with the affections, and 
passions, and sympathies of the hu- 
man heart. They may flatter them- 
selves with the belief of the calmness, 
the sobriety, the temperance, that 
reign within; but it will be the 
calmness of indifference, the sobriety 
of exhaustion, and the temperance of 
famine. Once disunite the emotivnal 
from the argumentative part of re- 
ligion ; and, for the living, breathing 
frame of beauty and strength, you 
shall have the gaunt wretchedness of 
the skeleton and death. 

Now it is not too much to assert, 
that if Whitfield had been more 
learned, he would have been less 
effective. The most popular preacher 
of the sixteenth century, Bishop 
Latimer, had set him the example. 
The penury of his mind contributed 
to his success; for who were they 
whom the eloquence of Whitfield 
overcame andcharmed? Were they 
the philosophical, the educated, the 
refined? We know, indeed, that 
Bolingbroke and Chesterfield were 
among his auditors in the drawing- 
room of Lady Huntingdon, but they 
went as spectatators,—-the man of 
philosophy in search of metaphysics, 
and the man of fashion in search of 
excitement. His true hearers —the 
crowds whom he swayed, and agitated, 
and shook as a hurricane bends the 
boughs of a forest — were the col- 
liers of Kingswood, or the abandoned 
scoffers of Moorfields, mockers of 
God, revilers of dignities, reprobates 
in heart, miscreants in action, with 
minds imbruted and _ consciences 
seared. 

Is it strange that he should have 
touched these men? Not at all. 
The most illustrious critic of ancient 
days has presented one key to the 
mystery. He declares that common- 
place and superficial thoughts will 
always succeed best with the vulgar. 
With reference to the art of popular 
haranguing, Pascal has remarked, 
with his wonted acuteness, that regard 
must be had to the persons addressed, 
to the temper of their mind, to their 
impelling principles of action, even 
to their partialities and aversions. 
The art resides in pleasing, as much 
as in convincing, and in remembering 
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that men are governed by caprice 
more than by reason. He accord- 
ingly places one great difficulty in 
the variety of human emotions and 
pleasures; the pleasures of the rich 
and poor man being different, and 
presenting opposite features in the 
rince, the warrior, the merchant; 
in the young and old, the sick and 
vigorous. 

In this argument, as applied to 
religious eloquence, there js an ob- 
vious fallacy. The pleasures of a 
man will, indeed, vary according to 
the varying degrees of his cultivation 
or his rank; but underneath the 
entire surface of human society, high 
or low, educated or ignorant, one 
stratum of feeling is to be traced— 
there is an identity of emotional 
character. The giants in genius or 
in piety, who sometimes appear, may, 
indeed, possess mightier hearts; but 
the orator will remember that he 
is addressing the many, not the one. 
To take up a thought of that famous 
Greek critic, to whom we have re- 
ferred, we well know that medicine 
establishes rules not for Socrates or 
Callias, but for men of given habits 
of body, of certain ages, complexions, 
and temperaments. So with rhetoric. 
Whitfield, assured of the existence of 
a certain emotional uniformity in the 
breasts of his hearers, always ad- 
dressed his appeals directly to the 
heart. The conviction which other 
men seek from an induction and 
comparison of particulars, he sought 
and obtained by a direct assault upon 
the affections. Instead of raising 
works round the fortress, he scaled 
the walls with a rush; and this was 
precisely the kind of eloquence in 
which his own disposition and habits 
of feeling enabled him to excel. The 
late Mr. Alexander Knox observes, 
in one of his letters, that Whitfield 
was from the first affectionately, 
rather than intellectually, pious, 
and, therefore, of himself soon became 
acquainted with those inward im- 
pressions to which he was to raise 
such multitudes of his brethren. It 
is suggested by the same accomplished 
writer, that it was evidently the ob- 
ject of Wesley and Whitfield, in the 
first days of their career, to stir and 
elevate the religious passions to their 
utmost height. They appear to have 
deemed the more tranquil move- 
ments of the mind utterly dispro- 
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portioned to their object. He thinks 
that they apprehended much more 
impediment than assistance from un- 
impassioned reason, and, therefore, 
wished, rather than feared, that the 
calm and sober exercise of the re- 
flective faculties should, for the time, 
be superseded. It is an old, but a 
touching saying, that the wounded 
is the wounding heart. The emotion 
of Whitfield was of the vividest de- 
scription ; it was not confined to the 
tone of the voice ; it seemed to thrill 
along every nerve; there can be no 
reason to doubt that the panegyric 
of Cowper was essentially true, and 
that 
“ The tear 

That dropped upon his Bible was sincere,” 


He had, moreover, a happy readi- 
ness in seizing and applying the 
slightest circumstance or the most 
unexpected incident of the minute. 
In this way an immediate impression 
might have been wrought of which 
no trace could be preserved by the 
pen of the reporter, and the only 
record of which would be written in 
the heart of the hearer. We have 
ourselves witnessed a very remark- 
able instance of this kind, in a ser- 
mon preached at Cambridge while 
an eclipse of the sun was going on. 
The eloquence of Chrysostom shews 
that the artifice, if artifice it be, was 
not unknown at Antioch. And in 
this simplicity and commonplace, 
this expedient for the influencing 
of the vulgar, we see nothing abso- 
lutely contradictory to the practice, 
and, therefore, to the teaching of 
Baxter, who made it a rule to insert 
in every sermon he delivered some- 
thing above the capacity of his audience. 
The principles of truth which Whit- 
field proposed to his astonished con- 
gregations had all the lustre of the 
sublimest discoveries. It was the 
starry heaven of the Gospel bursting 
upon the eye that had never seen 
any thing brighter than a taper. 

It will not be denied that all sin- 
gularity, whether in style or in ut- 
terance, carries in ita charm. When 
Johnson, in a passage previously 
quoted, declared that Whitfield would 
have been followed by a crowd, if he 
had worn a nightcap or had preached 
from a tree, he was announcing a 
common truism; just as, when he 
asserted that he never drew as much 
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attention as a common mountebank, 
he was announcing an untruth. Who 
ever heard of a mountebank with an 
audience of ten or twenty thousand 
people? “TI believe,” he said, upon 
another occasion, “that he did good 
—he devoted himself to the lower 
classes, and among them was of use. 
But, when familiarity and noise claim 
the praise due to knowledge and 
judgment, we must beat down such 
pretensions.” We entertain the high- 
est reverence for the personal cha- 
racter of Johnson, for his earnest 
piety, and his majestic common sense ; 
but how many sophisms in his argu- 
ments! how many pieces of coloured 
glass, instead of jewels, rest in the 
gold of his eloquence! We have 
just quoted an example. If Whit- 
field devoted himself to ameliorate 
the moral condition of the poor, then 
his success is to be measured by the 
degree in which that amelioration 
was effected. The praise due to 
knowledge was not claimed, for the 
best of all reasons, because mere 
knowledge or elegance would have 
been of no use whatever in the mat- 
ter. It would have been Horace 
Walpole, in his primrose suit, en- 
deavouring to quell a riot at Bar- 
tlemy Fair. Vehement familiarity 
and daring appeals were found where 
they were wanted; it was not a 
question of literature or of taste, but 
of misery and repentance. Nor must 
it be forgotten that this manner, thus 
impressive upon the many, and in so 
far a substitute for eloquence, is as 
much an endowment, however subor- 
dinate its rank, as eloquence itself. 
And, being an endowment, it cannot 
be bought. No reader can be more 
conscious than ourselves of the 
grave absurdities into which the fer- 
vour and indiscretion of Whitfield 
betrayed him ; we consider the clergy 
to have been fully justified in refus- 
ing him the use of their pulpits. His 
mission ‘was in the open air. Still 
we applaud the eloquence of his 
manner, because it was the eloquence 
of Nature. 

We have no doubt that Mr. 
Richard Jones, of whose returns 
to town we see so frequent and polite 
intimations to the clergy, is a ver 
estimable man, well acquainted with 
spondees, and always “at home” in 
metre. But we defy him ever to 
send out a Missionary to the Seven 
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Dials, who shall bow the spirits of 
that choice neighbourhood like Whit- 
field. Walker, the elocutionist, taught 
only one clergyman, whom he con- 
fessed to be the most admirable 
reader he ever heard, not by his 
instruction, but by his own capacity. 
But, even though reading might be 
taught, preaching could not, and for 
the plainest reasons, because every 
new discourse would demand a new 
series of expression. We do hope 
that the day is rapidly approaching 
when no Minister of the English 
Church will favour us with his pri- 
vate reminiscences of Mr. John Kem- 
ble’s Penruddock in our English pul- 
pits. We trust, if the Wheel of 
Fortune effect no other change, that 
it will, at least, exhibit these spokes 
going under. 

If we were to seek for a companion 
portrait out of a political picture- 
gallery to hang by the side of Whit- 
field, we should select that of Fox. 
Nor is the comparison so startling as, 
at first sight, it may seem to be. 
The power of the preacher and of 
the orator were alike irresistible over 
the masses. It was when the chain 
of argument enclosed a vast field of 
human interests, sympathies, or pas- 
sions, that the electric fire was seen 
to run over the links with the most 
brilliant rapidity. Mr. Foster has 
employed his pencil upon the fea- 
tures of this celebrated man with an 
ardour of admiration which imparts 
an unusual freshness and glow to the 
canvass. He had been in the posi- 
tion of hearing Fox, while he had 
only read Whitfield. We do not 
for one moment presume to institute 
or suggest any parallel between the 
intellectual faculties of the politician 
and the Missionary. In any claim to 
sovereignty in literature, Fox alone 
could have proved his royalty and 
identity by bending the bow. The 
suitor would have yielded to the might 
of Ulysses. We place the similarity 
in the earnest concentration of the 
thoughts upon one object; in the 
apparent absorption of the individual 
in the theme ; and in the power pos- 
sessed by both, in a rare degree, of 

resenting the truth, or their own 
interpretation of the truth, in a clear 
and unmutilated form to their hear- 
ers, so as to leave upon their eyes a 
distinct outline of its lineaments and 
proportions. Mr. Foster, who takes 
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no notice of the resemblance we have 
indicated, unconsciously supports it 
by remarking, in one article of 
Whitfield, that he was enabled to 
give his ideas “ a distinct and match- 
ess vivid announcement ; insomuch 
that ignorant and barbarous men 
often seemed, in a way which amazed 
even themselves, to understand 
Christian truths on their first de- 
livery ;” and, in another paper, by 
asserting of Fox that he never heard 
any man who dismissed his audience, 
from the argument on a debated 
topic, “ with such a feeling of satis- 
fied and final conviction, or such a 
competence to tell why they were 
convinced.” The intense heat of 
enthusiasm, when under the control 
of judgment, keeps the atmosphere 
of thought clear. 

It is known that Burke called 
Fox a most able debater. And, 
perhaps, if we remember the utter 
contrast of style and expression 
that subsisted between the speeches 
of those two famous persons, we 
shall see that Burke offered all 
the praise which he could conscien- 
tiously bestow upon a description of 
eloquence of which he might feel the 
force, without admiring the character. 
It was not to be expected that Milton 
would be the panegyrist of Dryden ; 
and, if Raffaelle were to start to life 
in the midst of our own National 
Gallery, we should certainly expe- 
rience no disappointment if he did 
not rush by the serene sanctity of the 
Murillo, in order to devour with ad- 
miring surprise the domestic tragedy 
of the Hogarths. Upon these words 
of Burke, however, the reader may 
consult that work which the affec- 
tionate industry of Parr consecrated 
to the memory of his friend. We 
will only add, in the present day, 
when the scholar rarely turns to 
the wordy conflicts of a former 
age, that the late Mr. Green of 
Ipswich, a very acute and intelligent 
observer, referred, with particular 
pride, to Fox's speeches on the re- 
form of parliament in 1797, on the 
Russian armament, and to his reply 
to the India Bill in 1783, which he 
pronounced to be absolutely stupen- 
dous. And, perhaps, if the reader, 
while he has the volumes in his hand, 
would glance at the speech of Fox in 
May 1781, he will see with what a 
rapture of applause he commends the 
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virtues and the genius of Burke. In 
those qualifications for public debate, 
which we have ventured to call the 
visible rhetoric of the orator, Burke 
must be confessed by his warmest 
—- to yield immeasurably to 
‘ox. If the agonised hearer could 
snatch from the hand of Thom- 
son his own murdered verses, some 
friendly critic might have exclaimed 
to Burke, “ Let me speak your 
speeches!” ‘The eloquence of the one 
suffered, hardly less than the poetry 
of the other, from the delivery of its 
author: but Fox swelled with his 
invective, and rose upon the gather- 
ing flood of his indignation. With 
his hat grasped firmly in both hands, 
and waved up and down with an 
increasing velocity, while his face 
was lifted to the gallery, he would 
pour out, with a copiousness that 
defied restraint, the tempestuous tor- 
rents of his anger, his exultation, or 
his scorn. Then, bewildered by the 
glowing fervour of his honesty, the 
spectator might have supposed that 
the terrible brightness, which seemed 
to invest him, was cast from the 
armour of Patriotism, laid by the 
Genius of the Constitution at his door, 
as the mother of the Grecian warrior 
brought the arms of Vulcan to the 
tent of her son. And certainly that 
tremor, which Homer describes to 
have shaken the Myrmidons at the 
spectacle, was no inapt emblem of the 
dismay that convulsed the antagonists 
of Fox; while his own animated and 
threatening aspect was indicated with 
equal vigour in the sketch of the 
delighted Achilles,— 


*Ey 3s of ooo 
Sssvov dare Pashagwy, wots otras, iePaavdry. 


Fox the orator was destroyed by 
Fox the man. 

Aristotle dwells on the exhibition 
by the speaker of his own character 
and disposition, since it is admitted 
that, upon all occasions, we confide 
more readily in men of reputation 
and worth. Yet the proof from au- 
thority which he advances (b. i. ¢. 2) 
is made to result, not from the speak- 
er’s past behaviour, nor even from the 
report of him among men, but from 
the actual exhibition of his senti- 
ments and manner, as displayed in 
words ; not from his established credit 
in the world, but from the immediate 

ZZ 
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power of his discourse. We are not, 
therefore, summoned to see Mr. 
O'Connell cramming his wallet with 
the plundered crusts of the Irish 
peasantry, but invoking the shades 
of Irish kings at Clontarf. It has, 
indeed, been affirmed by a Greek 
writer, in a passage made famous by 
Ben Jonson, that it is impossible 
to be a great poet without first being 
a good man; and Aristotle seems to 
intimate that the personal purity of 
the orator had been a question often 
moved in his own day. Assuredly 
it was the want of character that 
impaired all the majestic capacities of 
Fox. The marble pillar was looked 
up to with apprehension, because its 
swampy foundation always gave to 
it the appearance of a leaning tower. 
You might admire the statue, but 
you could have no confidence in the 
base. This mournful feature in the 
history of Fox, a gigantic agent, at 
once determined to labour for the 
public, and dooming himself to la- 
bour almost in vain, has been noticed 
by Foster ; and nobly, as justly, does 
he say,— 


“It is not for us to pretend to judge 
of what materials ministers and senators 
are composed, but we did often think 
that, if eloquence of such intensity and 
so directed had been corroborated in its 
impetus by the authoritative force which 
severe virtue can give to the stroke of 
talent, some of them would have been 
repressed into a very different kind of 
feeling and manner from those which we 
had the mortification to behold; we did 
think that a man, thus armed at once with 
the spear and the egis, might have 
caused it to be felt, by stress and dire 
compulsion, ‘ how awful goodness is !’” 


Upon this inquiry, exciting as it is 
to every Christian and every pa- 
triotic bosom, we cannot dwell. If 
Fox, in later days, withdrew himself 
from the abandoned society of his 
youth and his manhood, he retained 
some traces of the connexion. A 
man never extricates himself from 
profligacies altogether unharmed ; 
some of the burrs are sure to stick. 
When the robe happens to be that of 
genius, their presence becomes more 
conspicuous. Even his common 
speech betrayed him. Some allow- 
ance may justly be made for the 
hearty vehemence of his tempera- 
ment and for the very tolerant ha- 
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bits of the time; yet, with these 
deductions, it is impossible not to 
perceive in his conversation some 
reminiscences of the cockpit. It 
is mentioned, in the recently pub- 
lished diary and correspondence 
of the first Lord Malmesbury, that, 
when the coalition between Pitt and 
Fox was suggested in 1793, Fox de- 
clared, with his accustomed fervour, 
“ that it was so — right a thing that 
it must be done.” 

We are able to illustrate this pe- 
culiarity in the manner of Fox by 
an anecdote, which, though it be 
slight, is extremely characteristic of 
him when in the zenith of popu- 
larity and influence. A very intel- 
ligent and esteemed friend of ours 
was, in the early part of his life, 
engaged in the transaction of some 
parliamentary business of deep in- 
terest to the welfare of the manu- 
facturing districts in the west of Eng- 
land. In its conduct and arrange- 
ment he was frequently brought into 
communication with the most emi- 
nent members of both Houses. It 
happened that, upon one occasion, he 
was anxious to obtain the support, 
or, at least, the approval or opinion 
of Mr. Fox. For this purpose he 
rode to St. Anne’s Hill. He found 
the great statesman at home, but 
entertaining at dinner a party of 
friends. In the disappointment of 
this discovery, he was about to re 
linquish the hope of his journey, 
when the servant suggested that he 
should state to Mr. Fox, in a note, 
his desire to see him and solicit an 
interview. It certainly speaks well 
for the urbanity and good nature 
of the political leader, that he re- 
ceived the request of a stranger 
without any displeasure, and ap- 
»ointed the same evening for the 
interview. When our friend re- 
turned, in about two hours, he was 
shewn into the library, where Fox 
was already awaiting his arrival. He 
stated, briefly and clearly, the mo- 
tives that had induced him to make 
the visit, and enforced, we doubt not, 
with considerable zeal, the claims of 
the persons whose grievances he 
sought to redress. Down to this time 
Fox sat motionless in his easy-chair, 
with his hand spread before his face 
(his habit when particularly interest- 
ed), and just sufferinga glimmer of his 
searching grey eye to escape through 
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his parted fingers. When our friend 
had concluded his tale, and expressed 
his hope that he would aid the 
cause in the House of Commons, Fox 
removed his hand, and, looking his 
visitor full in the face with that 
earnestness and determination which 
they who once saw him never forgot, 
he said, in a deep and measured 
tone of voice, “ And pray, sir, do you 
expect to have justice done to you in 
that House?” “TI should hope so, 
sir,” was our friend’s reply. “ Then, 
sir,” said Fox, “ you will be — dis- 
appointed.” Thus the interview 
terminated. A few months after it, 
the name of Fox appeared in the 
Gazette. Our friend renewed his 
ogpention, but in vain. The only 
glimpse he could ever obtain of the 
minister was through the veil of the 
secretary. 

Our diminishing space warns us 
that the remainder of our journey 
must be made with a swifter step, and 
that we must content ourselves with 
the exclamation of pleasure, instead 
of the lingering survey, or even the 
parted bough. But, amid such a 
crowded landscape of thought, what 
footstep would not loiter? The 
review of Southey’s Kehama is 
unquestionably the finest  speci- 
men of literary criticism con- 
tained in these volumes; it has 
passages quite worthy of the most 
sensitive discrimination of Jeffrey. 
Mr. Foster censures, with no undue 
severity, the utter absurdity of the 
fable. He denies the right of a poet 
to ascribe to material and intellectual 
existences a nature, or to place them 
in relations and combinations incon- 
sistent with the known laws of the 
national economy, without violating 
those principles which are alone sus- 
ceptible of comprehension by our 
faculties. The abrogation of these 
laws releases the inventor, not only 
from every submission to the harmo- 
nious government of taste, but even 
from the jurisdiction of common 
sense. For consider what would be 
the immediate consequence ; he may 
cause to blaze upon our astonished 
eyes a whole nation composed of 
steel, instead of flesh; exchange the 
heads of Raffaelle or Velasquez for 
the grotesque illuminations of old 
manuscripts ; or present to us the 
prodigy of “one man making him- 
self into eight, and then return- 
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ing into one again.” He remarks 
that 


“The whole affair of the operation of 
the curse, the story of Lorrinite, the ori- 
gination of the Ganges, the fire and water 
palace of Indra, &c., are things of a na- 
ture not only in perfect contrariety to the 
state and laws of the natural creation, but 
incompatible with any economy of which 
we can conceive the possible existence.” 


This objection seems to be per- 
fectly just, nor does its admission put 
any unfair restraint upon that excur- 
sive and daring liberty of the imagi- 
nation, noticed and approved by Ho- 
race when he said that to poets and 
painters ought to be granted, in its 
widest sweep, the freedom of concep- 
tion. But with this permission must 
be combined the caution of Aristotle, 
that poets should prefer things im- 
possible in themselves, that appear 
probable, to things possible that appear 
improbuble ; since the impossible-pro- 
bable must ever be better than the 
improbable-possible. Now the action 
of Kehama comes within neither of 
these definitions ; there is no possibi- 
lity whatever in its improbability. 
The mind is no more able to realise 
to itself any distinct view of the trans- 
formations of shape, or the miracles 
performed in this story under the 
wand of the poet, than it would of 
Sir John Herschel, if—copying out 
into a small sheet of Bath post the 
remark of Pope, that the autumn 
moon shines not for lovers, but for 
astronomers—he were to invite Sir 
James South to meet him by moon- 
light on the borders of the Red Sea, 
and request Lord Rosse, with his new 
telescope packed in his carpet-bag, 
to join them at the first stage of the 
Himalayas. It is proper, however, 
to correct an erroneous observation of 
Mr. Foster, that all the great epic 
poets of Enrope, whether ancient or 
modern, “have maintained in their 
representations of ideal worlds that 
principle of order which requires 
even the boldest and wildest creation 
of fancy to be shaped according to 
a systematic and comprehensible 
scheme.” It may, perhaps, be granted 
that there is a certain relationship in 
the magical surprises of Tasso, and 
even of Ariosto, which serves to link 
together the family of wonders in 
one harmonious union ; but we think 
that the purgatorial pictures of 
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Dante may be compared with the 
wildest fictions of Indian mythology; 
and certainly it would be difficult to 
mention the system to which they 
might be assigned. Mr. Foster ren- 
ders due honour to the powers of 
fancy and word-painting by which 
Southey was able to subdue the 
disgust which his subject unavoid- 
ably excited. It is quite curious to 
watch these exquisite descriptions 
emerging from the intricate absurdi- 
ties which learning seems to have 
gathered only to imprison and to be- 
wilder genius. Each of these passages 
is usually accompanied, followed, or 
preceded, by some mythological ex- 
travagance that only heightens its 
beauty and lustre by the contrast of 
deformity and gloom ; it is Morning 
led by Night. Among these outbursts 
of fancy are justly enumerated the 
description of the varying lights and 
shades on the sea-shore,— 


“« With steady tread he held his way 
Adown the sloping shore, 

The dark green waves, with emerald hue, 
imbue the beams of day, 

And on the wrinkled sand below, 

Rolling their mazy network to and fro, 
Light shadows skip and play.” 

The spectral appearance of Arvalan 


to Kailyal, as she leans against the 
tree in the dark, 


** Distinctly shaped by its own lurid 
light,” 


and her own deepening horror at the 
spectacle,— 


**« Her limbs availed her not in that dread 
hour. 

There was no moving thence ; 
Thought, memory, sense, were gone ; 
She heard not now the tiger's nearer cry, 
She thought not on her father now, 

Her cold heart's blood ran back, 
Her hand lay senseless on the bough it clasp'd, 
Her feet were motionless, 
Her fascinated eyes, 
Like the stone eye-balls of a statue, fix'd, 
Yet conscious of the sight that blastéd 
them.” 


Mr. Foster observes upon this pas- 
sage that a reader, who has any 
power of imagination, “returning, 
after a quick glance over the whole 
scene, to a more pointed attention to 
each of the lines by which it is pre- 
sented, or rather created, will be 
struck and arrested by several of them 
as by some touch of fascination.” 

Some of the images he seems to 
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see starting alive through the diction. 
We will only add one remark, by 
way of supplement to what has been 
said of the defective plot and original 
of Kehama. And that remark is 
borrowed from Hallam, who vindi- 
cates Milton from the accusation of 
gross incongruity in bringing before 
us St. Peter after Neptune, in one of 
his most celebrated poems. He 
deems the censure to rest upon too 
narrow a principle. In the poetry of 
narration, or of the drama, where il- 
lusion or momentary belief are to be 
produced, “ the mind requires an ob- 
jective penned a capacity of real 
existence, not only in all the separate 
portions of the imagined story, but 
in their coherency and relation to a 
common whole.” Obvious incon- 
gruity, therefore, as jarring the keys 
of the fiction, destroys its harmony. 
A certain possibility is required to 
conciliate acquiescence in the tale; 
the total want of that possibility is 
fatal to the acquiescence. From such 
rules he exempts Lycidas, and poems 
of the same family :— 


“They are read with the willing 
abandonment of the imagination to a 
waking dream, and require only that ge- 
neral possibility, that combination of 
images, which common experience does 
not reject as incompatible, without which 
the fancy of the poet would be only like 
that of the lunatic.” 


If this criticism seem to justify in 
any degree the theory of Southey, 
we are happy in appending it, by 
way of answer to our objection. 

The Essay on Coleridge abounds in 
very acute remarks on the pecu- 
liarities of his moral and _ political 


character. The writer perceives in 
him a mind constructed to bear a 
certain indescribable analogy to the 

hysical world in all its mysterious 
co. animated forms, and varied ap- 
pearances. In this mystical com- 
munion with Nature he had Words- 
worth for a companion. We think, 
however, that the author of The Ex- 
cursion is not perfectly pure from an 
addiction to that theology of trees 
and elements of which the critic ac- 
quits his early and celebrated friend. 
One deficiency in the poetic tempe- 
rament of Coleridge is noticed in the 
recollections of him by Cottle, and 
that is, the insensibility which he ap- 
pears to have constantly manifested, 
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not only to the monumental anti- 
quities, but to the magnificent archi- 
tecture, of his country. During a 
visit to York, it is affirmed that he 
had not even the curiosity to enter 
thecathedral. Classic scenes possessed 
no livelier interest in his eye. He 
returned from Italy without visiting 
Pompeii; and he would probably 
have passed a winter in Egypt with- 
out thinking of the Pyramids. Mr. 
Foster points out, what we have al- 
ways found to be a defect in the 
prose of Coleridge,—i. e., his habit of 
introducing image into image, re- 
semblance into resemblance,—so that 
at last the eye becomes so dazzled 
and confounded by the multiplication 
of luminous rings, that the central 
lustre of the original comparison is 
almost forgotten and lost to the 
vision. To adopt the illustration of- 
fered in these pages, the beauties of 
imagery should be “so managed as to 
be like flowery borders of a road ;” 
it may present on either side every 
tempting variety of fruitfulness and 
colour ; “ but it should still be abso- 
lutely a road—going right on—with 
defined and near limits.” 

Of the remaining articles it is im- 
possible for us to speak. None of 
them are entirely destitute of those 
evidences of sagacity, vigour, and 
discrimination, for which the writer 
has received so ample a panegyric. 
In sketching the history of the cele- 
brated Huet, bishop of Avranches, 
he might have quoted the bitter say- 
ing of Warburton, that he was a 
mean reasoner, amassing fanciful and 
extravagant conjectures, which he 
called a demonstration, “ mixed up 
with much reading, which his friends 
called learning.” In the religious 
exhortations of Bishop Taylor, he 
notices “a rough-featured kind of 
composition, which comes out with a 
sudden assault upon the reader.” 
This remark is happily characteristic 
of the eloquence of the seventeenth 
century, in which the very want of 
uniformity and grace conduces to 
animation and effect. Even its orna- 
ments, abundant as they are, are not 
the idle tinklings of a bell, nor the 
mere glittering of a rich fringe in 
the breeze and sun. Like the golden 
bells round the helmet of Madoc, 
there was terror in them as well as 
brightness ; and we might say of one 
of these champions, going out to the 
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battles of truth, as Eschylus says of 
one of his famous heroes :— 


‘Tx’ dewidos 3s rw 
MaeAnnraro wraloues xwduves PoBov. 


“T hate,” wrote Atterbury to Pope, 
“to see a book, written in all the 
forms of argumentation, which proves 
nothing, and which says nothing.” 
So do we; although causes for that 
hatred unfortunately are sufficiently 
frequent in their recurrence. 

The examination of a work long 
forgotten, if, indeed, it were ever 
known, leads the critic to speak of 
allegorical writing in general, and of 
its adaptation to religious, moral, or 
philosophical instruction. Some of 
these observations are extremely 
sensible. He pronounces the Faéry 
Queene to be, beyond all question or 
comparison, the grandest production 
in this department of literature. It 
is remarked by Hallam, in allusion to 
the Lycidas of Milton, that many 
poems will yield an exquisite pleasure 
to the imagination, while they pro- 
duce no emotion in the heart; or 
none, except through associations un- 
connected with, or at least inde- 
pendent of, the subject. Thus, in a 
great measure, the result of the 
Faéry Queene is pleasure, not emo- 
tion; and the allegorical charm is 
quite separate from the interest of 
the narrative. The reader never 
thinks of making his gratification 
depend upon the identity of the 
knight, in his glittering armour, with 
Virtue armed for the combat. 

We would refer to the article in 
Fox’s James I]. for some very in- 
genious and apt remarks upon history 
in general. ‘The histories of nations, 
the critic asserts,— 


«Are not what they pretend and are 
commonly taken tobe. History pretends 
to be the same thing, to the time of a 
nation, that geography is to the local 
space that it inhabits ; but a traveller that 
(who?) has justgone along a few of the great 
roads of a country, and visited its chief 
towns, might just as properly call a sketch 
and a map of this journey a geographical 
survey of the country, as any of our 
national histories can pretend to be a 
satisfactory view of the state of a people 
through a course of ages.” 


The opinions which Fox had formed 
of the capacity and restrictions of 
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history were alone sufficient to pre- 
clude him from supplying the de- 
ficiency ; and we are not entitled to 
ascribe to him so strong a moral 
sense of the dignity of history as 
would have urged him to raise it into 
a teacher. We cannot agree with 
Foster in thinking that the wisdom 
to be derived from history is not 
copious, but we coincide in his re- 
mark, that it belongs to history “ to 
collect all the little streams of valu- 
able instruction in the distant regions 
of time, and bring them down, in one 
fertilising current, on the lower ages.” 
Fox formed his own plan so ex- 
clusively on the neil of ancient 
writers, that he would suffer no 
episode to break the continuity of 
that story of the times which he was 
telling. Such a restraint Lord Hol- 
land might well call a tax upon his 
ingenuity. His book, therefore, dis- 
appointed expectation; but Foster 
mentions, as belonging to the finest 
passages in the English language, the 
narrative of the last days and the 
death of Argyle. 

Of the third feature indicated in 
our opening outline of Mr. Foster's 
intellectual character, it is neither 
possible nor expedient for us to give 
an elaborate account. He was, we 
believe, a Baptist Dissenter ; and the 
only specimens of his labours in that 
capacity which have come under our 
observation are the Lectures de- 
livered at Broadmead Chapel, Bris- 
tol, and recently published by his 
friend, Dr. Ryland, of Northampton. 
They appear to have been under- 
taken at the request of some of his 
more intelligent admirers, and to 
have been delivered once every fort- 
night, with various intervals, from 
1822 till the close of 1825. The 
copies from which they are now 
printed have been carefully collated 
with the original manuscripts, while 
nothing in the shape of alteration or 
correction has been attempted by the 
editor. It cannot be concealed that 
a volume thus prepared appears be- 
fore the public under great disad- 
vantages, and must suffer from a 
comparison with those works upon 
which the revising hand of the 
author had bestowed its finishing 
touches, and supplied by revision 
what the colder hours of less happy 
invention had left wanting. Accord- 
ingly in these volumes we observe 
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a striking unevenness and inequality 
of execution. The picture is painted 
by the same pencil, but one half re- 
mains in shadow and gloom, while the 
other glows in freshness and colour, 
like a portrait only partially restored, 
and left in that condition by the 
cleaner to draw attention to his in- 
genuity. There is something very 
startling in this contrast of sparkling 
and obscured talent, one eye of the 
same countenance bright, and the 
other covered with mist. 

We have said that Mr. Foster was 
a Dissenter; but with his peculi- 
arities of doctrine or of practice we 
have neither sympathy nor concern. 
He certainly possessed a reach of 
thought, a liberality of judgment, 
and an expansiveness of literary taste, 
which we are not accustomed to re- 
ceive from the hands of the best- 
educated Nonconformists. He even 
ventures to attack habits of religious 
expression and opinion almost uni- 
versally prevalent among every class 
of the dissenting community. <A 
striking example occurs in his re- 
marks upon the majesty of the 
Saviour, of whom he asserts, “ that 
it is clearly intended that our pre- 
dominant idea should not be humble 
and familiar,” adding his conviction 
“that in this respect there is a very 
serious fault — an unintentional im- 
piety, in many of our popular de- 
votional writings.” Ina similar spirit 
of enlarged judgment is his recog- 
nition of nature as a separate revela- 
tion of God, intended and calculated 
to be read with the later revelation 
of His will in the office of a Mediator. 
To the same temper of mind we are 
to refer his advice to preachers, that 
they should avail themselves of all 
the aids of reading to diversify and 
illustrate the subjects of their ser- 
mons, and so to avoid that monotony 
of thought and manner which en- 
crusts some pulpits with the per- 
petual chill of frost, without the 
sparkle. The truth is, that Mr. 
Foster was a great deal too able and 
imaginative fora Dissenter ; and, with- 
out being in a great degree conversant 
with the economy of the Baptist con- 
nexion or the arrangements of its 
chapels, we cannot understand by 
what ingenious adjustment of sensa- 
tion he could have reconciled to his 
ear what Cowper found to be so 
odious — 
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** The nasal twang 
Heard at conventicle, where worthy men, 
Misled by custom, strain celestial themes 
Through the press’d nostril, spectacle- 
bestrid.” 


Of the Lectures that have pleased 
us most, we may specify those upon 
“ Vain Thoughts” (vii. vii.) ; and on 
“ Spring,” “Autumn,” and “ Win- 
ter,’ with their moral analogies (x. 
xvii. xix.). Some of the illustrations 
are extremely vivid and forcible. 
We select a few instances. The 
mere inoperative recognition of the 
necessity of earnestness in religion is 
compared to a “giant warrior con- 
veyed dead into a cemetery, instead 
of being introduced living into a 
battle-field.” Of the common argu- 
ment that the whole of life belongs to 
God, while the parts of it are un- 
appropriated to his service, it is said, 
“ But what is the whole, if part and 
part passes free of the practical 
claim? If every spot you are suc- 
cessively upon is as a little unclaimed 
island, where, at last, is the continent 
for the kingdom of God to be esta- 
blished over?” Every past year, 
with its opportunities of instruction 
and wisdom, “is like a seed-time 
gone, and the tract of ground sunk 
under the sea.” The departure of 
fine weather, with all its pleasing 
scenery, and the sudden appearance 
of inclement winter, produces a start- 
ling alteration. “ The change is as 
if some celestial countenance had, for 
awhile, beamed in smiles upon the 
earth, but was now averted to some 
other world ; and then the earth had 
no power to retain the glory and 
beauty; they disowned and left it, 
and left us on the bare ground, over 
which the vision of enchantment had 
been spread.” In enumerating cer- 
tain mental states, with the self- 
discipline suitable to them, he calls 
them “a kind of natural seasons in 
the soul; somewhat parallel to the 
seasons and climates of the natural 
world, only not having their regular 
and fixed order.” The following 
thought may seem so familiar, that 
every reader will be conscious of 
having entertained it, for experience 
teaches us that the decaying portion 
of the living world is less before us 
than the vigorous, but seldom has it 
been uttered with so pensive and 
sweet a melancholy, —“ Think how 
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~— infirm, sick, debilitated, lan- 
guishing, and almost dying persons 
there are, that are rarely or never 
seen out in public view,—not met in 
our streets, roads, or places of resort, 
—not in our religious assemblies! 
And then ‘ out of sight out of mind’ 
in a great degree. Thus we look 
in the living world, so as not to read 
the destiny written on every fore- 
head, and in this thoughtlessness are 
the more apt to forget our own.” In 
every reflective mind there is a lively 
perception of the constant, inevitable 
orogress and tendency towards fading 
in all things related to it. The 
thought breathes a solemn shade over 
the hopes of him who feels it. “ One 
has looked sometimes on the flowers 
of a meadow, which the mower's 
scythe was to invade the next day; 
perfect life and beauty as yet, but to 
the mind they have seemed already 
fading through the anticipation.” In 
these scattered thoughts there is 
surely a deep spirit of poetic pensive- 
ness and truth. ‘Their number 
might easily be increased, until the 
little son of flowers grew and 
bloomed into a garden. It will not 
be supposed that the beds from which 
they are culled present no instances 
of bad taste in their disposition, or 
are entirely free from weeds. We 
might os: both, but we forbear. 
The principal use of drawing at- 
tention to errors is the opportunity 
thereby afforded to the writer of re- 
moving them. In the present case 
that advantage does not exist. The 
ear of this author is alike insensible 
to our applause or our censure. If 
we point out a defect, it must be to 
his readers. We do not think that 
his occasional deviations into irony 
or humour reflect any credit upon 
his pen. The wit of Milton was not 
more grim or Saturnine. We doubt, 
indeed, whether, in two instances, 
the graver charge of irreverence 
might not be justly urged. In re- 
ference to the objection of infidelity 
to the language of the Bible, he says, 
“ As well might the vain spirits, in 
the prophet’s times, have affected to 
be shocked that Elijah would not 
put on a court-dress when he had to 
appear in the name of the Almighty.” 
An allusion to the evil spirit that 
troubled Saul is far more repre- 
hensible. One of these passages 
occurs in the Lectures. To his ano- 
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nymous contributions a wider license 
may eeopeny be allowed; but it is 
impossible to approve of the intem- 

perance of speech which says of 
Asche Whitgift, that “ he would 
have been almost strangled with 
envy,” if he could have been con- 
scious of the superior magnificence 
of Wolsey, as recorded in his life by 
Cavendish ; and it might have been 
wished that a writer, capable of so 
many noble and brilliant flights of 
thought, had checked his pen from 
such vulgarisms, as saying, of fa- 
shionable persons, that they “ may 
be allowed to whirl in amusements 
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till they are dead sick, and then have 
recourse to a little sober, useful good- 
ness to recover themselves.” ‘I'hese 
are specimens of spots which we can- 
not but desire to have removed. If 
the writer were living, and in the 
vigour of his genius, we might be 
tempted to say to him, in the words 
of Atterbury to one far more cele- 
brated, “ Employ not wend precious 
moments and great talents on little 
men and little things, but choose a 
subject in every way worthy of you, 
and handle it, as you can, in a man- 
ner which few among your contem- 
poraries can equal or imitate.” 


CLASSICS OF THE TABLE. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN WINES. 


From our last paper on wines it will, 
we flatter ourselves, be apparent that 
there is scarcely a method of adul- 
teration, or a trick of the trade prac- 
tised in any part of the City of 
London, which was not known and 
practised in old Rome 1500 years 
ago. Well and truly has the wisest 
of men said that “ there is nothing 
new under the sun.” Our under- 
writers and brokers may think them- 
selves very clever and ingenious, ard 
many of them, no doubt, are so, but 
there is not, nevertheless, a system 
now rife at Lloyd’s which was not 
well known seven centuries ago in 
the place of St. Mark, or in the Is- 
land of Cyprus or Rhodes. As it 
was with ship-brokers at Venice, so 
was it centuries before with wine- 
brokers at Rome. It was not alone 
sea-water, pitch, pounded oyster- 
shells, and marble-dust, that were 
thrown into the wine, for we find 
from the authors of antiquity that 
rosin, cassia, myrrh, cypress-leaves, 
and a variety of other substances, 
were mixed with the must, which 
the vendors imagined would contri- 
bute to the preservation, or increase 
the potency or grateful odour of the 
liquor. Though it must be admitted 
the attention paid to the cultivation 


of the vine by the ancients was the 
result of a perfect knowledge of 
husbandry, and that the art of vine- 
dressing was perfectly understood, 
yet it is evident the true principle 
of fermentation was unknown in an- 
cient times. That the ancients under- 
stood the process of maturing wines 
perfectly is evident from all the 
writers on the subject. After the 
wine was made and put into the vat, 
where it underwent the secondary 
fermentation, it was placed in pitched 
skins, closed with a lid of baked earth, 
and hermetically sealed.* There were 
other wine-vessels of a different size, 
such as the urna, which held half as 
much as the umphora, which was 
generally of an elegant form, with a 
narrow neck, to which two handles 
were attached, by which it could 
be fixed with little trouble to the 
ground, so that the sediment would 
not be easily disturbed by the pro- 
cess of decanting. Great ceremony 

was used in opening these amphore 
on festal days, and in letting freely 
flo¥ the ruby and fragrant juices 
which they contained. In the eighth 
ode of the third book, Horace re- 
counts the aromatic vapour of the 
gums with which the capitulum 
was impregnated. Many of our 


* It would, however, appear that the Romans employed corks : 


“ Corticem astrictum pice dimovebit 


Amphore,” 
says Horace. 








readers will, doubtless, ask for a fur- 
ther description of these amphore, 
and we do not know that we can 
take any more effectual method of 
gratifying their curiosity than by 
extracting the following passage in 
extenso from the old physician of 
Bath, the much-abused Barry. We 
have the less scruple in doing so, as 
Barry's work is now exceedingly 
scarce, and can scarcely be procured 
for less than two guineas. It is thus 
the doctor speaks :— 


** The amphora, in which the best, 
genuine, and finest wines were received, 
required the most simple apparatus, as 
the intention was only to preserve them 
in their natural purity; to this purpose 
they generally applied wax internally, 
and pitch externally. Pliny condemns the 
wax, as being apt to give an acidity to 
the wine; but this was prevented, by 
adding to it a proper proportion of mastic 
rosin and fine turpentine. Various forms 
of these kinds are given by different au- 
thors, particularly by Cato, Columella, 
and Constantine Cesar; to some of 
which various aromatic ingredients were 
added, to give them an artificial flavour ; 
aud it was chiefly with a view to these 
medicated amphore that Horace observes, 
they long retained the smell with which 
they were first impregnated. The hest 
amphore were always thus prepared a 
year or two before they were used, and 
generally soon after they were taken out 
of the furnace, when they more strongly 
imbibed these ingredients, and, by lying 
by so long, acquired more firmness, and 
became more free from the original taste 
of the ingredients ; but as, in that space 
of time, they were apt to contract some 
impurities, they cleansed them well before 
they were used with salt and water, and 
afterwards dried and impregnated them 
with the vapour, or the dry smoke of 
aromatic gums, conveyed by a tube into 
the amphora, and then kept the aperture, 
by which it was received, closed for some 
minutes, until the amphora was sufficiently 
dried and impregnated with this vapour ; 
they renewed the external pitching where 
there was the least appearance of any 
crack or opening, and then poured the 
wine into it, and, lastly, applied to the 
superior aperture (into which the wine 
was received) a cover, which was gene- 
rally called capitulum, and by Plautus 
operculum. ‘This was usually made of 
cork, well defended with a preparation of 
pitch, and exactly adapted to the aper- 
ture ; and, for a further security, that no 
air should penetrate, or any of the spirit. 
uous parts of the wine evaporate, they 
poured an additional quantity of the same 
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pitchy materials on this cover, which was 
marked with the age of the wine and the 
year of the consul. 

“* The accounts which remain of some 
customs among the ancients appear now 
more obscure from being then so uni- 
versally known, and requiring only a short 
description ; but there is a peculiar ob- 
scurity in whatever relates to the me- 
chanic part of any operation, and the 
successive times in which each was 
performed. The several parts of this 
process are mentioned by all the best 
authors ; but, unless they are viewed and 
considered distinctly, must appear very 
confused. 

“* A remarkable instance of this kind 
appears in au ode of Horace, where he 
describes the ceremony which was ob- 
served in opening the amphora on that 
festal day, by disengaging it from its 
bonds, and giving liberty to the old wine, 
which had been so long imprisoned in it. 
He then exactly recounts, but in an in. 
verted order, the principal operations in 
this last process, the removal of the pitched 
capitulum, made of cork, which covered 
and cemented it, the previous aromatic 
vapour of the gums with which it was 
dried and impregnated before the wine 
was poured into it, and, lastly, the era 
and vame of the consul inpressed on it. 

‘“* This ode has perplexed all the com. 
mentators who were unacquainted with 
the rules observed in this last process, 
and have applied the circumstances which 
relate only to the amphora to the wine 
contained in it, with which they had not 
the least connexion, and have mistaken 
the smoky taste which the wine slowly 
contracts from the fumarium, in the 
second process, for this aromatic, vola. 
tile vapour, which the amphora quickly 
imbibed, and, as Horace plainly expresses, 
was instituted to receive it.” 


It were a curious task to trace 
how long domestic customs and 
utensils survive forms of polity and 
government. In glancing at such a 
subject, we may merely remark that 
the amphore have outlived the Ro- 
man emperors, the republic, nay even 
the Roman nation and people, and 
all their magnificent institutions. It 
is impossible now to pass forty-eight 
hours in the neighbourhood of Aséi 
Montepulciano, Montefiascone, or any 
of the wine-districts of Italy, without 
being struck with the identity to the 
amphore of those earthen vessels 
with two handles, holding from 
about eighteen to twenty quarts of 
our measure, which one sees in every 
cellar, and almost in every street. 
Suetonius tells us of a man who as- 
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pired to the questorship, and drank 
the contents of a whole amphora at a 
repast given by the Emperor Ti- 
berius, “ Ob epotam in convivio pro- 
pinante se vini amphoram;” but, 
though there may be men in Scot- 
land, or Scotchmen in England, like 
the late Robert Cutler Ferguson, 
who could carry away so much li- 
quor and be none the worse for it, 
we doubt the capacity of any En- 
glishman, nay, even of the fat, 
rollicking, perry -bibbing barrister, 
who got into the Great Western 
train at Steventon, and of whom 
mention has been made in an article 
in Reera for October, to do as 
much. 

In the preceding article, published 
in November, we meant to have 
stated that the use of casks or wine- 
hogsheads were unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans.* They could 
therefore only transport their wines 
in earthen vessels or skins, which in 
the older English authors are queerly 
and alliteratively called, “ borachio 
bottles.” The earthen vessels pre- 
sented the inconvenience of being 
fragile, whilst the skins were subject 
to bursting, to become insecure, &c. 
Our excellent and learned friend Dr. 
Henderson states, and truly, that the 
Romans occasionally employed glass. 
They undoubtedly did so, but the 
accomplished historian of wines is 
wrong when he affirms that they 
brought the manufacture of glass to 
a great mage of perfection, for no- 
thing, on the contrary, can be more 
common than those specimens of 
glass found in Pompei, and those 
drinking-cups and lachrymatories, 
various specimens of which may be 
seen in the Museo Borbonico at Na- 
ples. That glass, however, was used 
at table in those days appears cer- 
tain from a passage in which he 
speaks of those glass magnums or 
jugs, as being large and closed with 
a species of plaster or Roman cement. 
“ Adlate sunt amphore vitree dili- 
genter gypsate.” He elsewhere 
says, “ Amphoras copiosas gypsatas 
ne effluat vinum.” With this 
slight exception, nothing can be 
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more correct than the following 
passage taken from Henderson's his- 


tory :— 


“For the more precious wines, the 
ancients occasionally employed vessels 
of glass. The bottles, vases, cups, and 
other articles of that material, which are 
to be seen in every collection of antiqui- 
ties, prove that they had brought the 
manufacture to a great degree of perfec. 
tion. We know, that for preserving 
fruits, they certainly gave the preference 
to glass jars; and, at the supper of Tri- 
malcio, so admirably depicted by Petro- 
nius, even amphore of glass are said to 
have been introduced. Whether they 
were of the full quadrantal measure does 
not appear; but, in all probability, they 
were of more moderate dimensions, for 
we are told by Martial that the choicest 
Falernian was kept in small glass bottles, 
and neither the number of the guests nor 
the quality of the liquor, supposing it to 
have been genuine, would have justified 
the use of full-sized amphor@ on the oc- 
casion above alluded to. 

The ancients were careful to rack their 
wines only when the wind was northerly, 
as they had observed that they were apt 
to be turbid when it blew in an opposite 
direction. The weaker sorts were trans- 
ferred, in the spring, to the vessels in 
which they were destined to remain; the 
stronger kinds during summer ; but those 
grown on dry soils were not drawn off 
until after the winter solstice. Accord. 
ing to Plutarch, wines were most affected 
by the west winds, and such as remained 
unchanged by it were pronounced hkely 
to keep well. Hence at Athens, and in 
other parts of Greece, there was a feast in 
honour of Bacchus, on the eleventh day 
of the month Antbesterion, when the 
westerly winds had generally set in, at 
which the produce of the preceding vint- 
age was first tasted. In order to allure 
customers, various tricks appear to have 
been practised bytbe ancient wine-dealers ; 
some, for instance, put the new vintage 
into a cask that had been seasoned with 
an old and bigh-flavoured wine; others 
placed cheese and nuts in the cellar, that 
those who entered might be tempted to 
eat, and thus have their palates blunted 
before they tasted the wine. The buyer 
is recommended by Florentinus to taste 
the wines he proposes to purchase during 
a north wind, when he will bave the 
fairest chance of forming an accurate 
judgment of their qualities.” 


* Henderson says that in some places where wood abounded, as in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Alps and in Illvria, wine-casks were made of that material, but the 
vessels in general use among the Greeks and Romans were of earthenware. No 
authority is however cited by the doctor for this statement. 
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It would be manifestly very diffi- 
cult for either Greece or Rome to 
have carried on a large export trade 
without the aid of casks, yet casks, 
as we before stated, they had none. 
All the Latin authors agree that this 
ingenious invention is due to the 
Gauls, who established themselves 
along the banks of the Po; but we 
are entirely ignorant if the Greeks 
knew the cooper’s art before they 
left their native country, or if they 
invented casks and hogsheads after 
their transportation beyond the Alps. 
Notwithstanding the incontestable 
superiority of casks over skins, these 
latter continued to be still used. That 
they were much in vogue would ap- 
pear from one of the capitularies of 
Charlemagne, in which, glancing at 
the prevalence of skins, he forbids 
his people to use any other vessels 
than good barrels (bonos barridos) 
hooped with iron. 

At the Roman entertainments there 
was a particular part of the convivial 
room set apart for the reception of 
the wines. Here the various vessels 
and drinking-cups were ranged on a 
table called déa%, or abacus. This 
was generally of marble, in the 
form of a long square, not unlike 
the modern sideboard. From the 
account which Philo Judeus gives 
of the number of vessels placed on it, 
it must have been very large. Pliny, 
speaking of the rich spoils exhibited 
by Pompey in the triumph he ob- 
tained for his victories over the pi- 
rates, says that the number of drink- 
ing-vessels adorned with jewels was 
sufficient to furnish nine abaci: “ Tri- 
umpho quem de piratis Asia, Ponto, 
egit, transtulit lectos tridiniares tres ; 
vasa ex auro et gemmis abacorum 
novem.” — Lib. xxvii. c. 6. Cicero 
charges Verres with having plun- 
dered the abaci, “ Ab hoc iste 
abaci vasa omnia ut exposita fuerant 
abstulit,” and Dr. Barry, in giving 
this quotation, misquotes it, “ In 
abacis erant abstulit.” These articles 
of luxury, according to Livy, were 
imported from Asia first as luxuries, 
but soon, like all other superfluous 
wants, they became necessaries. The 
ancients had, like the moderns, ser- 
vants like our butlers, specially 
charged with the care of the wine. 
The office necessarily required judg- 
ment and experience. The head 
butler is called by Pollux civorens. 
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His business was to inspect the wines 
before and after they had been pre- 
pared and mixed in another apart- 
ment. When they were placed on the 
abacus, he stood there as a modern 
butler or maitre-d'hétel does at our 
side-boards, and gave his orders to 
the underlings and slaves. The next 
in office under the butler was the 
pinceran or oivexees, Which we should 
render as the pourer out of wine, or 
cup-bearer, the word being used in 
this sense both by Homer and Xeno- 
phon. This man received all his 
directions from the butler, and by 
him and his acolytes the wines were 
regularly prepared and distributed 
to the guests. Of these inferior mi- 
nistering agents there were many, 
and of difierent degrees. It was 
a part of the luxury of the times 
to be waited on by beautiful boys, 
purchased at high prices, who 
served the master and the supe- 
rior guests; but the inferior ones 
and those of meaner condition were 
served by African slaves of coarse 
appearance, woolly-headed, and of 
most unsavoury odour. Notwith- 
standing the number of servants and 
slaves, many mistakes unavoidably 
happened in the mixture of wine. 
Nor is this wonderful when it is con- 
sidered that the host and his com- 
pany called for wine variously di- 
uted, either with hot or cold water, 
and occasionally for whatever strong 
wine was agreeable to them. Cicero 
describing a a alludes to the 
symposium of Xenophon, where the 
wines were prepared by hot water 
and afterwards cooled in snow: “ Et 
pocula sicut in symposio Xenophontis 
minuta atque rorantia et refrigeratio 
in estate, et vicissim aut sol, aut ig- 
nis hibernus.” Of the quantity of 
wine drank on these occasions we 
have no very certain account. Pliny 
says that Democritus wrote a volume 
to prove that no one ought to exceed 
the fourth or sixth glass; but in- 
stances have been given of persons 
who have drunk a congius or gallon 
in one draught. The drinking-cups 
used on these occasions were com- 
posed of various materials, and of 
different sizes. 


“When Rome was in the height of 
her luxury,” says Cyrus Redding, ‘* mur- 
rhine cups wereintroduced from the East : 
what this substance was, the ruins of 
Pompeii have not revealed; some con- 
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jecture it to have been porcelain, others 
that it was a species of spar, shaped into 
cups and polished. The cups, upon 
drinking toasts or for oblations, were 
filled as full as possible, until the thick 
luscious wine seemed to rise above the 
edge of the vase ; hence the cup was said 
to be ‘ crowned.’ The bumpers in gene- 
ral were very small, consisting of the 
cvathus, ninety-six of which make an 
English gallon ; and they distinguished 
an individual, or drinking his health, 
either by the number of cyathi (mea- 
sures), or by the name of the wine, 
as ‘ seven cyaths for Mecenas,’ or ‘ tive 
cyaths for Cesar !’” 


Where Cyrus got the word cyath 
we are at a loss to discover. The green 
old man evidently fancies it is Eng- 
lish ; but it is the word cyathus that 
is running in his mind, a word fami- 
liar to him in youth and manhood 
before he emigrated from Latium to 
the fag end of Cornwall. 

It often happened that the com- 
mon Greek and Italian wines grew 
foul or became ropy, or deposited a 
sediment, in the amphore. Under 
such circumstances they were in- 
variably strained. Two different 
kind of strainers were used for this 
purpose, the colus nivarius, and the 
saccus linarius. The former was a 
species of pumice stone in which 
snow or ice had been previously 

laced to cool the liquor, which was 
in a manner filtered, and thus sepa- 
rated from its fouler parts. The lat- 
ter was, we suppose, a linen bag with 
tow or flax at the bottom. The Ro- 
mans had likewise a species of silver 
strainer perforated with small holes, 
through which the wine percolated. 
Several of these are described as 
being found among the antique vases 
at Herculaneum. 

There are many who think that 
the cooling of wine by snow is 
a modern invention; but that this 
system was perfectly known to the 
Greeks and Romans is sufficiently 
evident. The vessels which contained 
the wine mixed with boiled water were 
immersed in the snow, and such wine 
is ao distinguished by Mar- 
tial. This invention is ascribed b 
Pliny to Nero, who prided himself 
more on this improvement in luxury 
than Augustus did in encouragin 
the fine arts. The process is wel 
described in Henderson :— 


“ The aucients,” says he, ‘‘ were also 
accustomed to have their beverages cooled 
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and iced in various ways. Both Galen 
and Pliny have described the method 
which is still employed in tropical cli- 
mates to reduce the temperature of water 
by exposing it to evaporation in porous 
vessels during the night-time; and a 
simile in tne Proverbs seems to warrant 
the conclusion that the custom of pre- 
serving snow for summer use must have 
prevailed among Oriental nations from 
the earliest ages. That it was long 
familiar to the Greeks and Romans is 
abundantly certain. When Alexander 
the Great besieged the town of Petra in 
India, he is reported to have ordered a 
number of pits to be dug and filled with 
snow, which, being covered with oak 
branches, remained a long time undis. 
solved. A similar expedient is noticed 
by Plutarch, with this difference, that 
straw and coarse cloths are recommended 
instead of oaken boughs. ‘The Romans 
adopted the same mode of preserving 
snow, which they collected from the 
mountains, and which, in the time of 
Seneca, had become an important article 
of merchandise at Rome, being sold in 
shops appropriated to the purpose, and 
even hawked about the streets. That the 
modern inhabitants are still supplied with 
it in a similar manner may be seen from 
the following observations of Mr, 
Lumisden. 
. * * * 

“At first the only mode of em- 
ploying snow was hy fusing a por- 
tion of it in the wine or water, 
which was to be cooled; and this was 
most conveniently effected by intro- 
ducing it intoa strainer (colum nivarium), 
which was usually made of silver, and 
pouring the liquor over it. But as the 
snow had generally contracted some de- 
gree of impurity during the carriage, or 
from the reservoirs in which it was kept, 
the solution was apt to be dark and 
muddy, and to have an unpleasant flavour 
from the straw ; hence those of fastidious 
taste preferred ice, which they were at 
pains to procure from a great depth, that 
they might have it as fresh as possible. 
A more elegant method of cooling liquors 
came into vogue during the reign of Nero, 
to whom the invention was ascribed, 
namely, by placing water, which had 
been previously boiled, in a thin glass 
vessel, surrounded with snow, so that it 
might be frozen without having its purity 
impaired. It bad, however, been long a 
prevailing opinion among the ancients, 
as we may collect from Aristotle, Galen, 
and Plutarch, that boiled water was most 
speedily converted into ice; and the 
experiments of modern chemists would 
seem to prove that this doctrine was not 
altogether without foundation. At all 
events, the ice so obtained would be of a 
more compact substance than that pro- 
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cured from water which had not under- 
gone the process, aud this was sufficient 
to justify the preference.” 


Such of the inhabitants of Rome 
as had no regular establishments for 
the cooling of wine depended for 
their daily 7. on the thermopolia, 
or houses in which prepared liquors 
of all kinds were sold. These places 
must have somewhat resembled our 
modern coffee- houses. They at- 
tracted in the reign of Claudius the 
attention of the government. An 
edict was then issued ordering the 
suppression of taverns where persons 
met together to drink, and forbid- 
ding the sale of hot water and boiled 
meats under severe penalties. But, 
notwithstanding this prohibition, the 
rage for warm drinks still continued. 
Dion tells us, that if a slave had been 
tardy when his master called for hot 
water, he was instantly chastised with 
300 lashes. 

It was a common practice at the 
convivial meetings of the Greeks 
and Romans to drink, not only to the 
healths of distinguished individuals, 
but to the absent friends and mis- 
tresses of the guests. The greater 
or less number of cups afforded an 
indication of the respect in which 
the person whose health was toasted 
was held. The numerous coinci- 
dences which exist between the con- 
vivial customs of past ages and the 
present are thus succinctly summed 
up by Dr. Henderson :— 


‘* If we compare the ceremonies and 
usages of the Romans with the convivial 
customs of the present day, we cannot 
but be struck with the numerous coin- 
cidences which subsist between them. 
The arrangements of our dinners, the 
succession and composition of the differ- 
ent courses, the manner of filling our 
glasses, of pledging our friends, and of 
drinking particular healths, are all evi- 
dently copied from the Greeks and 
Romans ; and, although certain pecu- 
liarities in our situation and habits have 
rendered the use of bumper-cups and 
undiluted liquors too prevalent amongst 
us, yet the common distribution of wines 
at our banquets cannot be considered as 
very different from that which we have 
been discussing. With another modern 
nation, however, which has been thought 
to resemble the ancient Greeks in charac. 
ter, the analogy is still more complete. 
Thus, at all entertainments among the 
French, the ordinary wine is used with a 
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large admixture of water, generally in the 
proportion of one to three, except imme- 
diately after soup, when it is drunk pure. 
The finer kinds are circulated in the 
intervals between the courses, or towards 
the end of the repast, and hence ure 
termed vins d'entremets; but with par- 
ticular dishes certain wines are served, 
as chablis with oysters, and sillery after 
roast meat. The coup-d’avant of wer- 
muth has been already noticed as cor- 
responding with the draught of mulsum ; 
and the coup du milieu, which consists of 
some liqueur, ‘‘ quod fluentem nauseam 
coerceat,” may be regarded as identical 
with the cup of sweet wine handed round 
in the middle of a Grecian feast. With 
dessert the luscious sweet wines are al- 
ways introduced.” 


The excellent doctor makes a slight 
mistake in regarding the “ coup du 
milieu” as identical with the cup of 
Greek sweet wine. The coup, which 
was drunk immediately after the 
roast, consisted, and still consists, of 
a bitter, or spirituous, or sometimes a 
bitter and spirituous cordial (and 
not of a sweet wine), taken as a sto- 
machic. It is swallowed, according 
to the Manuel des Amphitryons, to 
give tone to the fibres of the stomach, 
and “ pour accélérér le mouvement pé- 
ristaltique qui produit la digestion.” 
The Swiss extract of wormwood, 
Jamaica rum, or very old cognac, is 
used for the purpose. It is to the 
city of Bordeaux, so dear to gour- 
munds and gourmets, that this in- 
vention is due. It is a trait of 
genius, says the author of the Al- 
manach des Gourmands, which ena- 
bles one to make a second dinner, 
and which doubles the power and 
capacity of the weakest stomachs. 
Between the roast and the entremets, 
—i. e., towards the middle of the 
dinner, you see, at Bordeaux, the 
doors of the dining-room open, when 
a girl, about eighteen, tall, fair, 
and well-proportioned, her features 
beaming with an air of engaging al- 
luringness, appears. Her sleeves are 
turned up to the very shoulders, and 
she holds in one hand a mahogany 
frame, in which are ranged as many 
small glasses as there are guests ; 
and in the other a crystal decanter 
filled with Jamaica rum, or worm- 
wood, or vermuth, though this latter 
beverage more properly belongs to 
the coup-d’avant. Thus armed, the 
Hebe makes the round of the table, 
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and pours out to each guest a glass of 
the bitter nectar it is her business to 
distribute. The effect of the coup 
du milieu is stated to be almost ma- 
gical in renewing the appetite, but 
on what principle it produces this 
result we leave for physicians to de- 
termine. The coup-d'avant is little 
practised in Paris, though greatly 
used in Russia, Sweden, and the 
north of Germany. It consists of a 
large glass of vermuth, or of simple 
brandy, which is presented to each of 
the guests by way of appetiser. 
Physicians differ in opinion as to the 
virtues of the qoup-d'avant : it is said 
rather to dispose the stomach to di- 
gestion; but, be this as it may, the 
Russian stomachs, where the coup- 
d’avant is so much practised, are far 
more vigorous than the English or 
French. It may be, that from the 
effects of the climate some such sti- 
mulantisrequired. The coup-d’aprés 
consists, as Dr. Henderson states, of 
half a glass of pure wine taken im- 
mediately after the soup. This is 
considered so salutary a practice, 
that it is proverbially said to take a 
crown out of the pocket of the phy- 
sician. The wine offered for the 
coup-d’ apres in France is generally a 
good Beaume, or Macon; whilst in 
ingland it is commonly sherry or 
madeira. In any event, it should be 
a good sound wine; for the palate, at 
that early stage of a dinner, is most 
sensible to taste and flavour. 

But we must return to the vintage 
of the ancients, from which we have 
somewhat digressed. In warm and 
low situations their vintage began 
towards the end of September, but 
in other situations it was deferred 
till October. When the stones had 
acquired a brown or blackish colour, 
the fruit was deemed sufficiently ripe 
for gathering. In some countries, as 
Bithynia and Narbonne, it was the 
custom to twist the stalks of the 
grapes, to strip the leaves around 
them, and to cone them thus ex- 
posed to the force of the sun’s rays 
for a period of thirty days previous 
to the vintage. In some places, the 
grapes, after they were gathered, 
were spread on crates to dry for 
three or four days in the sun, in 
order to obtain a richer wine. With 
a view to check the tendency to 
acidity and to give a greater degree 
of durability to the wine, milk, chalk, 
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pounded shells, toasted salt, or gyp- 
sum, were employed by some; whilst 
others used lighted torches which 
they extinguished in the wine. A 
third class of wine-doctors resorted 
to the use of the ashes of the vine- 
stalks, roasted gall-nuts, or cedar- 
cones, burnt acorns, olive kernels, or 
swect almonds, which latter are used 
to the present day. The practice of 
fining with the whites of eggs was 
evidently common. Palladius and 
Fronto both give directions for it. 

As to the wine-cellars of the an- 
cients, we know little certain. Vi- 
truvius directs that they should have 
a northern aspect, that the doors and 
windows should be placed in the same 
direction, that the doors should be 
small and seldom opened, and then 
to renew, not to alter the tempera- 
ture of the air. Care was also taken 
that the cellar should not be near a 
dung-heap, nor roots of trees, nor ve- 
getables, nor any thing fetid ; and it 
was also as far removed as possible 
from the vicinage of baths, ovens, 
sewers, cisterns, and reservoirs. Wo- 
men were also strictly forbidden to 
enter within the cellar-walls. Barry 
would have it that the Greeks and 
Romans had extended vaults under 
ground, but against this theory Hen- 
derson cites Pancirollus, who is of 
opinion that the ancients were not in 
the practice of having repositories of 
wine under ground like our modern 
cellars. As, however, Henderson 
admits that they were careful to se- 
cure the benefit of a cool and equable 
temperature, it is not to be presumed 
that they would be insensible to the 
advantages of the building to which 
Barry alludes. That their reposi- 
tories for wine must have been ex- 
tensive there is no doubt, for it is 
stated that Hortensius bequeathed to 
his heirs 10,000 cadi of wine, about 
410 tons of our measure. From the 
rules of the ancients, and the prin- 
ciples laid down, Barry properly 
points out certain defects in our mo- 
dern wine-cellars in the following 
passages :— 

“ The size of the cellar ought to be in 
proportion to the quant:ty of wine for 
which it is designed ; and it is more easy 
to defend a small cellar from the admis- 
sion of a greater quantity of the external 
air, and to renew it occasionally, than 
one of a larger size. ‘The situation ought 
to be low and dry, therefore, not on any 
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great declivity, where the under-currents 
from the superior ground must always 
keep it moist, and infect the air with its 
putrid exhalations ; this communication, 
however, may be prevented by interme- 
diate trenches. 

“A small anticellar, built before all 
large cellars, would be a considerable 
defence and improvement to them; in 
which a quantity of wine sufficient for a 
few days may be kept, and the necessity 
prevented of more frequently opening 
the large cellar, and admitting the ex- 
ternal air, which must always, in some 
degree, alter the temperature of it, und, 
in sudden or continued great heats or 
frosts, may be particularly injurious to 
the wine. 

*« It is usual to cover the bottles in the 
bins with sawdust, to which I should 
prefer dry sand, whose density is much 
greater. [saw a remarkable instance of 
the benefit arising from an intermediate 
defence of this kind, A hogshead of 
claret, which had been lately bottled, 
was heaped up in a corner of a mer. 
chant’s common large cellar, with a view 
of removing it soon to the wine-cellar. 
In the meantime, a load of salt, from the 
want of a more convenient place, was 
thrown on the bottles, and remained 
there several months before it was re- 
moved, This wine was afterwards found 
to be much superior to the wine of the 
sume growth, which had been imported 
and bottled about the same time, and 
had been immediately placed in the wine- 
cellar. ‘The large quantity of salt formed 
a compact vault over the bottles, which 
entirely defended the wine from the in- 
fluence of the air, though greatly exposed 
to it; and, probably, the coldness of the 
salt contributed to this improvement. 

‘* The ancients certainly more effec. 
tually preserved their wine in larger 
earthern vessels, pitched externally, than 
we can in our bottles, as they are more 
capable, from their superior density and 
capacity, of resisting the frequent changes 
in the air; and it is a common observa- 
tion, that the wine received into bottles 
which contain two quarts proves better 
than that which has been kept in single 
quarts,” 


Of the truth of this latter remark 
there can be no doubt, and as any of 
our readers who have ever tasted a 
pint and a quart bottle of wine out 
of the same hogshead will freely 
admit. 

It is no doubt true that many of 
the usages adopted by the ancients 
for preserving and mellowing their 
wines haye fallen into disrepute, but 
their rules for the site and construc- 
tion of a wine-cellar, some of which 
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we have quoted—their observations 
on the proper time for tasting and 
racking wines, are still sanctioned by 
modern practice. 

None of the more generous Roman 
wines were reckoned fit for drinking 
before the fifth year. The thin white 
wines are stated by Galen to have 
ripened soonest, acquiring a degree 
of sharpness which by the time they 
were ten years old gave place to a 
“ grateful pungency,” to use the 
words of Henderson. Even the 
strong and dry white wines were 
liable to ascescency after the tenth 

ear; the lighter wines would seldom 
ast a longer period than from one 
vintage to another. Wine of a middle 
age was then, according to Pliny, as 
indeed it now is, to be preferred, as 
being the most wholesome and grate- 
ful; but then it was the fashion, as 
it is in our own day, to place the 
greatest value on what was rarest. 
Thus extravagant sums were given 
for wines not drinkable, or in a state 
of decomposition. Who does not 
know that within a few years twelve 
uineas a-dozen were given for Mr. 
attle’s sherry, and half as much for 
some sherry once the property of 
the late Sir John Leech. The 
ancients were skilled in the rules 
by which good wine is to be known 
and selected. Thev were fully 
aware that wine grown on elevated 
slopes of hills from vines _bear- 
ing a small quantity of fruit was the 
soundest and most durable, and also 
that those wines, which were of a 
harsh flavor when new, lasted the 
longest, whilst such as were sweet 
and delicate at first had not about 
them the elements of durability. 

Though the ancients often drank 
very freely, yet no one was obliged 
to drink on compulsion. The doors 
were never locked, as they were forty 
years ago in Ireland, five-and-forty 
years szo in Scotland, or little more 
than half a century ago in England. 
Large cups and more generous wines 
were frequently brought in, but no 
one was obliged to drink or to stay. 
If the guest did not drink on, he de- 
parted, according to the old convivial 
rule, “ Aut bibe, aut abi.” Some of 
the wisest sages of antiquity were as 
great sponges as some of the modern 
Scots. For instance, Socrates, whe- 
ther he lived abstemiously or drank 
copiously, was equally unexcited, 
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equally unaltered ; and the very same 
remark might be made on a remark- 
able man of our own day, whilom 
“ plain John Campbell,” now my Lord 
Campbell, baron of Stratheden. Cy- 
rus (quere, Redding ?), among other 
reasons which he urges why he 
should gain the crown in preference 
to his elder brother, insists on his 
being able to drink a larger quantit 
of wine without being inebriated, 
for Artaxerxes was not only occa- 
sionally subject to getting “ right 
royal,” vulgo vocato, drunk, but also to 
the infirmity of losing his temper to 
boot. Athenzus mentions that Da- 
rius desired no greater encomium 
should be engraved on his tomb than 
that he was able to drink a great 
quantity of wine without being in- 
ebriated. 

In a former paper we noticed 
the praises bestowed on wine as a 
medical agent by Hippocrates. In 
his third book, the Father of Medi- 
cine gives a description of the general 
qualities and strength of the Greek 
wines, and of the peculiar medical 
virtues which they possessed. He like- 
wise points out in what diseases, and 
in what quantities, they are to be 
used, so as to render them salutary 
and innoxious. It is remarkable— 
and we beg to direct the attention of 
Father Mathew to the fact by the 
way (whom we are sorry to find what 
his disciples call “up the spout”) — 
that Hippocrates rarely directs water 
alone, but almost invariably orders its 
exhibition with wine, or combined 
with honey and vinegar. Water was 
no doubt the basis of all his cooling 
drinks ; but there was always added 
to it a moderate proportion of the 
weak white wines, to render it more 
effectually diluting. To the infirm 
and valetudinarian, wine is a neces- 
sary comfort beyond all price. When 
a patient has been long habituated to 
the use of it, a change in diet cannot 
be suffered without danger. 

There is a remarkable instance of 
this afforded in the case of the cele- 
brated physician Cornaro, who always 
revived just after the vintage, when 
he left off the old and decaying wines 
of the last vintage, and commenced 
drinking the new. The passage is in 
the account which he gives of the 
rules by which he repaired his consti- 
tution, injured as it was by excesses, 
till the period when he was forty 
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yearsold. By the régime he prescribed 
to himself, it is well known he pre- 
served his health and spirits to the 
age of 100. The efficacy of his sys- 
tem depended on his taking a certain 
quantity of solids and fluids every 
day. ‘The fluid consisted entirely of 
wine, but he gradually diminished 
the quantity of each as he advanced 
in years. During this period he en- 
joyed an equal state of health, ex- 
cept that sometimes, before the 
vintage returned and the new wine 
was made, he quickly became so 
weak and languid that his physicians 
declared he could not possibly con- 
tinue to survive many days in that 
declining state. “ But on the re- 
turn of the vintage,” says he, “ and 
on taking the same quantity of new 
wine, I very quickly recovered my 
usual strength and spirits.” The 
same effect is observed, to compare 
animals with men, among the 
mules of Jamaica. When the new 
sugar-canes are being gathered in, 
the most exhausted animal, fed on 
the fresh sugar-canes, gains a revival 
of strength. 

That wine was most abundant 
among the ancient Romans is suf- 
ficiently clear from the liberal al- 
lowance which the frugal Cato 
gave to his farm-servants. After 
the vintage is finished, says he, 
let the family drink the lora dur- 
ing the first three months; in the 
fourth month, the allowance may be 
one hemina daily, or, altogether, three 
congii for each individual; in the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
months, one sextarius daily, or, in 
each month five congii ; in the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth months, 
three hemine daily, i.e. at the rate 
of one amphora in the month. 
During the Saturnalia and Compi- 
talia, the quantity may be increased 
to a congius a-day. On the whole, 
we may reckon the annual consump- 
tion of each man at eight amphure, 
but to the slaves in fetters we must 
give rather more, in order that they 
may perform their work. For these, 
we may consider the allowance of 
ten amphore (sixty-eight gallons) in 
the year as by no means immoderate. 
In commenting on this passage, 
Henderson remarks, “ This, how- 
ever, only shews the plenty of the 
weak, common wines, which were 
probably scarcely equal to our table- 
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beer. But the progress of luxury, 
and the extension of commerce, led 
to a similar profusion of the more 
costly kinds.” Thus Varro relates 
that Lucullus, when a boy, never 
saw Greek wine presented to the 
guests oftener than once at any of 
the great entertainments given by 
his father; but when he returned 
from his Asiatic expedition, he him- 
self distributed upwards of 100,000 
gallon casks. C. Sentus, late pretor, 
used to say that Chian wine was first 
introduced into his house as a cordial, 
prescribed by his physician. Hor- 
tensius left upwards of 10,000 casks 
of it to his heir. 

We stated that the Romans were 
in the habit of pitching their wine, 
nor can it be doubted that the Gauls 
also followed their example in this 
respect, with a view to render them 
more saleable in the Italian markets. 
The Allobroges had a peculiar pitch, 
with which they smeared their pun- 
cheons after the manner of the wine- 
growers of Latium. Many etymolo- 
gists suggest that the French word 
poingon, adopted in many of the French 
provinces to signify a puncheon com- 
mon to them, is derived from the 
vas piceum, of which it is an abbrevi- 
ation.* These, however, are but 
conjectures, and why should we re- 
sort to conjectures in the face of 
formal proof? Such were the two 
charters of Charles the Bald in fa- 
vour of the monasteries of St. Denis 
and St. Germain des Prés. By the 
first (year 862), the emperor makes 
an annual grant to the abbey of ten 
silver livres for the purchase of the 
necessary pitch for casks; by the 
second, he grants to the other con- 
vent twenty pounds of soap and of 
pitch “ad vasa vinaria componenda.” 
The soap, of which a grant is here 
made with the pitch, leads us to infer 
that there were persons who, not 
content with laying a coat of pitch on 
their casks, composed a peculiar mas- 
tic in mixing the soap and some other 
substance with the pitch, after the 
manner of the Romans. Strabo, in 
giving a description of Latium (the 


* Un poingon de vin, d’huile, &c. 
d'un tonneau d'Orléans, ou d’Anjou. 
Touraine au muid de vin. 
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Dolium vel doliolum. 
C’est un nom qu’on donne en Blasois et en 
A Roven le poixcon contient treize boisseaux. 
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modern Lombardy), and an idea of 
the abundance of its vines, says that 
the puncheons were taller than the 
houses. It is probable that the 
Gauls established in these parts, or 
their descendants, secing that the 
ordinary casks were insuflicient, or 
that there was not cellar-room 
for them, invented those monster 
puncheons of which the geographer 
speaks, and which were long ago and 
are now in common use in Germany. 
“ut the French, for the most part, in 
ad Of these not very solid vessels, 
preferred to construct their wine- 
tubs, or vats, in brick or in stone. 
De Serres assures us that, even so 
late as 1600, many persons thus con- 
structed their vats. It is true, he 
says the wine took a longer time to 
ferment in these receptacles than in 
wooden tubs; but they were most 
easily cleaned, contracted no bad 
taste, lasted longer, and required 
little or no outlay to keep them in 
repair. But, though these cisterns 
might be serviceable to the pro- 
pend as a repository for his wine, 
1e was obliged when he sold it to 
have recourse to casks, or skins. The 
skins, notwithstanding the many in- 
conveniences they presented, were 
long used for that purpose. We 
have before stated that Charlemagne 
forbade them in the cellars of his pa- 
lace. Pierre de Blois, declaiming in 
the 12th century against the luxury 
of the Chevaliers, represents them as 
leading horses laden with skins of 
wine, and all the “creature com- 
forts” that announce gluttony and 
drunkenness. “ Non ferro, sed vino, 
non lanceis sed caseis; non ensibus 
sed utribus; non hastis, sed verubus 
onerantur.” At the repast which 
Philippe de Valois gave to the kings 
of Scotland, of Majorca, and of Bo- 
hemia, there was on the royal dresser 
(le dressour royal) no plate of gold or 
silver, but only a leathern bottle, in 
which was the wine of the princes 
and kings who sat at the festal 
board. In order to understand this 
passage, which we have extracted 
from a very old work, it is necessary 
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C'est a 


Paris la méme chose qu’une demi-queue. On dit, Voici vendanges, il faut acheter des 
poincons, faire relier nos poincons, en parlant de toutes sortes de futailles et de vais- 
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to mention, that in the time of Philip 
there were no bottles, nor were they 
known for many years afterwards. 
Wine at this epoch, in the royal 
establishment as elsewhere, was drunk 
from the cask. If many sorts were 
given at an entertainment, as often 
happened on occasions of great cere- 
mony, in that event many casks were 
tapped, and the remains of all be- 
longed to the grand bouteiller. Tra- 
vellers on horseback, who were ap- 
prehensive of not finding wine on 
the road, carried with them a species 
of leathern bottle attached to the 
saddle. We read in the life of St. 
Maur (we know not whether he was 
an ancestor of the Duke of Somerset), 
that, travelling to visit one of the 
farms of his monastery, he saw sud- 
denly arrive Ansgaire, archdeacon of 
the church of Angers. The holy 
abbé wished to refresh him. Unfor- 
tunately, there was no other wine at 
the farmer’s than the little which re- 
mained attached to the saddle-bow of 
St. Maur, “in uno parvissimo vasculo 
quod ad sellam pendere consuerit.” 
But the holy man, says the historian, 
supplied the deficiency by a miracle, 
and multiplied this remains of the 
liquor so exceedingly, that it sufficed 
to quench the thirst of seventy-eight 
persons who were there present. 
Whenever our friend Cyrus, the 
historian of wine, gets to the bottom 
of a bottle of amontillado or pa- 
charete, as often is his wont, he 
wishes—alas, vainly wishes !—that a 
new St. Maur may cross his path. 
In the thirteenth century, the 
vessels of which we have been speak- 
ing were called bouchaus, boutiaur, 
bouties, or boutilles. When the gen- 
try of that day wished to make a 
long journey, or were on their way 
to the wars, they took bottles with 
them of considerable capacity. It 
appears by an early charter, that 
when the bishop of Amiens marched 
thus in the arriére ban, the tanners 
of the city were obliged to furnish him 
with two good and sufficient leather 
bottles, one holding a mid and the 
other twenty-four sétiers of wine. 
The butchers were, on their part, 
bound to furnish the grease to cover 
these bottles. Ifcover means to cork, 
as the sense would seem to indicate, 
it was certainly a strange process to 
seal a canteen destined for the keep- 
ing and transport of wine. These 
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bowiaur, or boutilles, took the name 
of bouiteilies, or bottles. This name 
was afterwards applied to the de- 
eanters which were subsequently 
used. On the first indication of mad- 
ness presented by Charles VI., on 
his journey to Brittany, the officers 
of his household, who had preceded 
him, served him with drink; and, 
being suspected of having poisoned 
him, the Duke of Burgundy, who 
accompanied them, caused them to 
undergo an interrogatory: but they 
protested their innocence, says Frois- 
sart, and offered to prove it, as there 
remained in the bottles a portion of 
the wine of which the king had 
drunk. There can be no doubt that 
the bottles here spoken of were made 
of leather. 

Having given a short account of 
the more ancient wines, it now re- 
mains for us to touch on those which 
have enjoyed the greatest reputation 
from the conquest of the Franks to 
the present time. The earlier writers 
offer little on this subject. Gregory 
of Tours speaks of the wines of 
Macon, Orleans, Cahors, and Dijon. 
The wines of Auvergne are spoken of 
in a life of St. Germain, written in 
verse by Heric, who lived under 
Charles the Bald; and there is men- 
tion of those of Rheims and of the 
river Marne in a letter of Pandulus, 
bishop of Lau, to Hircanar. Bal- 
dric or Baudri, author of a Latin 
poem which Mabillon has cited in the 
Benedictine Annals, says that Henry I. 
greatly esteemed the wine of Rébré- 
chien (area Bacchi), near Orleans, 
and that when he went to the army 
he took a provision with him to ani- 
mate his courage. ‘There is a letter 
of Louis le Jeune, written from the 
Iloly Land to Suger and to the 
Comte de Vermandois, regents of the 
kingdom in his absence, by which he 
directs them to give to his intimate 
friend Arnould, bishop of Lisieux, 
sixty modii of his excellent wine of 
Orleans. “ Dilecto et precordiali 
amico, Lexoviensi Episcopo, sexa- 
ginta Aurelianenses modios de meo 
optimo vino Aurelianensi dare non 
reanatis.” It is probable that this 
wine of Orleans was the wine called 
rébréchien. Itis said that the greater 
number of the Orleanais are one- 
eyed, lame, and hump-backed, which 
is attributed by some, most incon- 
sequentially, to the wine of Orleans, 
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A fabliau of the twelfth century 
has come down to us which gives 
us a list of the best reputed wines 
of that day. Among the wines of 
the provinces the poet vaunts those 
of the Gatinais, d’Auxois, d’ Anjou, 
and of Provence. Over the list of 
the particularly celebrated wines we 
will not now travel. Suffice it to 
say, that Burgundy was then re- 
nowned for its wine of Auxerre, 
Beaune, Beauvoisins, Flavigni, and 
Vermanton; Champagne for its 
chabli (not chablis, the Burgundy 
wine of the department of the Youne), 
Epernai, Rheims, Hauvilliers, Sezan- 
ne, Tonnerre. 

This production represents the 
Beaune wine of a yellow colour, in- 
clining to the shade of an ox’s horn. 
It is very difficult to have a precise 
idea of such a colour. Be this as it 
may, the vineyard of which mention 
has been made, passed for one of the 
first of the kingdom. When the 
popes in the thirteenth century trans- 
ported their pontifical chair to Avig- 
non, the table of their holinesses, 
and of all their principal officers, 
were furnished with wine at the ex- 
pense of the monastery of Cluni. 
This was probably a wine of Beaune ; 
for Petrarch, writing in 1366 to 
Urban V. to engage him to come to 
Rome, and combatting the different 
reasons which retained the cardinals 
beyond the mountains, says, “ 1 have 
heard it sometimes alleged that there 
was no Beaune wine in Italy. When, 
in 1510, the ambassadors sent by the 
Emperor Maximilian to Louis XIL, 
travelled across France to find the 
prince at ‘Tours, where he was, the 
queen, on their passage through 
Blois, sent them fresh sea-fish, with 
three barrels of old wine of Beaune 
and Orleans.” 

There is a great deal of fashion 
and caprice in the rise and fall of 
wines. ‘The reputation of different 
vintages may be compared to the 
characters of certain men. ‘To rise 
above the crowd, it does not alone 
suflice to be possessed of real merit. 
Sometimes favourable circumstances 
or a happy chance is needed, which 
is more often sought than found. It 
has happened to us all to have drunk 
inaremote spot delicious wines, which 
only needed the recommendation of 
a consummate gourmet to obtain in- 
stantancous vogue. It may also oc- 
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casionally chance that a vineyard 
which, for a long time, had but an 
indifferent reputation, may, by the 
industry of a new —— by pe- 
culiar processes of making the wine, 
or by a better cultivation of the grape, 
become more perfect than it had 
been before. There are hundreds of 
examples of this, of which one may 
be cited. Who does not know that 
the wine of Romanée, so famed during 
more than a century (the estate on 
which it grows has since been pur- 
chased by the Prince of Conti), owes 
its celebrity to a Sieur de Cronam- 
bourg, a German officer in the ser- 
vice of France, who, having married 
the heiress of this vineyard, rendered 
it at length one of the first in Bur- 
gundy. In each century we find 
some of the wines of the preceding 
falling in repute, and new vintages 
arising to take their places. Eustace 
des Champs (who died about 1420), 
in the numerous poetical MSS. which 
he has left us, cites the vines of 
Burgundy, Gascony, La Rochelle, 
Chabli, St. Pourcain, Beaune, and 
Orleans, which had been already 
cited by authors anterior to him; 
but he also mentions the names of 
many new wines, — Ai, Aussone, Cu- 
mieres, Dumeri, Germoles, Givri, 
Gonesse, Iranci, Mantes, Pinos, Tour- 
nus, Troy, and Verlus. It was said 
more than half a century ago that 
the wine of France which best bears 
transport is the wine of Mantes, and 
in confirmation of this fact a French 
traveller of the sixteenth century is 
cited, who carried some of this wine 
to Persia without its being in the 
least injured. Ifthe fact be true, it is 
not uncxampled nor peculiar to the 
wine of Mantes. Rubruquins, one of 
the religious men whom St. Louis sent 
to convert the Tartars, says in the 
account he has given of his voyage, 
that he carried with him into Tartary 
a flask of muscat wine, which was in 
perfect preservation when he pre- 
sented it to the khan. 

It appears that, in the fifteenth 
century, Burgundy and Champagne 
disputed the palm among the wines 
of France. If Burgundy had its 
Beaune, Champagne had its Ai. 
These two wines were counted amon 
the best in France. “ This last,” 
says Patin, “is the wine that Baudius 
called Vinum Dei at the house of 
De Thou.” Paumier, in his Zreatise 
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on Wine, written in 1588, says it was 
the ordinary tipple of kings and 
princes. It is certainly true that 
Leo X., Charles V., Francis L, and 
Henry VIII, had each a vineyard 
in Champagne; and St. Evremond 
alludes to the circumstance in a letter 
to the Duke d'Olonne. Burgundy 
was, at this period, considered the 
wholesomest, the most cordial, and 
the most generous of wines. Eras- 
mus, being tormented with nephritic 
pains, which he attributed to the 
harsh and bitter wines of the Rhine, 
took to drinking burgundy exclu- 
sively, and soon became perfectly 
restored. “Sic enim subito recreatus 
est stomachus,” says he, “ut mihi 
viderer renatus in alium hominem.” 
He has left us, in one of his letters, 
the praise of a liquor to which he 
was indebted for health. “ Happy 
province !” he exclaims; “ well may 
Burgundy be called the mother of 
man, suckling him with such milk!” 
He who first taught the art of mak- 
ing this wine ought to be considered, 
not merely as having gratified us 
with a new liquor, but as having 
given to us new life. Champier 
makes a remark, which is truer now 
than it was in the sixteenth century, 
namely, that there was no country 
on earth which had such excellent, 
or a variety of such admirable wines, 
as France.- He counts among this 
number the wine of Arbois and the 
muscat of Languedoc ; and tells us 
that, in Arbois and Heinault, there 
was a demand for Beaune wine, but 
that the remaining portion of Flan- 
ders preferred the wines of Orleans. 
Beaujeau vaunts the wines of La 
Crau; and Rabelais those of Aux- 
erre, Mirevaux, Migraine, Canteper- 
drix, and Frontignan. At the re- 
past which the King of France gave, 
in 1602, to the Swiss ambassadors, 
Canteperdrix wine was served. Ma- 
dame du Noyer (in her Lettres His- 
toriques et Gialantes) says that this 
may well be called the wine of the 
gods, since it was sent to Rome for 
the private drinking of the holy 
father. There is however, no such 
wine as Canteperdrix known, in the 
present day, by that especial designa- 
tion. It is now called the vin de 
Beaucaire, and is a red wine of Lan- 
guedoc. As to the wine of Arbois, it 
was the favourite beverage of Henry 
IV., as we learn from an anecdote 
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related in Sully. When the Duke of 
Mayenne had laid down his arms, 
and treated with Henry IV., the 
king, in order to fix the fidelity of 
his vassal, gave him two bottles of 
Arbois wine. “Car,” said the lively, 
good-hearted monarch, “ je pense, 
mon cousin, que vous ne le haissez 
pas.” When Sully, being created 
duke and peer, gave a grand repast 
on the day of his reception, the king 
surprised him by appearing among 
the number of the guests. “ But,” 
says the duke, “as he was hungry, 
and they were dilatory in serving 
the dinner, he ate, in the interval, 
some oysters, which he washed down 
with wine of Arbois.” And a good 
preparation for a dinner it was! 

Paumier, a Norman physician, has 
written a treatise on wines, in which 
he counts four different colours,— 
white, red, blackish, and ail de per- 
driz, ie. reddish. He says that 
France then produced no red wine 
which was sweet, excepting in the 
Bordelais, in which district there 
were red and black wines of great 
sweetness. Lis description of the 
wines of Gascony is, that they were 
hot, vinous, easy of digestion, and of 
a red or partridge-eyed colour. ‘This 
description, in two particulars, holds 
good, to the letter, to the present 
day. These wines are still vinous 
and easy of digestion, but they are 
not hot, nor are they generally of 
a partridge-eye colour, until they 
are old, and in a state bordering on 
decomposition. The doctor further 
states that the wines of Chateau 
Thierry were agreeable, but so dan- 
gerous, that the greater part of the 
inhabitants were afflicted with the 
gout from their tender infancy, and 
died before they attained the ordi- 
nary age. 

Chateau Thierry is on the borders 
of Champagne, and, whatever may 
have been the case in the time of 
Paumier, in the sixteenth century, 
it is certainly not true in the nine- 
teenth that the inhabitants have the 
gout from their earliest years, or 
that they die so prematurely. But 
their wine is still good. “The red 
wine of the Clos de St. Thierry, a 
league from Rheims,” says Cyrus 
Redding, “is of a quality between 
burgundy and champagne, and is 
very highly esteemed by the con- 
noisseur.” The idea of haying the 
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gout prematurely is preposterous. 
The gout is a disease scarcely known 
in Champagne; and, if it be very 
common in England, as must be ad- 
mitted, after occasional excesses, it 
does not arise from the drinking of 
champagne solely, to which it is 
most frequently attributed, but from 
the mixture of a variety of wines, 
champagne among the number. 
Baccius, in his treatise De Viniis, 
printed at Rome in 1596, has a chapter 
on the wines of France. He praises 
the wines of Arles, Beziers, Bordeaux, 
Frontignan, Gaillac, and St. Lau- 
rent. Nor does he omit the wines of 
Avignon, which arrived in small bar- 
rels, hooped with iron; the white 
wines which sparkle out of the glass, 
and which please the smell as much 
as the taste (probably, he means, 
champagne) ; and the wines of Paris, 
which yield the palm to none in the 
kingdom. What Paumier says of 
the wines of Paris will appear, at 
present, very strange. ‘The con- 
tempt with which the wines of the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis of 
France are at present treated will 
appear the more extraordinary when 


it is known that they enjoyed, for 
fourteen centuries previously, the 


highest reputation. It has been pre- 
viously stated that they received the 
praises of the Emperor Julian. In 
the fabliau of the battle of wines, 
Montmorenci Deuil, Picrrefite, Marli, 
are numbered among the most for- 
midable champions disputing the pre- 
ference with the other wines of the 
kingdom; but not one of these is 
mentioned, either by Henderson or 
Redding. The kings of France re- 
served for themselves the wine of 
Couci; Philip Augustus purchased 
largely of the wine of Choisi; and 
Eustace des Champs counts the wine 
of Gonesse among the number of the 
best. But these, like the others, 
have perished, and remained unre- 
corded in the pages of Alexander of 
Mayfair, or Cyrus of St. John’s 
Wood, better known as Cyrus the 
Elder. Chasseneux, in his Catalogus 
Glorie Mundi, pays the highest ho- 
nour to the wine of Paris. Liebaut 
praises, in a bad poem, written in 
1605, those of Ruel and Surene; and 
the Abbé de Marolles those of Su- 
rene, Argenteuil, and St. Cloud ; 
“which,” says he, “are pure, and 
not unwholesome.” Paumier is end- 
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less in his praises of the wines of 
Paris, which have not the incon- 
venience of drying up the blood, 
like those of Gascony; do not fly 
to the head, like those of Chateau 
Thierry and Orleans; and do not 
occasion obstructions and humours, 
like those of Bordeaux. Accord- 
ing to him, burgundy, when it 
has lost its roughness, and is in its 
best state, may be alone compared to 
the wine of the environs of Paris. 
Patin, writing in 1669, says, “ Long 
live the bread of Gonesse, with the 
good wine of Paris, Burgundy, and 
Champagne!” Chaulieu, in a piece 
of poetry written in 1702, represents 
his friend, the Marquis de la Fare, as 
going often to Surenne to drink the 
wine :— 


“ Et lon m’ecrit qu’ a Suréne, 
Au cabaret on 2 vu 
La Fare et le bon Siléne, 
Qui pour en avoir trop bu, 
Retrouvoient la porte a peine, 
D’un lieu qu’ils ont tant connu.” 


These wines are now all forgotten, 
and, with the exception of the vin de 
Condrieux, exist no longer. Who 
could have imagined this a century 
ago? and how “ has it come to pass ?” 
May it not have been, as Le Grand 
@ Aussy suggests, that the propric- 
tors, blinded by the bait of a sure 
and speedy sale, which the proximity 
of the capital afforded, were guilty of 
the imprudence of neglecting the pro- 
per cultivation of the vines, or chose 
plants of an inferior quality. May 
it not have been that they preferred 
quantity to quality? ‘This is the 
reproach addressed to certain districts 
of Burgundy, formerly celebrated, 
now fallen into utter neglect. The 
hard fate which, in Italy, fell upon 
the Massic, Cecuban, and Falernian 
vineyards, has fallen upon other 
vintages as renowned and celebrated. 
It was remarked, more than two 
centuries ago, that the reputation of 
the Orleans wines was owing to the 
manner of making them. It appears 
that the inhabitants of Orleans, like 
wise and sensible men, confined them- 
selves to that object alone, making it 
their only occupation. Over the 
minutest details they exercised su- 
ervision and control; whereas the 
Lenten and the Parisians pur- 
chased a wine estate, rather as a 
showy bauble than as a matter of 
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commerce, and completely surren- 
dered the management to paid agents. 
“ Whence comes it,” says Liebaut, 
“that you rarely hear a native of 
Orleans or a Bourgnignon complain 
of his vines, whilst the complaints of 
a Parisian are iteratively urged?” 
The reason is that one occupies him- 
self personally in the matter, whilst 
the other trusts to an ignorant or 
knavish vine-dresser. 

To Francis I., and the grandees of 
his court, Champier attributes the 
discredit into which the wines of the 
neighbourhood of Paris had com- 
menced to fall. “ These personages,” 
says he, “ having had their taste 
blunted by good cheer, found the 
Parisian wines poor and weak. They, 
therefore, fell on the strong and 
vigorous wines of the south of France, 
which they obtained at considerable 
cost. 

The Auvernat wine of Orleans, so 
praised by the Abbé de Marolles, is 
thus severely treated by Boileau,— 


** Un laquais effronte m’apporte un rouge 
bord 

D’un Auvernat fumeux, qui mélé de 
lignage, 

Se vendoit chez creuet pour vin de 
l'hermitage ; 

Et qui rouge et vermeil, mais fade et 
doucereux, 

N’avoit rien qu’on goiit plat, et qu’un 
déboire affreux.” 


The first time we find mention of 
a vin de Grave is towards the year 
1550. If we are to judge from the 
testimony of Madame de Sévigné, it 
was indifferently esteemed in her 
day. Inspeaking of M. de Lavardin, 
who, if we remember rightly, is 
stated by St. Evremont to have been 
Bishop of Metz, she says, “ C’est un 
gros mérite qui ressemble au vin de 
Grave.” The district of Graves, 
says Cyrus Redding, yields from 
1000 to 1500 tuns, generally of a 
lively and brilliant colour, with more 
body than the vines of Medoc, but 
less bouquet, raciness, and fineness, 
The Graves are so termed from the 
nature of the soil which produces 
them. Formerly the appellation was 
confined to the white sorts; but it 
now comprehends the red as well as 
white wines which grow on the gra- 
velly lands to the south-east and 
south-west of Bordeaux. The Haut- 
Brion ranks highest amongst the red 
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wines, and approaches in quality to 
some of the better sorts of Burgundy ; 
but it wants the fine perfume by 
which the Medoc wines are dis- 
tinguished. Next to it the red wines 
of Haut-Talance and Merignac claim 
precedence. 

The vins de Grave are an excellent 
table wine, and very proper to be 
taken with oysters, if chablis cannot 
be obtained. But little mention is 
made of the hermitage wine till the 
seventeenth century. But if its re- 
putation was tardy, it was at least 
brilliant. As soon as it became 
known at the court, it was placed in 
the first rank of wines. The king, 
wrote Patin, in 1666, has made a pre- 
sent to the king of England of two 
hundred muids of very good wine of 
champagne, burgundy, and _her- 
mitage. Boileau, soon afterwards, 
speaks of it as a wine of first quality. 
The best white hermitage we have 
ever drank was a parcel purchased at 
the sale of the late Marquess of Lon- 
donderry’s wines in St. James’s 
Square, after the death of Emily, 
marchioness of Londonderry, in 1828. 
It was really exquisite,—a perfect 
liqueur in its way. There is little in 
Henderson on the subject of the her- 
mitage wines; but Cyrus Redding 
thus copiously dilates on them :— 


«« A hill near the town of Tain, in the 
arrondissement of Valence, situated on 
the banks of the Rhone, with a southern 
aspect, produces the celebrated hermitage. 
It is grown upon slopes; the principal 
elevation, of no great height, is called 
Bessas. It is part of a chain of granite 
mountains, which extend from St. Vallier 
to Tain. On the summit of Bessas may 
be yet seen the ruins of the retreat of the 
hermits, of whom the last died above a 
hundred years ago. Portions of the 
granite seem to be in a state of decom. 
position. The granite is crossed by veins 
of a gravelly texture, and by some of 
pure sand, 

“ Tradition says that an inhabitant of 
the town of Condrieu determined to turn 
hermit, and established his cell on an 
uncultivated hill near Tain. He amused 
his leisure hours by breaking the stones 
and rocks to pieces which surrounded 
his dwelling, and planting among them 
some vine-slips from Condrieu : they suc- 
ceeded to admiration. His example was 
copied by others, and the sterile hill-side 
was soon converted intoa vineyard. The 
good taste of the monks in wine has been 
already remarked in other places, Thus 
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to the hypocrisy of the mortifiers of the 
flesh do we owe some of the choicest 
delicacies of the taste. 

‘* Hermitage wine is divided into five 
classes. It is styled by the French the 
richest coloured in their great variety of 
wines, but it differs much with the sea- 
sons as to quality. Red hermitage will 
not keep more than twenty years without 
altering. ‘The price of the first class is 
often as high as 550 francs the piece of 
210 litres. The other growths or classes 
sell from 450 down to 500, and even as 
low as 250 francs the piece. When the 
season is bad, and the wine of moderate 
quality, the wine of the first growth will 
not bring more than 250, and, of the last, 
120 francs. All these are only to be 
considered the prices when new at the 
vintage, and as approximating to the 
mean prices in the relative cases, 

“ Red hermitage, when it is of the 
first quality, is not bottled for exportation 
until it has been four or five years in the 
cask, in which, as well as in bottles, it is 
generally sold at that age. The price, in 
the former case, is high, even if the 
quality be moderate. In bottle the best 
sells for about four francs. ‘The price of 
this wine is regulated by the quality, 
together with the demand for exportation, 
and not by the quantity or scarcity. The 
quantity produced is about 2369 heclo- 
litres, including each quality. It is fer. 
mented in large vats, but its treatment is 
not so perfect, on the whole, as that of 
some other French wines. Brande says 
the red contains 12°52 of alcohol, and 
the white 17°43, 

“The white is made of white grapes 
only, and divided into three growths, 
This is the finest white wine France 
produces. Its colour should be straw- 
yellow; its odour is like that of no 
other known wine. It is of a rich taste, 
between that of the dry and luscious 
wines. It is often in a state of ferment- 
ation for two years, but it is never de- 
livered to the consumer, if it can be 
avoided, until fermentation is complete. 
The quantity of reul white hermitage 
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does not exceed 120 pieces annually. 
It keeps much longer than the red, even 
to the extent of a century, without the 
least deterioration ; though, after twenty- 
five or thirty years old, it assumes some- 
what of the character of certain of the 
old Spanish wines, and its perfume and 
taste undergo a change. 

“ Ermitage-paille, or straw-hermitage, 
is made from white grapes, carefully 
selected out of the most perfect and best. 
These are dried on straw, for six weeks 
or two months, and then submitted to 
the press. But little is made, and that 
carries a very high price; for, to obtain 
it in perfection, a season which brings 
the fruit to exact maturity is required ; 
dry, without cold, during the time the 
grapes are exposed on the straw. Ermi- 
tage-paille is a rich, luscious, sweet wine.” 


The reputation acquired by the 
3urgundy wines was due to an acci- 
dental cireumstance. Louis XIV. 
having fallen ill, the physicians ad- 
vised him the vin de Nuits as the most 
pectoral and proper to re-establish 
his health; and thence the repu- 
tation which this class of wine has 
ever since enjoyed. We learn from 
the memoir of the Intendant of Bur- 
gundy that the wines of Tonnere 
were, in 1698, very much sought 
after by the Flemish. At this we 
are not surprised. The vin de Ton- 
nerre is fine, full-flavoured wine, of 
great body, and very suitable to a 
damp, cold climate. It is not unlike 
first-rate old port, but far superior 
in bouquet and fragrancy. The finest 
we ever drank was at the chateau of 
the Marquis de Louvois, at Aucy-le- 
France, and had been grown on his 
own estate. But we have been un- 
pardonably prolix, and must ask the 
reader's pardon. We trust to finish 
the history of modern wines in an 
early number. 
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ANOTHER DAY AT STRATFORD.* 


We were sitting at Stratford, taking 
“ our ease at our inn,” and sipping a 
glass of warm brandy and water (as 
is our wont when away from home, 
as Smelfungus recommends in his 
second chapter), when a stranger 
entered the room with all the easy 
air of one who is at home wherever 
he goes. (Ilere some writers would 
tell you what he was like, and what 
he had on.) Busy with our own 
ruminations over Anorner Fine Day 
at Straiford, we were inclined at first 


to consider the stranger as a bore of 


the first magnitude, and this before 
we had well said a word to him. 
However, he grew upon acquaint- 
ance; and, as he took Shakspeare 
and Stratford for the subjects of his 


conversation, he needed no letter of 


introduction to our sympathies at 
this time. 

He soon unkenneled his country. 
“ It’s a mighty shrewd guess of mine, 
you will say,” my friend remarked, 
«but I calculate that ow: celebrated 
Irving has had a great deal to do 
with the making of this place.” 
“ You mean, sir, Mr. Washington Ir- 
ving, a very agreeable writer, and 

you, of course, refer to that paper in 
the Skete h-Book, headed ‘ Stratford- 
upon-Avon,’” was our reply. “ The 
same, sure; there’s a power of fine 
writing in our Irving; but there's 
nothing to see at Stratford, I guess, 
beyond the monument to your Shak- 
speare, and the house he was born in, 
and the Red Horse, where our Irving 


wrote that uncommon fine paper of 


his. Value it in currency dollars 
you couldn't, it’s so powerful a paper; 
but people shouldn’t come here to 
see what he has seen. It’s a great 
blunder. "Iwill be a pretty consi- 
derable while, I reckon, before we 
produce another man like Washing- 
ton Irving. The States, I am think- 
ing, will just as soon have a Shak- 
speare of their own as you have in 
England a ditto to our Irving.” 


* Mr. Collier’s “ nothing in reply to Mr. Dyce,” 
we find, unintentionally mi: sunderstood. 


book was unanswerable. Far from it. 


Conquering a grim smile of wonder, 
we observed, “ How is it, sir, that 
you are here at the White Lion? 
By putting up for the night at the 
ted Horse, you had been paying a 
compliment to the writer you admire 
and appreciate so truly.” “ They 
are full,” he replied, “at the Red 
Hlorse. We came over here from Li- 
verpool, a pretty considerable party, 
you must know, and they could not 
take us in; so I was obliged to come 
on to the house here, and sleep the 
night, intending to start to-morrow 
morning for Charlecote, where your 
Shakspeare stole the deer, and where 
our Irving went.” “Do you intend 
to return?” was our reply, “‘ or are 
you content with seeing what Mr. 
Irving saw, rather than what Shak- 
speare saw.” “ We start,” he said, 
“for Kenilworth to-morrow, I cal- 
culate, if we can get our party to- 
gether; but Mr. Jones, of New Or- 
leans, who is here with us, so mighty 
taken is he about Shakspeare, that 
there will be no getting him away. 
He has bribed the old woman in the 
mob-cap, who shews your immortal 
poet’s birth-place, to let him sleep 
to-night in the room in which the 
bard was born ; and, as there is no 
bed in the house, he has hired 
mattrass ; and there he intends to lie 
for the night.” “You stand a chance 
of getting a Shakspeare to yourselves 
in this way,” was our reply. 


“Sleepless himself, to give his readers 
sleep,” 


he will produce something in this 
way that will resound to the glory 
of New Orleans. Future Irvings 
will visit and describe his birth- 
place, and new arrivals from Ame- 
rica hasten on to Stratford, not for 
Shakspeare’s, but for Mr. Jones's 
sake.” 

We had some difficulty in making 
our American arrival understand 
what we could find in the land of 


in our former paper, has been, 


It was not our wish to hint that Mr. Dyce’s 
Mr. Dyce is vulnerable in many ways. 


No- 


thing, however, we ure told, will induce him to retaliate; and we commend the 
course he has pursued, and will, perhaps, continue to pursue. 
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Shakspeare to induce us to pass 
Anoruer Day at Srratrorp. Par- 
ties from Leamington see, it is true, 
the whole of Stratford and its neigh- 
bourhood in twenty minutes. They 
see what they call the poking little 
hole of a place he was born in —re- 
cord their names upon the wall and 
in the old woman’s butter-book of an 
album — stand thoughtlessly on the 
poet’s grave, survey his monument 
for a minute, and help unintention- 
ally to efface the recorded curse 
upon his tomb — ask who wrote the 
epitaph, and, hearing Pen Jonson's 
name, record the blunder in their 
pocket-books—and then hurry to the 
inn, for fear the fish should be over- 
dressed. 

This railroad rate of travelling is 
all very well for the flats of Hun- 
tingdonshire, the fens of Lincoln- 
shire, or the Bedford Level. One 
may sce the outsides of things in this 
marching-up and marching -down 
again manner. You may go, like 
Sir Francis Drake, three times round 
the world in this way, and know 
little or nothing, after all, about it. 
With just enough of learning to 
mislead, you may say you have been ; 
but for what you have seen, Hol- 
man, the blind traveller, and you 
are upon a footing. The fault of 
travellers nowadays is what they see 
too much, and ask inwardly too little. 
Murray provides facts and reflections 
for them in his Hand-Books, inter- 
spersing bits of history, snatches of 
criticism, and passages of poetry, with 
steam-boat charges and bills of fare, 
strikes out so many routes, and so 
prompts you to go on, that the cry is 
still, “Push on, keep moving,”— how 
much can be seen in a given time? 
When travellers return, their great 
object nowadays is to tell how far 
they have been, and how much they 
saw in so short atime. As if appe- 
tite was every thing, and digestion 
nothing ; as if the eye could not re- 
ceive a surfeit as well as the stomach. 

We shall now resume our observa- 
tions on the land of Shakspeare, the 
result of AnotuER Fine Day at 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 

It is the belief of Mr. Hunter, 
that the “ Stratford monument” was 
erected at the expense of Dr. Hall 
and his wife, the poet’s eldest daugh- 
ter. “There can be no reason,” he 
says, “to doubt it. Yet there was at 
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that period,” he adds, “one who, I 
can believe, had the natural con- 
nexions failed in the discharge of this 
duty, would not have allowed Shak- 
speare to remain without a monu- 
ment. I mean the lady who raised 
the monuments to the memory of 
Spenser and Daniel,— the celebrated 
Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, and 
Montgomery.” Here is both a strange 
error and a strange omission for Mr. 
Ilunter to have made. He divides 
the titles of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery with the Dorset title. He 
should have written, as the lady 
herself wrote, Anne Dorset, Pem- 
broke and Montgomery. ‘The omis- 
sion is still more curious. Mr. Hun- 
ter had forgotten at the time that the 
monument in Westminster Abbey 
to the poet Drayton was erected at 
the expense of the same celebrated 
lady. Nothing definite is, therefore, 
known. ‘The Halls could, and ought, 
to have erected it, and the Countess 
of Dorset might have taken care of a 
Sourth poet. 

No research has as yet discovered 
the writers of the six several Shak- 
speare epitaphs in the church of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. ‘They are much 
alike in manner, and are evidently 
the production of some small poet of 
the place, with a little Latin, a fair 
portion of good sense, and an indif- 
ferent ear. We would except, how- 
ever, the recorded curse,— 

“ Good frend, for Jesus’ sake, forbear,”’ 
which is not at all unlike the manner 
of Shakspeare himself. The pen of 
the vicar may have been called in 
to assist the Stratford Muse in her 
tombstone lucubrations. But the 
Halls are said to have been Puri- 
tanically inclined. How-then are we 
to account for the references in the 
several inscriptions to the heathen 
worthies of Greece and Rome? We 
are told that Shakspeare’s tomb con- 
tains the remains of a man of Nestor’s 
judgment :— 
** Judicio Pylium, Genio Socratem, arte 
Maronem, 
Terra tegit, populus meret, Olympus 
habet ;” 


or, as it has been lately translated by 
a learned friend, 


“ Of Nestor’s judgment, Socrates his wit, 
And Virgil’s skill possest, 

The earth conceals, the people all bewail, 
Olympus yields him rest,” 
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We are told, moreover, that the 
work of Dr. Hall (the poet’s son-in- 
law) deserved to have carried him to 
the age of Nestor. 


“ Here lyeth Hall, a leech of wide re- 
nown, 

From God expecting his immortal crown ; 

His worth deserved — but Fate no worth 
reveres 

On earth, to rival Nestor’s hundred years, 

Lest aught his tomb should lack, his 
faithful wife 

Here joins in death the partner of his 
life,” 


Mrs. Hall alludes very touchingly, 
as we think, to her love for her mo- 
ther, in the epitaph which marks her 
grave. The original verses are in 
Latin, as are the lines on her hus- 
band, Dr. Hall, and both have been 
translated by “an eminent hand,” as 
Tonson would have called him, for 
the use and benefit of thousands of 
pilgrims, with even less Latin than 
Shakspeare is said to have had: — 


** My life and infant nonrishment, mother, 
to thee | owe: 

This stone, alas! for so great gifts is all 
I can bestow. 

Oh, that some pitying angel would the 
massive stone remove ! 

And, as Christ’s body rose, to me re- 
store the form I love! 

But vain my wish! Christ, quickly come, 
that, when thy saints arise, 

My mother, now entombéd here, may join 
Thee in the skies.” 


Why have the biographers over- 
looked this touching testimony of 
filial affection? ‘This epitaph con- 
tains, we conceive, unquestionable 
proof that Anne Hathaway retained 
through life the love, affection, and 
respect, of her own offspring ; that 
the children of Shakspeare honoured 
both their father and their mother. 
Here is our only evidence. Is not 
this, then, in favour of the happy 
state of Shakspeare’s matrimonial 
life? We want no “cloud of wit- 
nesses” to strengthen our belief that 
the hearth of Shakspeare’s home was 
the abode of wedded love, and of all 
those happinesses which our beau- 
tiful marriage-service both pictures 
and enjoins, 

The epitaph on Thomas Nash, Be 
son-in-law of Dr. and good Mistres 
Hall, tells the story of his a, 
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his virtue, and his early fate. Nor 
is it without a wholesome moral, 
The original is in Latin; and we 
have again to express our obligations 
to the same eminent hand :— 


“Ono fate awaits us all, The dreaded 
day, 

Despite his wealth and virtue, snatched 
away 

The tenant of this grave. 

Again to judgment, 
be wise ; 

From hoarding perishable wealth refrain, 

Lest thou should’st perish by thy ill- 
earned gain.” 


But he'll arise 
Stranger! pause— 


We had the good fortune to be at 
Stratford when the Rev. William 
Ilarness was there, restoring, at his 
own expense, the inscriptions on the 
three blue ledger stones that mark 
the graves of Dr. Hall, his wife good 
Mistress Hall, and Mr. Thomas Nash. 
In the year 1707, an intruder, of the 
name of Watts, was thrust into the 
same grave with Mrs. Hall, and the 
poetic part of the epitaph erased, to 
record the interment of this unwel- 
come interloper :— 
“Witty above her sexe; but that’s not 
all, 

Wise to salvation was good Mistress Hall. 

Something of Shakspeare was in that, 
but this 

Wholy of him with whom she’s now in 
blisse. 


Then, passenger, hast ne’re a teare 
To weepe with her that wept for all? 
Tl at wept, yet set her selfe to cheere 
‘Them up with comforts cordiall. 
Hler love shall live, her mercy spread, 


}»” 


When thou hast nv’re a teare to shed. 


“This Mr. Watts, I am informed 
by the Rey. Mr. Davenport,” writes 
Malone,* “was owner of, and lived 
at the estate of Ryhon Clifford, 
which was once the property of Dr. 
Hall.” Mr. Harness thought, and 
with justice, that this Mr. Watts had 
very little right, by purchase, to a 
recording epitaph on the blue ledger 
stone of good Mistress Hall, and no 
kind of right whatever to a Latin 
epitaph, at the expense of Mrs. Hall's 
interesting copy of English verses; 
so he called in his mason (the vicar, 
at length, consenting); Mr. Watts 
was deposed, and Mrs. Hall restored 
to her twelve lines of commemorative 
verse, as preserved by Dugdale. 


* Shakspeare, by Boswell, vol. ii. p. 618. 
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Glad were we, indeed, to hear, on 
Friday, the 6th of September, 1844, 
the sound of the hammer and chisel 
within the church of Stratford. As 
letter after letter disappeared, a smile 
of satisfaction stole from under the 
three thick coats of white paint upon 
the poet’s bust. No Mr. Watts arose 
to dispute the change ; and the arms 
and epitaph of Mrs. Ilall appear once 
more as they originally appeared. 

The Parish Register of Stratford 
commences in the year 1558. The 
Register of Shakspeare’s time is a 
tall, narrow book, of considerable 
thickness, the leaves formed of very 
fine vellum. This one book contains 
the entries of baptisms, marriages, 
and burials. From 1558 to 1600 it 
is a copy of a former register —a 
paper register, perhaps,— and each 
page is signed by the then vicar and 
four churchwardens, in attestation of 
its being a correct copy. In the 
entry of the poet's burial, he is de- 
scribed as Will. Shakspeare, Genr. 
Hall, his son-in-law, is described in 
the same register as “ Medicus peri- 
tissimus.” This is not unlike the 
language of his epitaph :— 


* Hallius hic situs est medica celeberri- 
mus arte,” 


Wilson, the vicar, was, perhaps, the 
writer of the inscription as well as 
the entry. 

There is a list of the vicars of 
Stratford-upon-Avon in Mr. Whe- 
ler’s excellent little volume. John 
Brechgirdle was vicar when William 
Shakspeare was born. Henry Hey- 
croft succeeded him in 1569; Ri- 
chard Barton, in 1584; John Rush- 
ton, in 1589; John Bramhall, in 
1589 (the same year); Richard Bi- 
field, in 1596; and John Rogers, in 
1610. Richard Bifield, Mr. Hunter 
tells us, was puritanically inclined. 
One of his sons sat in the Assembly 
of Divines at Westminster, and lived 
long enough to be ejected from his 
living of Long Ditton, in Surrey, by 
the Act of Uniformity, in 1662; and 
Adoniram Bifield, a grandson, was 
scribe, or secretary, to the Assembly 
of Divines. Mr. Hunter adds, “ The 
Bifields were among the most zealous 
ministers in the Puritan section of 
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the English Church; and the name 
has passed even into a bye-word 
among persons who are certainly not 
chargeable with any excess of reli- 
gious severity.” * 

In the year 1662 the Rev. John 
Ward was appointed vicar by King 
Charles II. This Mr. Ward kept a 
diary, now in the library of the 
Medical Society of London, and 
ey published for the sake, it 
would appear, of a single entry. 
This entry is as follows :— 


“‘Shakspear had but two daughters, 
one whereof Mr. Hall, the physitian, 
married, and by her had one daughter 
married, to wit, the Lady Bernard of 
Abbingdon. 1 have heard that Mr. 
Shakspear was a natural wit, without 
any art at all; he frequented the plays 
all his younger time, but in bis elder 
days lived at Stratford, and supplied the 
stage with two plays every year, and 
for itt had an allowance so large, that hee 
spent att the rate of 1000/. a-year, as I 
have heard. Shakespear, Drayton, and 
Ben Jonson, had a merie meeting, and 
itt seems drank too hard, for Shakespear 
died of a feavour there contracted. Re- 
member to peruse Shakespeare’s plays, 
and bee much versed in them, that 1 
may not be ignorant in that matter 
whether Dr. Heylin does well, in reckon- 
ing up the dramatick poets which have 
been famous in England, to omit Shake- 
speare. A letter to my brother, to see 
Mrs. Queeny, to send for Tom Smith for 
the acknowledgment.” 


Uncertain intelligence, indeed ! 
We are inclined, however, to give 
full credence to the story of the 
“ merie meeting ;” it is, to our think- 
ing, too true a tale. Ward’s means 
of information were first-rate; both 
Lady Bernard and William Combe 
were alive for some time after his 
presentation to the vicarage of Strat- 
ford, and the poet's second daughter 
Judith died the very year of his 
appointment. 

Nicholas Brady (Nahum Tate’s 
associate in the Psalms) was for some 
time vicar of this church. The 
living of Stratford was, at this time, 
in the gift of the witty Earl of 
Dorset. 

A fine old Gothic font gives at 
all times, to our thinking, a reve- 
rential air of religion to a country 


* New Illustrations, p. 106, 
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church. It seems to shew the very 
antiquity of a pure religion. No 
modern importation can supply its 
place. This hollowed stone, simple 
in its form and simple in its orna- 
ment, is rife with religion. Pure 
through baptismal waters, pure as a 
pebble new-taken from a stream, it 
stands a remembrance to all around 
of their own professions made to 
God in their baptisms, and of the 
ministration of public baptism to ge- 
nerations before them. Hear the 
history of the Stratford font as de- 
tailed by Mr. Knight in his Pictorial 
Shakspeare :— 


“The parochial accounts of Stratford 
shew,” says Mr. Knight, ‘that about 
the middle of the seventeenth century a 
new font was set up. The beautiful 
relic of an olden time, from which Wil- 
liam Shakespeare had received the bap- 
tismal water, was, after many years, found 
in the old charnel-house of the church. 
When that was pulled down it was 
kicked into the churchyard, and half a 
century ago was removed by the parish- 
clerk to form the trough of a pump at 
his cottage. Of the parish-clerk it was 
bought by the late Captain Saunders, and 
from his possession came into that of the 
present owner, Mr, Heritage, a builder 
at Stratford.”* 


Our churches have suffered more 
through churchwardens’ repairs than 
through Cromwell's soldiers. We 
say, reinstate the old font, —lose not 
a day. 

Our poet’s property was of two 
kinds—property acquired by inherit- 
ance, and property acquired by pur- 
chase. 

John and Mary Shakspeare had 
very little to leave their celebrated 
son. The father, “a man of very 
small wealth,”—for it is thus he de- 
scribes himself,—* and who had very 
few friends or alliances in the county 
of Warwick,” would appear to have 
waged a long and unsuccessful war 
with Fortune. A man of the name 
of Siche proceeds against him in 
1555 for the recovery of a debt. In 
1556 he acquires a copyhold house 
in Greenhill Street, with a garden 
and croft adjoining, and a copyhold 
house in Henley Street, with a 
garden “cum gardin adjacente.” He 
now marries, and Mary Arden, his 


* William Shakspeare, a Biography, p. 24. 
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wife, brings as her portion a small 
estate near Snitterfield, another called 
Asbyes, near Wilmecote, in War- 
wickshire, the crop upon the ground, 
and 6. 13s. 4d. in money. John 
Shakspeare is said to have taken his 
wife to his house in Henley Street, 
and there in 1564, in the house 
still standing, William Shakspeare 
is said to have been born. Tradition 
says so, and wills and deeds of sale 
would seem, it is said, to countenance 
the belief. 

“ Disturb not the belief,” says Mr. 
Knight, “ that William Shakespeare 
first saw the light in this venerated 
room.” There is, however, every 
reason to suppose that the poct was 
not born in this house. ‘The “two 
messuages or tenements, with the ap- 
purtenances situate, lying and being 
in Henley Street, within the borough 
of Stratford,” bequeathed by the 
poet to his daughter Mrs. Hall, were 
purchased in 1574 (ten years after 
the poet’s birth) by John Shakspeare, 
the father, for the sum of forty 
pounds. The supposed house of the 
poet’s birth was one of these two 
messuages. ‘There cannot be a doubt 
of this. Is it likely, then, that the 
proprietors of one house in Greenhill 
Street, and of another in Henley 
Street, would be leasing and living 
in a third at the time of the poet's 
birth, and this house, too, in the same 
street wherein lhe had two copyhold 
houses of his own? “ Whether Shake- 
speare was born here or not,” says Mr. 
Knight—and in this we quite agree 
—* there can be little doubt that this 
house was the home of his boy- 
hood.” 

The White Lion Inn and the 
offices adjoining are built upon the 
garden-ground and orchards of John 
Shakspeare’s two messuages in this 
street. ‘The Swan and Maidenhead 
Inn occupies the site of the second 
tenement. It was known as the 
Maidenhead Inn in 1642, and Lady 
Bernard, Shakspeare’s grandaughter, 
bequeathes it in 1669, as “the inn 
called the Maidenhead,” to Thomas 
and George Hart, the grand-children 
of her aunt Joan, the poet’s sole 
surviving sister. Lady Bernard be- 
queathes at the same time, and to 
the same persons, the adjoining house 
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and barn ; “ the inn called the Maid- 
enhead, and the adjoining house and 
barn.” 

Thomas and George Hart left de- 
scendants, with whom this property 
remained until the beginning of the 
present century. The house adjoin- 
ing the Maidenhead Inn had, how- 
ever, long before been divided into two 
tenements, and the lower part of one 
(the house stiil standing) converted 
into a butcher’s shop. ‘The butcher's 
window -board for his joints, his 
cross-beams, and his hooks, are still 
remaining, but every vocation or 
trade but that of the char-woman 
has long left the house. 

There is every reason to believe 
that this house in Henley Street, 
which we still see and take care of 
for future generations to see as well, 
was the house bequeathed by Shak- 
speare to his sister, “the house 
wherein she dwelleth for the term of 
her natural life at the yearly rent of 
twelve pence.” The husband of 
Joan Shakspeare was a hatter in 
Stratford, of the name of Ilart ; poor 
Joan had a world of a trouble within 
a week. Only six days before the 
death of her celebrated brother she 
had buried her husband, and was 
left a widow with three children— 
sons under sixteen. 

The last of the Marts inhabiting 
this house was a poor old woman, 
Mrs. Mary Hornby by name, with 
some pretensions to poetry, from a 
long poem of her own on the Battle 
of Waterloo. 


“She used to assert,” says Mr. Dyce, 
‘that she was the sole surviving repre- 
sentative of the family of the Harts. In 
1820, after favouring me with some re- 
marks on Shakspeare’s dramas, she said, 
‘1 writes plays, sir!’ She then told me, 
that she had published by subscription 
atragedy called The Battle of Waterloo, 
and shewed me the MS. ofanother which 
she had composed, The Broken Vow, 
founded on a circumstance that happened 
to one of her relations.”* 


Mary Hornby, the poetess, was 


served with au ejectment. She was 
no great favourite in Stratford, her 
difficulties grew upon her, and she 
was obliged to move over the way. 
This was cruel, as she thought, and 
she took a woman’s way of exhibiting 
her feelings. What did she do? 
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She covered the pencil inscriptions 
on the walls of the bedroom with a 
coat of whitewash, and carried away 
with her a barrow-load of relics of 
the Immortal Bard. But the coat 
of whitewash was given without 
effect, her successor brushed it all 
away, and the tributary inscriptions 
of thousands again saw the light. 

There is a story told of kdmund 
Kean that he knelt on the floor of 
Mary Hornby’s house, and wrote his 
name upon the wall, too low. almost 
to be seen. The trick of writing 
names and carrying off bits of relics 
is an English custom. A Smith has 
written his name on the leg of the 
Venus de Medicis; and of the coro- 
nation-chair in the Abbey, Sir Roger 
de Coverley was heard to remark, 
“that if Will Wimble were with us, 
it would go hard but he would get a 
tobacco-stopper out of one or t’other 
of them.” 

In this house was fuund the once 
far-famed Confession of Faith —“ the 
Confession of Faith ef John Shak- 
spear, an unworthy member of the 
holy Catholic religion.” Thomas 
Hart in the year 1770 employed a 
bricklayer of the name of Mosely to 
new-tile his house, and here between 
the rafters and the tiling he dis- 
covered, or is said to have discovered, 
a MS. of six leaves—the Confession 
of Faith ofthe poet’s father. Mosely 
the bricklayer gave his new acqui- 
sition to Mr. Peyton, an alderman of 
Stratford, who sent it to Malone, 
through the Rev. Mr. Davenport, 
as a curiosity of great importance. 
“T have taken some pains,” says Mr. 
Malone, in 1790, “to ascertain the 
authenticity of this manuscript, and 
am perfectly satisfied that it is genu- 
ine.” The paper is a clumsy fabri- 
cation, a trick of Steevens’ to mislead 
Malone. Steevens succeeded, and 
Malone at last discovered his error. 
“T have since obtained documents,” 
he says, in a subsequent publication, 
“ that clearly prove it could not have 
been the composition of any of our 
poet's family.” Boswell has dropped 
the document from his edition, treat- 
ing it as a paper that had never 
existed. In the history of Shak- 
speare’s biographers it is an anecdote 
of consequence, and in any history 
of Stratford a little episode, that will 


* Memoir of Shakspeare, p. lviii. 
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relieve the dryer details of corpora- 
tion business. 

When the last of the Harts was 
sent away from the house of two 
centuries of Harts before her, she 
took away with her, as we have 
already related, a roomful of relics 
of the immortal bard. ‘The remains 
of poor Mary Hornby’s collection 
are now exhibited at a corncr house 
in High Street, over against the 
Town-Hall. A painted board, with 
the following significant inscription, 
will direct you to the Hornby Mu- 
seum :—“ A Collection of Reliques 
of William Shakespeare, certified to 
be. genuine by T. Kite and Jane 
lliff, the nearest descendants of that 
immortal bard; removed from his 
birthplace in 1820, and shewn here.” 

Do not omit to see this museum. 
Every relic will make you laugh. 
A card and dicebox, with a pincushion 
on its top, presented to him by the 
Prince of Castile, a Toledo, aniron 
box which enclosed his will, a table- 
cloth of black velvet, embroidered 
with gold, the giftof Queen Elizabeth, 
his wife’s shoe, a drinking-glass made 
Sor him in his sickness, a table on 
which he wrote his works, a pair of 
high-backed chairs, presented to him 
by Lord Southampton,—one and all 
equally counterfeit, and one and all 
equally amusing. 

By far the best relic 
Shakspeare that we saw at Stratford 
(if relic we may call it)’ was a 
butcher's boy -hanging up a calf 
newly killed in the butcher's 
shop below the Ifornby Museum. 
Aubrey’s anecdote rushed immedi- 
atcly to our minds. “Mr. William 
Shakspeare’s father was a butcher,” 
says Aubrey; “and I have been told 
heretofore by some of the neighbours, 
that when he was a boy he exercised 
his father’s trade, but when he kill’d 
a calfe he would doe it in a high 
style and make a speech.” One of 
these speeches would be a real curi- 
osity, but Aubrey’s notions of the 
high style in the art-of calf-killing 
a still greater curiosity. 

New Place, the far-famed property 
of the poct, was situated in Chapel 
Street Ward, close to the chapel of 
the Guild, from which the ward de- 
rives its name. Both the chapel and 


of the boy 


* Shakspeare, by Boswell, vol. ii. p. 520. 
t Life of Shakspeare, p. 203, and again p. 212, 
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the house adjoining (the New Place 
of Shakspeare) were built by Sir 
IIlugh Clopton, who built the stone 
bridge over the Avon, the great 
bridge ofthe borough of Stratford to 
thisday. The chapel still stands, but 
a stone wall and garden-ground 
alone remain to mark the Abbots- 
ford of Shakspeare. 

The sum which Shakspeare gave 
for New Place has not yet been dis- 
covered, nor is the period of the pur- 
chase very exactly known. That he 
had property in Chapel Street ward 
in 1597 is ascertained by “the noate 
of Corne and Malte” in the ward, 
taken the 4th of February, 1597, 
and first printed by Mr. Collier in 
his Life of Shakspeare. William 
Shakspeare had ten quarters of corn 
in his possession at this time, his 
friend Salius Shaw, a witness to his 
will seven, and Bifield, the vicar, 
six. There cannot be a donbt that 
the ten quarters of corn belonging 
to William Shakspeare of Chapel 
Street ward were seen on the poet's 
property in New Place by the clerk 
who made the “ Noate.” The Clop- 
tons are said to have sold the house 
to a person of the name of Botte, and 
Botte to Hereules Underhill, and 
Underhill to Shakspeare. It had 
the name of New Place in 1565* (the 
year after our poet's birth), if not 
before. Any little fact or anecdote 
cannot be considered out of place in 
a paper of this nature. 

On the Ist of May, 1602, Shak- 
speare, for the sum of 320/., added 
107 acres of land to his property in 
Stratford. Mr. Collier tells us he 
attached it to his dwelling.t If Mr. 
Collier means that the 107 acres ad- 


joined New Place, he is decidedly 


wrong. The land in question was 
bought of William and John Combe, 
and was 107 acres of arable land and 
of common, for pasture of sheep, 
horse, kine, or other cattle, part of 
the Combe property about Bishopton 
and Welcombe. Uis means still in- 
creasing, he became, on the 28th of 
September, 1602, the owner ‘of a 
copyhold tenement (called a cotaginm 
in the deed of sale) in Walker Street, 
alias Dead Lane, over against New 
Place. And still prospering he gave 
in the November of 1603, the sum 
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of 602. for a messuage, granary, gar- 
den, and orchard, close to, or in, 
Stratford; but in the original fine 
preserved in the Chapter House, 
Westininster, the precise situation is 
not mentioned. Lis last purchase 
was on the 24th July, 1605, when 
he bought for 4402. the twenty-six 
remaining years of a lease of the 
great aud small tithes of Stratford 
and its neighbourhood. He was, 
therefore, in 1605, in point of pro- 
perty, one of the most considerable 
men in his native borough. 


«* A pleasanter residence than Strat. 
ford,” says Mr. Knight, “independent 
of all the early associations which en. 
deared it to the heart of Shakspeare, would 
have been difficult to find as a poet’s 
resting-place, It was a town, us most 
old English towns were, of houses amidst 
gardens. Luilt of timber, it had been 
repeatedly devastated by fires. In 1594 
and 1595 a vast number of houses had 
been thus destroyed ; but they were pro- 
bably small tenements and hovels. New 
houses arose of a better order, and one 
still exists bearing the date on its front 
of 1596, which indicates something of the 
picturesque beauty of an old country 
town. ‘New [lace was, no doubt, one of 
those quaint buildings which were pulled 
down in the last generation to set up 
four walls of plain brick, with equidistant 
holes called «loors and windows. Shak- 
speare’s garden wasaspaciousone. The 
Avon washed its banks; and within its 
enclosures it had its sunny terraces and 
green lawns, its pleached alleys and 
honey-suckle bowers.””* 


Shakspeare left to his daughter, 
Susannah Hall, “all that capital 
messuage, or tenement, called the 
New Place, wherein I now dwell, 
for enabling of her to perform this 
iny will, and towards the perform- 
ance thereof.” Mrs. Hall would 
appear to have made it over in her 
lifetime to Thomas Nash, the hus- 
band of her only child; for Nash 
bequeaths, in 1647, to his kinsman, 
Edward Nash, “the messuage, or 
tenement, then in his own occupa- 
tion, called the New Place, situated 
in the Chapel Street in Stratford.” 
Susannah Mall, her mother-in-law, 
to whom the property was originally 
devised, was then alive. But Nash's 
bequest was illegal, and his widow 
retained her right to the property of 
her mother. 
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New Place was in the year 1643 
honoured by the residence, for the 
period of three weeks, of Henrietta 
Maria, the queen of Charles I. ; here 
she kept her court, and here Prince 
Rupert waited upon her. The king 
was then near Keynton, in the same 
county, the scene, of his first con- 
tention with his parliament. 

Mrs. Nash, afterwards Lady Ber- 
nard, died without issue in February 
1669-70, and her husband, Sir John 
Bernard, in March 1673-74. New 
Place was, therefore, sold, by a deed 
dated the 18th of May,1675, to Sir Ed- 
ward Walker, garter-king-at-arms, 
and whose Historical Discourses areso 
well known. The 107 acres of land 
were disposed of at the same time, 
and the whole property sold for the 
sum of 1060/7. At this rate of valu- 
ation Shakspeare would have given 
760/. for New Place. 

Sir Edward Walker's only child, 
Barbara, married Sir John Clopton, 
of Clopton, and in this way New 
Place came once more into the pos- 
session of the Clopton family. Sir 
IIugh Clopton, his son, built a 
modern front to the house, and 
died here in December 1751. Sir 
Hugh’s son-in-law and executor, 
Henry Talbot, sold it in 1753 to the 
Rev. Francis Gastrell, vicar of Frod- 
sham, in Cheshire. 

Old Sir Hugh Clopton, who died 
at the great age of eighty, in the 
year 1751, was accustomed to point 
out a mulberry-tree in the garden 
of New Place, as a tree planted by 
Shakspeare. Old Sir Hugh took 
pride in shewing the mulberry-tree 
of the great poet. In the spring of 
1742 he entertained Garrick and 
Macklin beneath it. But his sue- 
cessor, Mr. Gastrell, took no such 
interest. The reverend gentleman 
found the requests of so many vi- 
sitors a kind of incumbrance upon 
his property, and, to remove the 
necessity of any further applications, 
he cut the mulberry-tree down in 
1756, and cleft it for fire-wood. Not 
content with this, on some quarrel 
with the overseers of Stratford, about 
the rates for the poor levied on his 
property, he pulled the house down, 
sold the materials, and left the bo- 
rough. ‘This Gastrell had taken 
it into his head that, as he resided 
the greater part of the year in 


* William Shakspeare, a Biography, p. 492. 
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Lichfield, he was not liable to a 
whole year’s assessment for the poor 
on his property in Stratford. And 
this brings to our mind a story of a 
distinguished nobleman who con- 
tracted with a London clockmaker 
to wind up and keep his clocks in 
good repair at so much a-year. When 
the first account was sent in, the 
nobleman demurred to the charges, 
sent for the clockmaker, and de- 
manded a deduction for the three 
months he had been out of town. 

*“ Your clocks went all the same, 
wy lord,” was the reply. 

“T don’t care for that,” was his 
lordship’s answer. “ When I go out 
of town, I put my servants on board 
wages, and I shail not pay you.” 

“Would it not be as well, my 
lord,” said the clockmaker, “ to put, 
in future, your lordship’s clozks, to 
prevent any further dispute, on board 
wages, too ?” 

The hint was taken, and the clocks 
of the Marquis of —— are put 
upon board wages when the mar- 
quis is out of town. 

“Tt is a singular fact,” says Mr. 
Knight, “that no drawings or prints 
exist of New Place as Shakspeare 
left it, or at any period before the 
alterations of Sir Hugh Clopton; 
and equally singular,” he adds, 
“that although Garrick had been 
there only fourteen years before the 
destruction, visiting the place with a 


feeling of veneration that might have. 


led him and others to preserve some 
memorial of it, there is no trace 
whatever of what New Place was 
before 1757.” The want so nicely 
put by Mr. Knight was felt long 
before by Malone and his fellow 
commentators; and in Malone's edi- 
tion of Shakspeare, the edition of 
1790, we find an engraving of “ New 
Place, from a drawing in the margin 
of an ancient survey made by order 
of Sir George Carew (afterwards 
Baron Carew, of Clopton, and Earl 
of Totness), and found at Clopton, 
near Stratford-upon-Ayon, in 1786.” 
The ancient survey does not now 
exist. The ancient survey, in short, 
never existed. Ina letter written by 
Malone, on the 15th of April 1790, 
to a Mr. Jordon of Stratford, he lets 
something of the secret out. “ Mr. 
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Malone would be glad to have Shak- 
speare’s house on the same scale 
with Sir Hugh Clopton’s. He thinks 
the arms of Shakespeare a very proper 
ornament for the door, and very likely 
to have heen there; and neat wooden 
pales may be placed with propriety 
before the house.” And yet this 
man, as Mr. Knight remarks, was 
the most bitter denouncer of the 
Treland forgeries, and shews up, as 
he had a just right to do, the impo- 
sition of the “ View of my Masterre 
Treland’s House,” with two coats of 
arms beneath it. Good! Mr. Jordon, 
when, in the pride of his heart at 
having such a correspondent, he gave 
a copy of Malone's letter to a gen- 
tleman of Stratford, admitted that he 
had, of his own accord, added the porch 
to the house represented “in the 
margin of an ancient survey.”* 

The greater part of the mulberry- 
tree was bought by a clock and 
watchmaker in Stratford, of the name 
of Thomas Sharp. He had bought 
it, as he declares it in an affidavit of 
its history, “ out of a sincere vene- 
ration for the memory of its cele- 
brated planter,” employing one John 
Luckman to convey it to his pre- 
mises, and working “ many curious 
toys and articles from the same.” 
The clockmaker adds, “ And I do 
hereby declare, and take my solemn 
oath upon the four Evangelists, in 
the presence of Almighty God, that 
I never worked, sold, or substituted 
as for mulberry-tree any other wood 
than what came from and was part 
of the said tree.”+ “In our time,” 
says Mr. Collier, “ we have seen as 
many relics, said to have been formed 
from this one mulberry-tree, as could 
hardly have been furnished by all 
the mulberry-trees in the county of 
Warwick.” } 

Garrick had the freedom of the 
borough of Stratford presented to 
him in a box made from the mul- 
berry-tree ; and at the Stratford Ju- 
bilee of 1769, he sang a song called 
Shakspeare’s Mulberry - Tree, with a 
cup in his hand made of the tree :— 


‘Behold this fair goblet: ’twas carved 
from the tree, 

Which, O my sweet Shakspeare! was 
planted by thee ; 


* William Shakspeare, a Biography, p. 503. 


+ Wheler’s History, p. 173, 


¢ Collier's Life of Shakspeare, p. 183. 
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As arelic I kiss it, and bow at the shrine. 
What comes from thy hand must be ever 
divine ! 
All shall yield to the mulberry-tree ; 
Bend to thee, 
Blest mulberry-tree. 
Matchless was he 
Who planted thee, 
And thou, like him, immortal be!” 


“O my sweet Shakspeare !” what 
stuff is this! But hear what Cowper 
- of the liturgy, and rites, and 
solemn ceremonials of the day :— 


“The mulberry-tree was hung with 
blooming wreaths, 

The mulberry-tree stood centre of the 
dance, 

The mulberry-tree was hymn’d with dul- 
cet airs, 

And, from his touchwood trunk, the mul. 
berry-tree 

Supplied such relics as devotion holds 

Still sacred, and preserves with pious 
care.” The Task, b. vi. 


Mr. Hunt, the present town-clerk 
of Stratford, has a handsome table 
formed of this tree; Joe Munden had 
a cup, with a medallion of Shakspeare 
upon it; and Tom Hill, a rummer, 
sold within the present year for the 
sum of thirty pounds. 

Shakspeare’s two daughters were 
both well married and settled in life 
before their father’s death. Susan- 
nah, the eldest, married a physician 
in Stratford, of the name of Hall, 
and Judith, the youngest, a vintner 
in Stratford, of the name of Quyney. 
No one knows when or where Quyney 
died ; but Hall died in Stratford in 
1635, at the age of sixty. His last 
will was nuncupative. ‘“ Concerning 
my study of books, I leave them,” 
said he, “to you, my son Nash, to 
dispose of them as you see good. 
As for my manuscripts, I would have 
given them to Mr. Boles, had iie 
been here; but, forasmuch as he is 
not here present, you may, son Nash, 
burn them, or do with them what 
you please.” The professional MSS. 
of Hall fell into the hands of a Pu- 
ritan surgeon of Warwick, of the 
name of Cooke; and in a very cu- 
rious way. “Being in my art,” he 
says, “an attendant to some parts of 
regiments to keep the pass upon the 
bridge of Stratford-upon-Avon, there 
being then with me a mate, allied to 
the gentleman who wrote the fol- 
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lowing observations in Latin, he 
invited me to the house of Mrs. Hall, 
wife of the deceased, to see the books 
left by Mr. Hall. After a view of 
them, she told me she had some 
books, left by one that professed 
physic, with her husband, for some 
money. I told her, if I liked them, 
I would give her the moncy again. 
She brought them forth, amongst 
which there was this,* with another 
of the author’s, both intended for the 

ress. I, being acquainted with Mr. 
Tall’s hand, told her that one or two 
of them were her husband's, and 
shewed them her. She denied; I 
affirmed ; till I perceived she began 
to be offended. At last I returned 
her the money.” ‘That is, as we con- 
ceive, he paid her the money she had 
advanced upon them. But the whole 
preface is in a very loose style of 
composition. However, he took the 
books away with him, and published, 
in 1657 (many years after), a little 
volume of cases from the book of 
Dr. Hall’s experience. Hall was sent 
for, in 1622, to the Countess of 
Northampton, at Ludlow Castle: he 
tells her complaint, and the way he 
cured her. He attended “ Mr. Dray- 
ton, an excellent poet, labouring of a 
tertian,” and cured him by an emetic 
infusion. Mrs. Hall, his wife, would 
appear to have been miserably tor- 
mented at one time with the cholic, 
and Elizabeth Hall, his only daugh- 
ter, with a convulsion of the mouth. 
Both were cured. <A Stratford anti- 
quary will find a fund of amusement 
in this book. Some of the mixtures 
are curious in the extreme. 

Little is known of the inhabitants 
of Stratford in the time of Shak- 
speare. “It has never, I think, been 
observed,” says Mr. Hunter, “that 
there were a great number of Welsh 
people living in Stratford in Shak- 
speare’s youth, and that his fami- 
liarity thus obtained, with the pe- 
culiar manner in which the Welsh 
spoke the English language, may 
have led him to introduce Sir Hug 
Evans into the Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor. We collect the fact from the 
parish -register of Stratford, where 
we find Ap Roberts, Ap Rice, Ap 
Williams, Ap Edwards, Hugh ap 
Shorn, Howell ap Howell, Evans 
Rice, Evans Meredith, and several 


* Select Observations on English Bodies, 12mo. 1657. 
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others, whose names shew that they 
were natives of Wales, and not per- 
sons merely of Welsh extraction. 
“T see,” he adds, “no probable cause 
of their settlement in Stratford.” * 
Mr. Collier has made a still more 
curious discovery. Among the nine 
recusantes of Stratford, in 1592, who 
“coome not to churche, for feare of 
processe of debte,” he found Mr. 
John Shackspere, the poet’s own fa- 
ther, Willium Fluellen, and George 
Bardolphe.+ Still more curious, how- 
ever, is his discovery that the names of 
Burbadge, Sly, Heminge, and Tooley 
(names in Shakspeare’s own company 
of actors), were common in Stratford 
at the time and in the parts adjoining. 

There is little to see at Stratford, 
not already referred to, but the Chapel 
of the Guild, the School-room over 
the old Town-Hall, in which Shak- 
go received his education, and 
the curious old desk at which Cre- 
dulity would make him sit. There 
is a capital view of the inner court 
of the Grammar-school and of the 
interior of the Grammar-school in 
Mr. Knight's William Shakspere, a 
Biography, a very beautiful volume, 
with a fund of very curious informa- 
tion, extended, unhappily, over too 
wide a surface. No one, however, 
who visits Stratford should omit to 
see the exterior of the house of Mr. 
Hunt, the present town-clerk of 
Stratford. There is nothing old about 
it now; but here stood the mansion 
of Carew, earl of 'Totness, who mar- 
ried, in Shakspeare’s time, the rich 
heiress of the Cloptons. 

The Town-Hall of Stratford was 
erected in 1768, and, in the year of 
the jubilee (1769), dedicated by Da- 
vid Garrick to the memory of Shak- 
speare. David spouted a very long 
ode in the great room of the Town- 
Hall on this occasion. 


“* To what blest genius of the isle 
Shall Gratitude his tribute pay, 
Decree the festive day, 
Erect the statue, and devote the pile?” 


The choral song, under the con- 
duct of Dr. Arne, rolled three times 
out the name of Shakspeare ; bursts 
of applause broke out from all sides ; 
and Garrick, dressed “in a suit of 
brown, and embroidered with a rich 
gold lace,” presented a statue of 


* New Illustrations, p. 60, 
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Shakspeare to the corporation —a 
bad copy of Kent’s sentimental dan- 
dy, still to be seen in a niche out- 
side the hall. Within the hall there 
is a most admirable full-length por- 
trait of Garrick by Gainsborough, a 
present to the corporation from Mrs. 
Garrick. David is dressed in a blue 
velvet coat, a pair of blue velvet 
breeches, white silk stockings, silver 
shoe-buckles, and a red waistcoat, 
richly edged with gold. He extends 
his right arm encouragingly round a 
pedestal surmounted by a bust of 
Shakspeare, dangles his hat in his 
right hand and his cane in his left, 
and looks for all the world a hero in 
his own conceit. There is a view 
of Hampton Villa in the distance, 
touched in with all the landscape 
truth for which Gainsborough is so 
deservedly famous. 

There is a good deal to see in the 
country round Stratford, and there 
are two ways of seeing it — through 
the uci of books or the dull 
naked eye ofa grazier. Shakspeare, 
it is true, would look upon it in both 
lights ; but then he had the ambition 
to acquire a property in his native 
place; and we, who visit it for his 
sake alone, look upon it through the 
gentle spirit of his own dramas. The 
price of wheat—or how much hay 
is a load — or how the turnips are 
troubled with the fly this year more 
than the last — or how much Squire 
Lucy reckons his lands per acre — 
or uses guano here, or draining in 
another place,— all these and similar 
things are of no kind of earthly con- 
sequence tous. It is not the present 
crop we reap in the fields about 
Snitterfield, Shottery, or Welcombe. 
We gather a harvest of our own from 
a crop nearly two centuries and a 
half old. We commune with the 
dead, and every step we take we 
think of Shakspeare. We listen to 
the carol of the lark far in the clouds 
above us, not for its sweet sake so 
much as the carol of its progenitors. 
Men, manners, and buildings, may, 
will, and do decay, but Nature never 
can. The hills still stand in all their 
mute grandeur and unchanging glo- 
ry, while the ambition of raising a 
family is dissipated in half a century. 
The poet’s works, the produce of his 
own mind, in which he would appear 


+ Life of Shakspeare, p, 139, 
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to have taken no hereafter interest, 
flourish in imperishable security, and 
the Avon runs at the foot of the 

t's garden as it ran when a boy 
in Stratford, unfitted with an aim, 
or as a man, when his line of life was 
fixed and his fortune made :— 


‘Tt runs, and, as it runs, for ever will 
run on ;” 


while New Place has passed away, 
and is, but for books and the fresh- 
ness of man’s memory, as if it had 
never been. 

In Mr. Knight’s William Shak- 
spere, a Biography, there is a very 
useful little map of the Shakspeare 
localities about Stratford. Put this 
in one pocket, a Shakspeare in ano- 
ther, and carry a Wheler’s history 
in your hand, and you are well set 
up for a week at Stratford, if you 
have Mr. Knight’s biography and 
Mr. Collier’s life to refer to at your 
inn. Take our word for it, you will 
be well repaid if you start with the 
true spirit of a pilgrim informed, 
and, better still, of one willing to be 
informed. 

Three miles from Stratford lies 
Snitterfield. John Shakspeare, the 
poet’s father, was a Snitterfield man, 
and Mary Arden, the mother of the 
poet, brought property in Snitter- 
field, as part of her fortune, to her 
husband. Go, then, by all means, 
and see Snitterfield ; and if you love 
poetry, think, when at Snitterfield 
(nay, smile not!), of Richard Jago, 
once vicar of Snitterfield and the 
poet of Edge Hill. Shenstone, who 
knew him at Oxford, used to visit 
him by stealth. Shenstone was a 
commoner, and Jago only a sizer; 
and it was thought beneath the dig- 
nity of a commoner to be intimate 
with a student of that rank. Jago, 
who died in 1781, acquired and main- 
tained through life the friendship of 
Shenstone. His “ Edge Hill” is no 
every-day production. 

Once at Snitterfield, Clopton House 
is not far off; but — may miss it if 
you are not on the alert, for it is 
nestled in woods, and not easily seen. 
‘The main fabric of the building is of 
the age of Shakspeare; and the whole 
house conveys, with its porches and 
gables, bay-windows and tall chim- 
neys, a goodly notion of the home of 
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the aes family in the days of 
Elizabeth. 

Ingon Meadow, too, is at hand, and 
here, when at Clopton, you may wend 
still further, and climb the not very 
steep hill of Welcombe. The three 
—_ of Coventry are seen from this 

ill. 

Go to Shottery through the fields, 
barely a mile; a short walk even for 
an invalid. Anne Hathaway, the 
wife of the world’s William Shak- 
speare, was a Shottery girl. Here 
they will shew you a cottage which 
she is said to have lived in, and a 
kind of second-best bed, very richly 
carved, wherever carving could be 
put, for it has a tester of wood, carved 
and panelled, in the elaborate manner 
of Elizabeth’s age. But this is not 
all; here you may see—but not with- 
out asking to see— for the modest, 
though poor, inhabitants thrust no- 
thing before you —a sheet and pil- 
low-case, soft, and home-spun, with 
the seams of open work in the man- 
ner of hem-stitch. This may have 
been the second-best bed (nor is the 
conjecture a wild one) that Shakspeare 
bequeathed to his wife, and which 
Anne Hathaway, on the death of her 
husband, removed from New Place 
to her native Shottery. We have 
seen many conjectures ten times more 
improbable than the one now ha- 
zarded; ten times over copied till 
what looked like truth is by repe- 
tition at last received as truth, as if 
there had never been a doubt upon 
the subject. The Hathaways were 
possessed of property in Shottery so 
late as the year 1838, and Hathaways 
still live there, though the whole 
character of the place is fast disap- 
pearing. A stack of cottages, of 
staring red brick, has recently been 
erected by the present possessor of 
the old Hathaway rights in pretty 
and secluded Shottery. 

“ Tradition,” says Mr. Knight, 
“always valuable when it is not op- 
posed to evidence, has associated for 
many years the cottage of the Hath- 
aways, at Shottery, with the wife of 
Shakspeare. Garrick purchased re- 
lics out of it at the time of the Strat- 
ford Jubilee; Samuel Ireland after- 
wards carried off what was called 
Shakspeare’s courting -chair; and 
there is still in the house a very 
ancient carved bedstead, which has 
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been handed down from descendant 
to descendant as an heir-loom.” * 

Shakspeare would appear to have 
had a hankering after Shottery when 
aman in years. “It seemeth,” says 
Abraham Sturley, of Stratford, writ- 
ing to Richard Quyney, then in Lon- 
don, “that our countryman, Mr. 
Shakspeare, is willing to disburse 
some money upon some odd yard- 
land or other at Shottery.” 

The road from Stratford to Charle- 
cote, a distance of four miles, lies 
over Clopton’s bridge, and up the 
left bank of the Avon—a lovely 
river at this part, in spite of the 
willow mops which skirt its course, 
within a mile and a half of Charle- 
cote. The road to Loxley branches 
off upon your right; on your left, 
in the distance, are the woods of 
Welcombe, and, immediately before 
you, the newjchurch of Alveston. 
Three short miles well by, and 
Charlecote Hall, the seat of the Lu- 
cys for four centuries, if not longer, 
lies prettily before you. Run, as we 
did, great with expectations already 
realised, and you are soon at Charle- 
cote. You lose the house, however, 
amid the trees for some short time 
before you diverge to the left by the 
footway which leads to the mansion 
of the descendant of Shakspeare’s 
Sir Thomas Lucy. 

We were still uncertain at every 
step we took of the right of foot-way 
we had chosen through the park of 
Charlecote. ‘The wide-spreading arms 
of an ancestral elm moaned heavily 
over-head —the woods grew thicker 
and thicker before us. 


“‘ Anon, a careless herd, 
Full of the pasture, jumps along by him.” 


“ Come, shall we go and kill us 
venison ?” was our first exclamation 
from As You Like It, when a voice 
was heard, sounding in our ears, 
“‘ Which is he that killed the deer ?” 
We stood still for a time, till we re- 
membered that the words were the 
words of Jacques, and we had courage 
to go on. 

The old house has been enlarged 
considerably, and its old features 
somewhat improved, since the time 
of Sir Thomas Lucy ; but it is essen- 
tially the same with the Charlecote 
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of Shakspeare. It is built of brick, 
with a sunk fence, and a gate-house 
in advance. Rich, verdant pastures 
extend on every side, and herds of 
deer are seen wherever the eye can 
reach. If Sir Thomas Lucy, with 
his two parks, had no deer, his de- 
scendant has evidently more than 
enough for one. He would seem to 
have stocked his park to counte- 
nance the deer-stealing story of 
Shakspeare’s youth, and to remove 
the base stigma of Malone, that 
Sir Thomas tom had no park for 
deer, and could, therefore, have made 
no complaint against Shakspeare, as 
Justice Shallow did against Falstaff, 
that he had killed his deer. 

Mr. Hunter thinks, and we agree 
with him, that it is immaterial to the 
truth of the story whether the Lucys 
had or had not what was technically 
termed a park. Sir Thomas Lucy, 
the son, sent a present of a buck to 
Lord Ellesmere, at Harefield. He 
had, therefore, deer of his own, or 
he bought the buck for the occasion. 
This one fact proves or disproves 
very little. It is more to the pur- 
pose what we learn from D’Ewes, 
that Sir Thomas Lucy, in 1584, was 
joined with four others in bringing 
in a bill for the preservation of grain 
and game. This, as Malone admits, 
gives some colour to the story ; nor is 
the period unimportant.—Shakspeare 
was then in his twentieth year. 

When Sir Walter Scott was at 
Charlecote in the year 1828, Mr. 
Lucy told him that “ the park from 
which Shakspeare stole the buck 
was not that which surrounds Char- 
lecote, but belonged to a mansion at 
some distance, where Sir Thomas 
Lucy resided at the time of the tres- 
pass. The tradition went,” he adds, 
“ that they hid the buck in a barn, 
part of which was standing a few 
gy ago, but now totally decayed.” 

fr. Lucy referred to the park at 
Fulbrook now no longer the property 
of his family. 

For our own parts, we put great 
faith in the deer-stealing story, and 
very little faith, indeed, in the one 
verse of the ballad on Sir Thomas 
Lucy generally received as genuine. 
It comes into the world from a sus- 
picious quarter. Steevens, the Puck 


* William Shaksperc, a Biography, p. 265. 
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of commentators, first printed it from 
the Oldys’ MSS. from among the col- 
lections which Oldysissaid to have left 
for a life of Shakspeare. “I may add,” 
says Steevens, “ that the veracity of 
the late Mr. Oldys has never yet been 
impeached ; and ** is not very pro- 
bable that a ballad should be forged 
from which an undiscovered wag 
could derive no triumph over anti- 
quarian credulity.” Oldys was then 
dead, his veracity was unquestion- 
able, and this was, as we conceive, 
one of those tricks upon the world 
in which Steevens delighted to in- 
dulge. There is no such verse pre- 
served in Oldys’ own annotated 
Langbaine in the British Museum, 
and there he has preserved much 
odd minutiz of one kind and another 
about Shakspeare and his writings. 

The hall at Charlecote is well 
worth seeing; the library is large, 
and the pictures curious. “ How 
odd,” says Sir Walter Scott, “if a 
folio Shakspeare should be found 
amongst the books !” 

In the chancel of the church at 
Charlecote, a very little church on 
the skirts of the park, are three very 
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interesting monuments of the Lucys 
of Shakspeare’s time — three suc- 
cessive Sir Thomas's, the father, the 
son, and the grandson. Old Sir 
Thomas, who is said to have put 
Shakspeare in the stocks, lies by the 
side of his wife Joyce, to whose 
memory he had erected the tomb in 
which they both lie, and to whose 
many virtues he has left the touch- 
ing tribute of affection which still 
dignifies her tomb. ‘The second Sir 
Thomas Lucy, the son, lies in armour 
by himself, his wife and children 
kneeling on the plinth beneath him ;* 
and the third Sir Thomas, who died 
in 1640, is represented in a kind of 
half-raised posture by the side of a 
most beautiful, elaborate, recumbent 
figure of his wife. These three 
monuments are the only objects of 
interest in the church at Charlecote, 
but they will well repay a visit. 

Here we must conclude. Our visit 
to Stratford-upon-Avon and its 
neighbourhood was one of the ut- 
most interest to ourselves; and, if 
we have not proved over-dull or 
tedious to our readers, we have met 
with more than our reward. 


A LETTER FROM RICHARD GREENE, ESQ. TO OLIVER YORKE, “ TOUCHING ” 
SHAKSPEARE’S MONUMENT AT STRATFORD-UPON-AYVON. 


Sirn,—The perusal of the article in your November number, entitled “ A Fine 
Day at Stratford-upon-Avon,” induces me to offer to the writer some facts and 
observations relating to the Shakspeare monument, which, from the interesting nature 
of your contributor’s inquiries, it would be unpardonable for me to withhold. 

Mr, Wheler, in his History and Antiquities of Stratford-upon-Avon, concludes the 
preface to bis work with the following acknowledgement : — 


‘« In this compilation much assistance has been derived from the MS. collections 
of the late learned and Reverend Joseph Greene, formerly master of the Free Gram- 
mar-School at Stratford, and rector of Welford in Gloucestershire, which were 
obligingly communicated by his relative, Mr. Wright, of Lichfield, to whom many 
thanks are thus returned for his so generously promoting the work.” 


This Mr. Greene (my great-uncle) was formerly vicar of Weston-super-Avon, 
and of Preston-super-Stour, afterwards rector of Welford and Miserden, in Glouces« 
tershire, and received the appointment of master of the Free Grammar-School at 
Stratford in 1735. He had a brother (Richard Greene, my grandfather), who was 4 
surgeon at Lichfield, and who was the collator and proprietor of a museum of natural 
and artificial curiosities, well known to the readers of Boswell as Mr. Greene’s 
Museum. The two brothers corresponded very often upon antiquarian matters, and, 
from the letters of Joseph Greene, now in my possession, I am enabled to elucidate 
several interesting points relating to the Stratford monument. I also possess, through 
the same channel, an original painting of the monument, executed, as I have every 
reason to believe (both from its general character and from circumstances which [ 
shall presently mention), before the year 1748, when the monument was repaired and 
beautified by ‘* Mr. John Hall, the limner.” I have also a cast of the face, certainly 
taken before this period, es will be proved by the letters I shall quote. ‘The painting 


* Mr. Knight has engraved, p. 486, the second Sir Thomas for the first; aud at 
p- 514, John Heywood for Thomas Heywood. But these are small blemishes in a 
beautifully illustrated work. 
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I speak of is by no means a daub or in a mutilated condition ; it is evidently executed 
by one who was not a mere ne aroma but has that unquestionable air of original- 
ity and feeling (as it is technically termed), whereby a connoisseur would at once 
pronounce it to be the production of an artist, and a vraisemblance of that which it 
represents. Feeling assured that this picture is a faithful representation of the poet’s 
monument, before the reparations in 1748, I shall here describe it. The painting 
measures eighteen and a half inches by thirteen inches, and is executed in oil upon 
pieces of paper mounted on canvass. The colouring has, at some period, been 
slightly repaired, but, upon the whole, it is in a perfect state. It was originally in my 
grandfather's museum, from whence it passed into the hands of the relative men. 
tioned by Mr. Wheler (Dr. Richard Wright, M.D.); at his death it came into my 
father’s possession, and in this way into my keeping. 

From the circumstance of my great-uncle residing at Stratford, I have no doubt 
the picture was painted for him, and presented to my grandfather, amongst other 
things which I find mentioned in their correspondence. As to the painter (in the ab- 
sence of actual information upon that point), I may conjecture that it was painted by 
one Smith; for, on the 14th of July, 1737, Joseph Greene writes thus to his brother,— 


“ I told you of y® Smiths, y® two limners which we have at Stratford; they are 
reckon’d very good hands, and have had a good deal of Business here ; they have 
three guineas for ev’ry picture.” 


Now it is by no means improbable that he might have employed one of these men 
to make a painting of the monument, as admiration of Shakspeare and kindness to his 
brother were always uppermost thoughts in his mind ; moreover, in those days, the 
visit of a limner to a country town was not a frequent occurrence, and the oppor- 
tunity of procuring such a painting as I am now speaking of comparatively rare. 

The painting confirms the accuracy of Mr. Britton’s description of the monument. 
As for Hollar’s etching in the first edition of Dugdale’s Warwickshire, I have no 
hesitation in answering your contributor’s inquiry, that it is no representation of what 
the monument was. I infer, from the general similitude of the whole and the general 
inaccuracy of the details, that Hollar made his etching from the description or im- 
perfect sketch of another person, and not from the monument itself. 


Mr. Joseph Greene writes to his brother (Sept. 1746) as follows :— 


“ Dear Brother,—I saw your epistle to my father of the date of Sept. y® 14th, 
and therein perceive you have heard of y® scheme propos’d here, for repairing y° 
Stratford Monument of Shakspeare. How far you have been inform’d of y® thing, I 
know not, but y® affair is as follows :—A company of strolling players (much y® best 
set I have seen out of London, and in which opinion I am far from being singular) 
came here in May last, and continued with a little interruption ’till September. The 
master of these wanderers, one Mr. John Ward, prevail’d with y® present mayor, to 
lend him our spatious town-hall, wherein to erect his theatre for y* term aforemen- 
tioned, on y® previous condition of depositing in his hands five guineas for y® use of 
y® poor of Stratford; which condition, as on y® one hand it was accepted by the 
mayor, so (let it not be forgotten on y¢ other), it was first voluntarily offer’d by Mr. 
Ward himself. Not to be tedious, y® actors met with much encouragement, even 
beyond what they themselves could le expected; and Mr. Ward, to express his 
gratitude, voluntarily made another generous proposal of acting a play of Shakespeare, 
the profit arising from which, he declar'd, should be solely appropriated (as y® bill 
expresses it) to the repairing y® original monument of y® poet, very gentee.y refusing 
to apply a shilling of the money to his own use. Printed bills were, therefore, given 
out for the purpose ; and on the 9th of this instant, September, about sixteen or seven- 
teen pounds were received from y® spectators of y® play of Othello then acted in y* 
town-hall, y® characters of which play (except that of Brabantio) were well person- 
ated, and the whole conducted with much decorum. | flatter myself it will be no 
disagreeable news to you, that I myself, with my own humble mite, somewhat con- 
tributed to that night’s entertainment, and received greater marks of esteem for y* 
same than I could have presumed to expect, or care to relate. I shall, therefore, only 
tell y® following verses* were compos'd by me, by way of a general prologue to y‘ 
play exhibited on that particular occasion, and spoken by y® ingenious Mr. Ward, 
who enter’d fully into my sentiments, and express'd every sentence as I could wish, 
with the justest emphasis and most exact propriety, notwithstanding he had had the 
composition but a very short time in bis possession.” 

- * * * * . 


In addition to the sixteen or seventeen pounds which were realised by the play, 


* They are printed in Mr, Wheler’s Work, p. 74. 
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there was also a public contribution, as appears from the following notice, in writing, 
of Mr. Joseph Greene, as well as from the letter which succeeds it : — 

“* 1 am desired to give notice, that on Friday next (25th) there will be a meeting 
at the Market-Hall in Stratford, of those persons who contributed for y® repairing of 
Shakespeare’s Monument, in order to resolye upon a proper method of repairing 
and beautifying the Monument aforesaid. 

** Published Nov. 20th, 1748.” 

The next letter fully describes the monument as it was originally, and states to 
what extent the repairs and renewals were carried :— 


“To my old Fellow-Collegian and Table-man y® Rev. John Sympson, formerly of 
Gainsborough, Lincolnshire. 

** Dear Sir,—When you was with me at Stratford you imposed upon me a task as 
to which I question whether I am capable of giving you full satisfaction. You wanted 
me to inform you of what materials the original monument of Shakspeare in our chan- 
cel was composed. Having since had an opportunity, never perhaps to be repeated, of 
seeing y® figure and examining it myself when taken down to be cleans’d from dust, &c. 
I can assure you that y® bust and y® cushion before it, on which, as on a desk, our poet 
seems to write, is one solid hard block of limestone, naturally of a bleuish cast, which 
cou’d be had from no quarry in our neighbourhood, except from a village call’d Wimp- 
cote, within two or three miles of Stratford, and us’d generally for paving of halls and 
ground-rooms. 

** The two columns which support y® entablatures and ornaments above y® bust, 
are of black polished marble. ‘Ihe capitals and bases of y¢ columns (which are of y® 
Corinthian order and gilded) are freestone, and so are y® two painted naked boys, as 
also y® scull ("though not gilded), which forms the apex of the monument. 

“ There are two distinct entablatures, one directly over y® bust, the other on a 
higher range over y® poet’s coat of arms; both these consist of regular architraves, 
frieses, and cornices, and were originally all of white alabaster, a little veined with 
red ; but y¢ old architraves being much decayed and shatter’d, it was thought proper to 
substitute new ones of marble, which look quite as beautiful as y® alabaster, and fully 
answer y* more material intention of strengthening y® monument. 

‘‘ In repairing the whole care was taken, as nearly as cou’d be, not to add to or di- 
minish from what y® work consisted of, and appear’d to be when first erected. And, 
really, except changing y® substance of y® architraves from white alabaster to white 
marble, nothing has been done but supplying with y® original materials whatsoever was 
- accident broken off, reviving the old colouring, and renewing the gilding that was 
ost. 

“ If this account in any tolerable manner answers your inquiry, it will be a great 
pleasure to, 

“ Sir, 
“ Your assured old friend, and humble servant, 
“ JoserH GREENE.” 
*¢ Stratford-upon- Avon, Warwickshire, Sept. 27th, 1749. 


The only remark I desire to make upon this letter is, that it supplies an additional 
proof of the originality of my painting, which represents the architraves, cornices, &c. 
; of white alabaster a little veined,” not “ with red,” certainly, but with a bluish co- 
our. 

Mr. Hall, the limner, appears to have executed his task in a satisfactory manner, if 
the poetical testimony of Mrs. Burton, the wife of the writing-master at the grammar- 
school, is entitled to any respect. She thus addressed him under the incognito of 
** Amynta :”’— 

“To Mr. Hall, painter, at Stratford-upon-Avon, on seeing y® original bust of Shak. 
speare new Beautyfide in y® Collegiate Church of Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwick- 
shire. 

** Shakespear! who can thy manly face behold, 
With look indifferent, and bosom cold ; 
See thy eyes sparkle with poetick fire, 
And catch no spark to make his muse aspire 
To emulate the bard whom all admire ? 
Though long thy bones have crumbled into dust 
Apelles now reanimates thy bust. 
The painter's art (like thy immortal song) 
To ages hands thy pleasing form along, 
And at the sight e’en Envy holds her tongue.” 


As to the authenticity of the cast of which I have spoken, and the fact 
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being taken before the repairs of the monument in 1748, I extract the following 
passages from letters of Mr. Joseph Greene to his brother :— 


“ Welford, near Stratford-upon-Avon, October 30, 1773. 

“ Dear Brother,—In the year 1748, the original monument of Shakespear in the 
chancel of Stratford church was repaired and beautified. As I previously considered, 
that when that work should be finished no money or favour would procure what I 
wanted, namely a mould from y® carv’d face of the poet, I therefore, with a confe- 
derate, about a month before the intended reparation, took a good mould in plaister of 
Paris from the carving, which I now have by me, and if you will promise I shall have 
one plaister cast from it (for the materials and trouble of procuring which I will most 
willingly pay), the mould shall become yours, and upon your mentioning in what 
manner it may be safely conveyed, shall with the first convenience be sent to you.” 


On the 9th of October, 1777, he thus acknowledges the receipt of a cast :— 


“« I beg you will accept my sincere thanks for y® cast of Shakespear’s face, which 
is very neat and perfect, and seems to have been carefully taken. I question 
whether there is another mould of the same in being. I know there were two more 
taken from the monument at the same time with mine; yet, as thirty years are now 
past since the operation, and I have not heard a syllable of any other mould or cast of 
the kind since y® period mentioned, J believe ours may pass for a unique, as the 
virtuosi term it, and consequently be of no small estimation. Immediately after ye 
formation of this mould, the face of our bard was new painted ; so that, till about an 
hundred years to come, an attempt for another resembiance will be quash'd with a 
noli me tangere, and the taking a fresh mask from the figure will not be allowed upon 
any consideration.” 


* * * * ° * 


My cast is one taken by my grandfather from the mould spoken of in the fore. 
going extracts ; it is in plaister of Paris, and the nose has been damaged. It has also 


been unfortunately twice painted ; the last time a bad imitation of the natural colours, 
as described by Wheler and others. 


I trust you will consider the interesting nature ofthis subject a sufficient apology 


for troubling you with this communication ; and am, sir, your obedient servant, 


Ricuanp Greens, F.A.S. 
Lichfield, November 14, 1844. 


EDWARD MURRAY. 


Tue evening sun shone freely into 
the room where Edward Murray sat 
by the bedside of his dying child. 
Her sufferings had been long and 
severe; but now she slept calmly as 
an infant, one hand clasped in her 
father’s, while her pale cheek rested 
on the other, half hidden by the 
long soft hair that floated over the 
pillow. 

God only could know the bitter- 
ness of anguish that wrung the fa- 
ther’s heart, as he looked upon that 
beloved face, and felt it would soon 
be hidden from him for ever. He 
was a man of reserved manners, and 
few knew the story of his life. It 
was whispered that a wife, whom he 
adored, had left him years before, 
and was—worse than dead; and it 
was well known that he seemed to 
care for nothing in the wide world, 


derness like a mother’s. He had 
never left her even for a day ; he had 
renounced intercourse with friends 
and relations to live only for her; 
and, now, there lay his idol, dying: 
he knew it, he felt it, and yet his 
eyes were dry, and his lips did not 
tremble as he murmured slowly, 
“God bless her! she is my all, she 
has been my good angel: God bless 
her!” 

Ile rejoiced in her calm sleep, and 
yet he longed for the time when she 
should wake and speak to him, for 
he felt her delirium was past. Oh! 
how cruelly the wandering of her 
pure and innocent mind had opened 
afresh the secret sorrows of her fa- 
ther! It was ever of her early chi'd- 
hood that she spoke, of the first home 
she remembered, of her long-lost 
mother. Often would she start from 


save the daughter over whose infancy 
and youth he had watched with ten- 


her pillow, exclaiming that her mo- 
ther was come, and mingling words 
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of welcome and endearment with re- 
proaches for her having delayed her 
coming so long. Little had Mr. 
Murray dreamed of the fondness 
with which his Helen had clung to 
that name so long unspoken; little 
recked he till then of the deep and 
passionate affection that made her 
unconscious tongue eloquent in ad- 
dressing the vision of her fancy. 
Hour by hour he sat listening to her 
fond details of long past events ; how 
she sat with her mother in the sha- 
dow of the old lime-tree watching 
for him ; and again her joyous laugh 
rang out as she told of his coming, 
and of all he said as he clasped them 
both to his bosom; she told how she 
had knelt between them to pray, and 
again she uttered the very words of 
the first simple prayer her mother 
had taught her. 

It was nearly sunset when Helen 
woke. Her eyes rested long and sadly 
on her father’s altered face; and, at 
last, drawing him towards her, she 
laid her head on his bosom, and wept 
silently. 

“ What ails you, darling?” he 
said; “you are better, surely.” 

“ Yes, yes, I am better; but I see 
it all. I have almost broken your 
heart.” 

“No, Helen, it is not you, dear 
child; you have been my comfort 
and my joy,” he exclaimed; “ you 
are so still.” 

“T have been delirious, I know,” 
said Helen, “and have spoken of 
things that must have tortured you.” 

“Jt matters not, dear child. Do 
you think a day passes wherein I do 
not think of those things? What 
else has made me what I am? I 
have been a sad companion for you, 
Helen; but God knows I have loved 
you well.” 

It was after a long silence that 
Helen spoke again. 

“ Let me,” said she, “once, only once 
more speak of her. A day may come 
when, in bitter sorrow, she may ask 
your forgiveness. Sometimes I think 
of her,— pale, dying, broken-hearted, 
—praying you to say one kind word 
to her before she dies. Oh, father, 
dearest father! if that time should 
ever come, promise, for the sake of 
your child, who will then be in her 
cold grave, promise to forgive her!” 

Tlis voice was hoarse, but he re- 


plied calmly, “ Helen, I have long 
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since forgiven her; but I promise 
you, by all I hold most sacred, if 
ever I hear of her in trouble or sor- 


row, I will do all she has left me the 
— to do, to comfort and relieve 
er.” 


“God bless you for those words! 
I have prayed for her all my life, 
and now in my death, my last 
thoughts are for you and for her. 
Father, will you not pray with me?” 

He knelt down and covered his 
face, while his child, calling up all 
her dying strength, poured forth a 
fervent prayer for the erring wife— 
the lost mother. To Edward Mur- 
ray her voice was as the voice of an 
angel pleading for the fallen one in 
whom his heart had once delighted. 
His frame shook with the violence of 
his emotion, as that young voice, 
strong in the energy of faith and 
love, breathed its last prayer, uniting 
once more names that had long been 
sundered, and asking blessings on 
both. Helen’s prayer was done, her 
spirit lingered awhile, and then fled 
for ever. At midnight, when the 
servants ventured to enter the room, 
the father still held the fair young 
head on his bosom; but he knew 
she was dead, and, after he had laid 
her tenderly on the pillow, and kissed 
her cheek, he suffered them to lead 
him away without a murmur. 

His was a grief of which the world 
could know nothing. None heard 
him complain, none saw him weep; 
and yet there was that in his face, 
betraying more grief than tears or 
words could have expressed. He did 
all that he was asked to do; but it 
seemed that, if left alone, he would 
have mused on for ever, unconscious 
of all that passed around him. He 
did not see the dead again; but he 
followed her to the grave, and re- 
turned with a firm step to his solitary 
home. 

A week—-two—three weeks, passed 
away, and still Mr. Murray remained 
in the same stupor of unspoken grief 
with which he had seen his last 
earthly hope fade from his arms for 
ever. He had no friends, and his 
servants, who had all loved poor 
Helen, though they pitied him, dared 
not speak of comfort. Once the 
nurse, who had tended Helen from 
her birth, came to beg he would 
rouse himself, but when he raised his 


calm, hopeless eyes, the words died 
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on her lips, and she felt it could be 
but mockery to speak common 
phrases of consolation to one on 
whom had fallen the weight of a 
sorrow like his. 

It chanced one evening, it might 
be a month after his child’s death, as 
he paced the large chamber which 
had been her favourite sitting-room, 
his eye fell on herdesk. He started, 
and turned hastily away ; but return- 
ing soon to the table on which it 
stood, began to examine its contents. 
The first thing he touched was a pa- 
covered with her own delicate 

and-writing. He remembered the 
day she had sat there, even where he 
stood now, and he had observed that 
she was writing unconsciously while 
she conversed with him. Her own 
name and his were traced again and 
again on that paper, and he pressed 
it passionately to his lips. Then he 
found a copy of unfinished verses, 
sweet, and full of promise, breathing 
the fresh purity of her gifted, yet 
but half-developed mind. ‘Then there 
were some slight sketches made in 
the previous summer, and among 
them an attempted likeness of him- 
self. He recollected the day she bade 
him sit for his picture, how wit and 
oo. or what seemed such to him, 

owed from her tongue and lighted 
her smile. He could not bear to 
look at it, but turned over a few 
papers that remained in the desk. 
When he lifted the last he found be- 
neath it a small agate box, the first 
gift he had ever offered to his wife, 
and given by her, as he now clearly 
remembered, to Helen, when she was 
a little child. He opened it, and 
within was a long ringlet of dark 
hair. He knew whose hair it was; 
his heart grew young again as he 
looked upon it, and again his fair 
wife and his rosy child seemed near 
him, as they were when that ringlet 
was given to Helen by her young 
and happy mother. Fora moment 
he forgot what had since happened, 
and then he glanced round the soli- 
tary room and shuddered at its dreary 
silence. Then came back to him the 
dying words of his only child, and 
the solemn promise he had made her, 
and once again his life had an object. 
He would seek out the wife who had 
forsaken him, tell her of that angel’s 
prayer, and speak words of forgive- 
ness to her before he died. 
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But that momentary excitement 
passed away, and left him sunk in a 
stupor yet sadder than before. ‘Time 
passed on, winter gave place to 
spring, but the change of season 
brought no gladness to him. His 
spirit seemed for ever crushed, and 
his dull and silent life flowed on like 
a sluggish stream on which sunshine 
never fell. Helen died in the early 
winter, it was now late in spring. 
Edward Murray was alone, musing 
in the long, dim twilight that closed 
a day bright and lovely to all but 
him, when a step drew near his door, 
and in a few moments a woman, 
veiled and poorly clad,‘ stood before 
him. He knew her at once, it was 
his long-lost wife. How many a 
time before his last grief fell upon 
him had he dreamed of meeting 
again that once beloved one till hot 
tears fell fast from his eyes! how 
many a time had he turned pale and 
trembled when he discovered in some 
stranger a fancied resemblance to 
her! There was a time when such a 
meeting as this would have stirred 
the deep passions of his soul, but 
now it seemed scarcely even to sur- 
prise him. His dull gaze was unal- 
tered as he looked on the face once 
so beautiful, but now, alas, how fear- 
fully changed ! 

“ Go—go, Adela,” he said, at last, 
waving his hand,—“ you are too late 
now; she is dead.” 

The sound of his voice appeared to 
reassure her, and she answered calmly 
as he had spoken,— 

“ I know you are desolate, and she 
is gone, else I had hardly dared to 
come. I could not have borne to 
see my child.” 

“ Desolate, Adela, utterly deso- 
late!” interrupted he; “you said 
the truth. She was my only joy; 
she had never deceived me ; no blight 
had fallen on her pure heart, though 
there were not wanting those who 
could recall the mother's sin to cast 
shame on the daughter.” 

The words stung his listener to 
the soul, but she replied,— 

“ Surely it was little that such as 
I could injure her!” 

“ You forget, Adela, all that a 
mother should be, and you were not. 
God help those who have to blush 
for a mother, as my Helen blushed 
for you.” ’ 

“ It is true, then, that she despised 
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me? And yet how dearly she loved 
me once !” 

“ Those were blessed times, Adela,” 
said Mr. Murray, “ when Helen was 
a little child, and we were young, 
and I believed you loved me. I 
should have thought the grasp of 
those dear arms stronger than chains 
of iron to bind you to your home; 
those soft lips that called you, even 
in sleep re 

“Spare me, Edward, in mercy spare 
me!” exclaimed Adela; “ thoughts 
like these drive me to madness. 
You know not all I have suffered 
since those days, or you would pity 
me even now. Fifteen years of sor- 
row, of anguish, of remorse, have 
brought me here, at last, to kneel 
before you, and pray you to forgive 
me, if you can.” 

*“ And it was for this, Adela, that 
you left me,—me, who loved you as 
my own soul, whose prayers, whose 
thoughts were all yours!” 

“ Yes,” she replied, in a tone of 
utter despondency, “ it was for this, 
and worse than this. I can look 
back on days, weeks, months of de- 
spair, such as you, even after looking 
on the grave of your child, cannot 
conceive. Edward, I was dear to 
you once, say you pity me now!” 

* I do, Adela,—God knows I do. 
I knew the depths of your heart, and 
your capacity for suffering, and my 
heart has bled for you. Iknew that, 
though in your madness you fled 
from me, from my love, that would 
have sheltered you and protected you 
to your life’s end, to him who——” 

“ No, Edward, not to Aém,—never 
tohim!” exclaimed Adela, fervently. 
“ Since the hour I left your roof I 
have never seen his face,—never, so 
help me God!” 

“ And how have you lived, Adela? 
You had nothing; who has sup- 
ported you ?” 

“ [ have toiled for my daily bread. 
Sometimes I was ill, and then the 
charity of strangers supported me for 
awhile, and I recovered and toiled 
again. It was but a scanty pittance 
that I could earn, but I felt it was 
too good for such as I. Oh! Edward,” 
continued Adela, in her deep, sad 
voice, “ there is bitter punishment for 
our sins, even in this world.” 

“ And had you no friends ?” asked 
Mr. Murray. 


“Not one. The poor people with 
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whom I lodged were kind to me, and, 
at first, seemed curious to know who 
and what I was; but their curiosity 
soon died away, and they left me 
alone to work and to weep as I liked.” 

“ And this has been your life, 
Adela?” said Mr. Murray, looking 
mournfully on the wan face before 
him, for the veil had been drawn 
aside, and he could see all the havoc 
time had made ; “ fifteen long, weary 
— of sordid poverty and endless 
abour for one cherished as you had 
been,—you, my pride, my joy, the 
wife of my bosom! Oh! Adela, 
why was it thus ?” 

She bowed her head before him, 
and he continued :— 

“ And yet even this is far better 
than what I feared had been. Why 
did you hide yourself so utterly? 
My hand was ready to help you, 
though I might see you no more.” 

“ T knew it, Edward, I knew it!” 
she cried, once more raising her eyes 
to his ; “ but I felt it was part of my 
punishment, nay, sometimes it seemed 
partly an expiation for my sin, that 
you should think even worse of me 
than I deserved. It was a dreadful 
life, dreadful in its utter solitude, and 
in the thousand, thousand remem- 
brances that crowded about me day 
and night. Trifles long forgotten 
came back to me again in my re- 
morse. All the bright moments of our 
early love, all the bliss of our married 
life, our partings, our meetings; all 
Helen’s looks and smiles, and sweet 
broken words; they all came back, 
not to bless but to curse me. I who 
had been so happy, have for all these 
long years had nothing to mark the 
time save the dull ticking of the 
clock, the completion of some petty 
task, or the beginning of another.” 

Edward Murray's heart ached as 
he listened to these sorrowful words. 
At last he said, “ And now, Adela, 
where are you going ? why have you 
come here ?” 

“ T have come here, Edward,” she 
replied, “ to kneel at your feet, and 
pray you to forgive me as you hope 
for forgiveness hereafter. I have 
come far to look on you once more, 
but I go now to a more distant 
country. Forgive me, Edward,” she 
said, earnestly, as she fell on her 
knees before him; “ for the sake of 
her who is an angel in heayen, for- 
give me, for I am dying !” 
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He trembled, and turned his face 
away to hide hisemotion. She feared 
he rejected her petition, and that 
fear in a moment overpowered the 
strength she had summoned, and she 
fell heavily on the floor. 

In a moment he had raised her, 
had flung aside her bonnet and veil, 
and was chafing her temples as her 
head lay on his bosom. Her long 
hair, now white as snow, fell round 
her wan .face, and yet there was 
something that bore resemblance to 
the bright Helen, the young girl cut 
off in her early bloom. That resem- 
blance softened Edward Murray's 
heart and moistened his eye. 
“ Adela!” he said, softly, “ may God 
forgive you even as I do!” It 
seemed that she heard and under- 
stood his words, for she opened her 
eyes and raised them for a moment 
with a look of intense gratitude, that, 
to his dying day, Edward Murray 


The Other Day. 
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could not forget. The eyelids sank 
again, and all was over. 

A few days later, Edward Murray 
again stood beside an open grave, and 
saw a coffin, on which was inscribed 
no name, laid beside that of his only 
child. It was observed that he wept 
freely as the solemn words of the 
burial-service were uttered. There 
were many rumours afloat touching 
the stranger who was buried that 
day ; but though the truth might be 
guessed, it was never told by him. 
A few days after the funeral, he gave 
orders for the sale of his house and 
furniture, and left for ever the neigh- 
bourhood in which, for many years, 
he had dwelt. It is said that the 
pom regretted him; but by the rich 
1e had been little known, and was 
soon utterly forgotten. Those two 
silent graves were the only memorials 
he left, and they have now sunk to 
the level of the surrounding sod. 


THE OTHER DAY. 


Upon the meadows spread below 
Full softly fall the flakes of snow, 
Yet choke they up the way 
That lately wound along the scene 
*Mid fields of gold and swards of green, 
Ay, but the other day. 


The sun hath shrunk into the south, 

And every bird hath shut its mouth, 
And broken off its lay ; 

And yet with sultry beams the air, 

And yet with songs the woodlands fair 
Were full the other day. 


All things are here but for a while, 
The frown must vanish, fade the smile, 
E’en beauty must decay. 
And who upon that wrinkled face 
The lily and the rose can trace 
We saw the other day ? 


But form and beauty, too, might die, 

And fire forsake the aged eye ; 
Could any mortal say, 

My heart is still as warm and light, 

As full of — and fancies bright 


As "t was t 


e other day? 


Repose mankind can never know, 

They change as on the seasons flow, 
Until they pass away ; 

And whilst we live there ’s not an hour 

That sees not fall some cherished flower 
That bloomed the other day. 
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The mother sadly bends her head 
Upon the breast that lately fed 
A child with glances gay ; 
See how her eyes now vainly seek 
The softly dimpled rosy cheek 
She kissed the other day ! 


But wander through all scenes of life, 
Through scenes of peace and scenes of strife, 
Consult the whole array ! 
Seek amidst every rank of men, 
For one who would not fly again 
Back to the other day. 


Lovers regret their early sighs, 
Regret the maiden’s downcast eyes, 
When first she said them nay ; 
All quaff too soon, all would regain 
The feelings they esteem’d a pain, 
And quench’d the other day. 


Children alone look forward still, 

The pant to climb life’s rugged hill,— 
Oh! in the valley stay ; 

Stay in the balmy land awhile, 

Where heaven, and earth, and all things smile 
Now as the other day! 


They listen not, but onward throng,— 
Farewell to innocence ere long,— 

Enjoy then whilst you may ! 
Those radiant brows ere long will lower, 
Ere long you will regret the hour 

You scorn’d the other day ! 


But if in joy, and if in woe, 

Along these twilight plains below, 
You follow virtue’s ray, 

Less bitter pangs may ring your breast, 

When rise amidst your hours of rest 
Dreams of the other day! 
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AINSWORTH'S “‘ sT. JAMES'S; OR, THE COURT OF QUEEN ANNE,’ * 


Sir Watrter Scort, in 1826, on his 
way from Abbotsford to London, 
read during his journey, and with 
interest, he tells us, Sir John Chiver- 
ton and Brambletye House, “ Novels 
in what I may surely claim as the 
style 
‘ Which I was born to introduce, 
Refined it first, and shewed its use.’ 


They are both clever books,” he 
adds; “one in imitation of the days 
of chivalry, the other dated in the 
time of the Civil Wars, and intro- 
ducing historical characters.” 

Sir John Chiverton was the juve- 
nile production, and an able one it is, 
of William Harrison Ainsworth, then 
a boy aspirant for honours in the 
realms of literature. It made some stir 
at the time, was in great demand 
at the circulating-libraries, and de- 
served its reputation. Little, how- 
ever, did Scott foresee the future 
celebrity of its author. 

There is a very large class of 
readers who delight in novels, and in 
novels only. They have no idea of 
alibrary beyondacirculating-library, 
and their run of reading is only 
varied by the monthly allowance of 
magazines and miscellanies. Pub- 
lishers pander too much to the ap- 
petites of this very large class of 
readers. They pay them best; they 
are sure through circulating-libraries 
of a certain sale, and the adventure 
may, perhaps, turn out a goodly 
argosy. Young ladies bewilder their 
brains with novels of love ; they read 
and never think, but catch up, as they 
hurry on, the perter parts of the 
dialogue or the more remarkable 
situations in the story. The moral 
of the author, if he has one, is over- 
looked in the interesting nature of 
the narrative, or skipped over like 
the moral that is set apart as if for 
Sunday reading at the bottom of a 
fable. 

Fictitious stories of love can profit 
but little to the reader where every 
thing is told for effect rather than 
for information. No one can dine 
daily from a dish of sweetmeats. 


* St. James’s ; or, the Court of Queen Anne. 


William Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
vols, London, Mortimer, 1844, 


The wing ofa boiled chicken and a 
slice of tongue is tasteless stuff for 
girls to grow into women from. The 
mind wants just as strong nourish- 
ment as the body. Red Rovers, 
Celestinas, Lovels, teach little but 
false sentiment, false situations, and 
the pinchbeck language of fashionable 
society. 

It has always appeared to us that 
something should be done to elevate 
the minds of a very large class of cir- 
culating-library readers. The cure, 
however, when wrought must be done 
by small doses at a time. The maga- 
zimes (the best current literature cir- 
culating-libraries afford) effect some- 
thing and are working a good slowly 
but surely. In Maca and Reema 
the reader will find something more 
than a succession of clever stories. 
It would work better for the ad- 
vancement of learning among the 
people, if the contents of the shelves 
of our circulating libraries were 
only one half as varied. But the 
publications of the Minerva press 
still triumph in the smaller libraries 
of the smaller streets in London, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Glas- 
gow, and the suburbs of every large 
city in the kingdom. Well-thumbed 
volumes of horrors, and stories of 
crime and murder, of castle spectres 
and churchyard ghosts, trap-doors 
and creaking vaults, are the staple 
commodity of our smaller circulating 
libraries. A “ Haunted House” ad- 
dresses itself at once to the eager 
sympathies and curiosity of a long 
succession of readers. Ask any cir- 
culating-library keeper the name of 
a novel that has done him “ yeo- 
man’s service,” the better class of 
novels excepted, and he will name a 
novel such as Poole has exposed in 
his Little Pedlington,—nothing that 
sports with human follies or the hu- 
mours of men, or grapples with the 
striking details of history, but has 
every thing to do with Tyburn and 
the huiks. 

There is a pleasant story preserved 
by some critic of Dennis's days that 
Shakspeare, seeing the ignorance of 


An Historical Romance. By 


With Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 3 
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the English people on the subject of 
the history of their own country, 
wrote his “ histories” to supply a de- 
ficiency he could not but lament. He 
has made in this way the history of 
England for six several reigns fami- 
liar to us all. Hume, Goldsmith, 
and all the popular. writers for 
schools and for full-grown people, 
have not done one-half so much for 
English history as Shakspeare has 
done. We read English history in 
Hume with Shakspeare perpetually 
in our minds. All the ingenious ar- 
tifice of Walpole’s learning to white- 
wash King Richard IIL, and strip 
him of his “bunch,” has been exhi- 
hited to very little purpose; his 
clever sketch that flits before you as 
you read it vanishes like a ghost at 
the crowing of the cock when Shak- 
speare’s bold and vivid picture rushes 
again before you truly and unmis- 
takeably. 

Shakspeare brought English his- 
tory upon the stage, and Sir Walter 
Scott English history into novels and 
romances. We know of no better 
introduction to Froissart than the 
Ivanhoe of Scott. There is no such 
full-length portrait of King James 
in Weldon, or in Wilson, as we find 
in the Fortunes of Nigel. Scotland, 
under Queen Mary, is not so truly 
drawn by Dr. Robertson, in his His- 
tory, as by Sir Walter in The Abbot. 
There is no essay on the Scottish 
Highlanders to equal the chapters on 
Highland history and Highland man- 
ners which we find in Waverley and 
Rob Roy. No picture of the Cove- 
nanters to equal the finished sketch 
in Old Mortality, or any life of the 
“ gallant Graham” to match in spi- 
rit A Legend of Montrose. Kenil- 
worth, too, contains a picture of Queen 
Elizabeth, her courtiers, and her peo- 
ple, which the reader will find in no 
half-dozen volumes of English his- 
tory,—caught, as it is, from history 
and from plays, from pamphlets and 
from private letters, and then set 
forth as if its author had lived in 
the times he describes so truly. 

Bishop Burnet tells an interesting 
anecdote of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough. The hero of Blenheim, in 
aspeech in the House of Lords, made 
some reference to an event in the 
past history of his country. The 
circumstance was new to Burnet, and 
the well-read bishop asked the in« 
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differently read duke his authority 
for the anecdote. “I found it in 
Shakspeare,” said the illustrious Marl- 
borough—* the only history of those 
reigns I ever read.” 

There were thousands upon thou- 
sands in the same situation with the 
duke, owing their only intimacy with 
English history to the plays of Shak- 
speare. Since the days of the great 
Duke of Marlborough, Sir Walter 
Scott has added other histories to the 
shelves of our circulating-libraries ; 
and, since Scott’s time, the pens of 
Mr. James, Mr. Horace Smith, and 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, have been 
mga and are still employed, in 
making history acceptable to the 
people. 

We cannot commend too highly 
the practice of writing historical ro- 
mances, wherein the truth of history 
is strictly adhered to. Mr. Ains- 
worth deserves great praise for the 
historical accuracy of his writings. 
He has spread a love for English 
history. His Old St. Paul's has ac- 
quainted thousands, for the first time, 
that there was a fine old cathedral 
on the same spot before the present 
building. His Tower of London has 
sent thousands to the Tower, not, as 
of old, through Traitor’s Gate, but 
by the way of the great and little 
armories. His Windsor Castle has 
added to the receipts of the Great 
Western Railway; and his present 
romance, the Court of Si. James's, 
will introduce, for the first time, to a 
new colony of readers, the story of 
party manceuyres in Queen Anne’s 
reign— Harley and his clique, Marl- 
borough and his faction, and the bed- 
chamber business of Abigail Masham. 
Mr. Ainsworth has the art of carry- 
ing the stream of history through 
the pleasant meadows of romance, 
and of peopling his narratives in a 
way that is both instructive and 
agreeable. He is apt, it is true, to 
overerowd his canvass in particular 
parts, and to introduce more people 
to his readers than he knows very 
well what to do with; for a long 
dramatis persone in a five-act play 
or in a three-volume novel, is a kind 
of unwieldy cavalcade, unfit for the 
airy evolutions of a drama or a 
novel. 

We have great pleasure at all 
times in recommending any romance 
that has utility for its primary ob- 
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ject; and Mr. Ainsworth, in the the truthfulness of Mr. Ainsworth’s 
book before us, has been the means historical personages. One or two 
of familiarising an interesting pe- of his subsidiary or under-plot cha- 
riod of English history to a large _racters are well conceived: his Prod- 
circle of readers unacquainted with dy is humorous throughout, and his 
the labours of Oldmixon or the Serjeant Scales is a very happy crea- 
brighter page of the Dean of St. tion. Some of his songs are pointed, 
Patrick's. and Prior-like. We look upon the 

We have only commended as yet following as admirable in its way :— 


































** THE BOOTS OF MARLBROOK. 


‘* Four marshals of France vow’d their monarch to guard, 
Bragging Boufflers, vain Villars, Villeroy, and Tallard ; 
These four gasconaders in jest undertook 
To pull off the boots of the mighty Marlbrook. 
Brush—brush away ! 


The field was first taken by Boufflers and Villars, 
But, though they were the chaffers, yet we were the millers ; 
Bonn, Limburgb, and Huy, soon our general took,— 
*T was not easy to pull off the boots of Marlbrook. 
Brush—brush away ! 


Tallard next essayed with Bavaria's elector, 
But the Jatter turn’d out an indifferent protector ; 
For he Schellenberg lost, while at Blenheim both shook 
In their shoes at the sight of the boots of Marlbrook. 
Brush—brush away ! 


To Ramilies next came the vaunting Villeroy, 
In his own esteem equal to Hector of Troy ; 
But he found, like the rest, that his man he mistook, 
And fied at the sight of the boots of Marlbrook. 
Brush—brush away ! 


Then here's to the boots made of stout English leather, 
Well soled, and well heel’d, and right well put together! 
He deserves not the name of a Briton who'd brook 
A word ’gainst the fame of the boots of Marlbrook ! 
Brush—brush away ! 


Of Gallia the dread, and of Europe the wonder, 
These boots, like their master, will never knock under ; 
We’ll bequeath ’em our sons, and our sons’ sons shall look 
With pride and delight on the boots of Marlbrook. 
Brush—brush away !” 
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BRITISH INDIA—ITS STATE AND PROSPECTS. 


A century has barely elapsed since 
the foreign representatives of the 
East India Company, in deadly fear, 
lest they should suffer extermination 
at the hands of the Mahrattas, peti- 
tioned the Nabob of Bengal for leave 
to fortify their principal settlement 
within his dominions, and to arm a 
militia and establish a watch, whereby 
their works might be manned and 
their lives and properties defended. 
The petition was granted ; and, that 
no portion of their territory might 
be left without defence, they drew a 
ditch entirely round Calcutta, and 
caused it to enclose a space on every 
side of not less than seven miles 
across. The descendants of the men 
who accomplished this undertaking, 
and marvelled at their own hardi- 
hood in having adventured it, are 
now masters of a huge empire, and a 
territory which, if we run a line 
across the map, from Dondra Head, 
in Ceylon, on the south, to the fron- 
tiers of Thibet on the north, and 
from the hill country of Assam, in 
the east, to the Indus in the west, 
appears to measure about 1500 miles 
in length, by 1800, or thereabouts, in 
breadth, where it is broadest. More- 
over, this enormous empire has come 
to them, not only without premedi- 
tation on their part, but absolutely 
against their will. Their fathers 
went to Asia in search of wealth, as 
traffickers in silks, cottons, spices, in- 
digo, and suchlike. They paid ab- 
ject court to every petty chief, and 
doffed their bonnets to zemindars, 
as to the acknowledged nobility of 
the land. They craved no more 
than permission to anchor in the 
great king’s waters, and to occupy a 
few storehouses in some out-of-the- 
way parts of the great king’s cities, 
where they might deposit their goods, 
and conduct their business, and come 
as little as possible under the notice 
of the constituted authorities. Were 
they threatened, wronged, harassed, 
persecuted ? they carried their com- 
plaint to the foot of the musnud, 
and accepted, with humility, what- 
ever measure of redress it might 
please his highness to afford them. 
And if, by chance, differences arose 
between them and a rival, such rival 
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always proved to be a merchant from 
some other of the nations of Europe, 
whom they charged before the na- 
bob with behaving iniquitously, or 
denounced as a conspirator against 
his highness’s government or revenue. 
Our fathers were shrewd people in 
their way, and keenly alive to the 
art of making money. But they 
would have listened with as much 
gravity to a mad speculator, who 
might propose to open for them a 
communication between the earth 
and the moon, as to projects of con- 
quest and political power,—not of 
the conquest of all India, nor of the 
substitution of their own sovereignty 
for that of the Mogul,—but of the 
subjugation, by force of arms, or 
otherwise, to themselves and to the 
Company which they served, of any, 
the very smallest, of the provinces 
which were governed in the name of 
the Mogul, or of one of his repre- 
sentative souhbedars, by the pettiest 
raja or nabob throughout the empire. 

In 1644 the emperor, Shah Jehan, 
sat upon the throne of Delhi. By 
him the movements of the few 
strangers from the far west, who 
had managed, here and there, to 
establish settlements along the sea- 
coast of India, were very little re- 
garded. He had other and more 
important matters to attend to. The 
Deccan, never wholly subdued, en- 
grossed his care as a warrior; and 
the ill-judged insurrection of Lodi, 
the governor of Malwa, supplied the 
opportunity, which he had long de- 
sired to find, of interfering with a 
strong hand in fts concerns. He 
marched against the sovereigns of 
Bejapoor, Hyderabad, Talinjana, and 
the Nizam himself, and overthrew 
them. He did not condescend to 
notice the English in their factories 
at Sarat and Amadavad; and the 
Portuguese themselves, comparative- 
ly powerful as they were in their 
strongholds at Deca and Bombay, at- 
tracted no share of his attention. 
And if his son and successor, the 
great Arungzebe, did communicate 
with the foreigners more frequently, 
it was, on all occasions, as the strong 
communicate with the weak, for the 
purpose of redressing some grievance 
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of which they complained, and, in re- 
turn for presents offered, or services, 
more or less important, performed, 
to enlarge their trade, and increase 
their privileges. 

Time passed, and those internal 
disturbances began, amid the tumult 
of which, the Mahomedan empire in 
India was shaken to its centre. The 
deputies and representatives of the 
Mogul every where set up for in- 
dependence, and then, and not till 
then, the various establishments of 
Europeans began first to look to the 
defence of their factories, and to arm 
their servants and themselves, in 
order that they might be able to 
repel attempts at plunder; and, by 
and by, to hire out their swords to 
the best bidders, and to play a subor- 
dinate part in quarrels which were 
not their own. It was the French— 
restless then as they are now, and 
dreaming ever of military glory— 
who set the example, in this respect, 
to other European settlers. They 
espoused the cause of a claimant of 
the throne of Arcot, in opposition to 
the nabob, whom the English had 
acknowledged ; and the Coromandel 
coast, which had heretofore been the 
busiest seat of trade, became, of a 
sudden, one wide theatre of warfare. 
In 1744 the Mahratta ditch was 
drawn round Calcutta; and Fort 
George, occupied by a handful of 
English troops, protected all the com- 
merce of the East India Company on 
that side of the peninsula. In 1754 
Lawrence and Clive were covering 
themselves with glory, and the foun- 
dations of the most extensive empire 
over which a European power has 
ever presided were laid. 

From that time to the present the 
sword has never been sheathed in 
India, except at brief intervals. Great 
wars we have not always had, for 
great wars occur only on nations, 
equal, or nearly equal, in point of 
resources, quarrel ; and it is some 
time since we have been reduced in 
India to fight for our existence. 
Nevertheless, our various contests 
with Hyder Ali and his son Tippoo, 
—with Scindiah, the Paishwa, Holkar, 
and their contemporaries,—with the 
Nepaulese, the Pindarries, the Bur- 
mese, the Rajah of Bhurtpore, &c. 
&c., fill up no inconsiderable portion 
of the time which intervenes between 
the battle of Plassey and the im- 
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portant results arising out of it, and 
this present Ist day of December, in 
the year of grace 1844. And, if we 
go further, so as to take account of 
all the lesser strifes in which we have 
engaged, it will, we think, be found 
that our century of dominion in the 
East has been one of unintermitted 
warfare, or something very like it. 
Yet is it true that all our wars have 
been forced upon us. We did not 
desire to become nabobs of Arcot, or 
to exercise the rights of the Douanny 
in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. The 
Circars were not coveted by us, even 
when we took possession of them. 
We did our best to preserve the 
throne of Seringapatam to the son of 
the Mahomedan adventurer who 
established it. We would have kept 
up the state and dignity of the 
Paishwa, if he had been wise enough 
to allow it. And, as to all the rest 
of the native powers, have they not, 
in every instance, been the assailants, 
combining against us, as often as cir- 
cumstances seemed to favour their ef- 
forts for our expulsion, and getting 
absorbed and lost by mixing in a tide 
which they found themselves unable 
to force back, but which was cer- 
tainly not sweeping on towards them? 

It is curious to observe how, from 
first to last, the instructions sent out 
from Leadenhall Street and Cannon 
Row have been uniformly peaceful. 
Lord Hastings was charged to put a 
stop to the incursions of the Pin- 
darries, but, by all means, to avoid a 
rupture with the Mahratta princes, 
should it be possible to keep at peace 
with them. Lord Hastings found 
that, to keep at peace with the Mah- 
ratta princes, yet restrain the ban- 
ditti whom they sheltered amid their 
fastnesses, was impossible; and he 
began his Mahratta war on a scale 
which overcame all resistance, and 
saved many a troublesome though 
petty contest afterwards. The Court 
of Directors complained of the pro- 
digious expense of his military 
movements ; but they could not 
deny that the operations were con- 
ducted with equal skill and vigour ; 
and they discovered in due time that 
a great war costs less—because it is a 
short war—than a little one. Again, 
the rupture with the Burmese, and 
the attitude assumed, during Lord 
Amherst’s reign, by the Rajah of 
Bhurtpoor, troubled them. But 
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Lord Amherst had a tried soldier to 
advise him in Sir Edward Paget; 
and both wars were undertaken, and 
one of them at least carried through, 
with an amount of force which ren- 
dered victory both sure and speedy. 
And then we at home laid the flat- 
tering unction to our souls that there 
would be no more fighting, at least on 
a large scale, in India. What, in- 
deed, would there be for us to fight 
about? All between Cape Como- 
rin and the Great Desert was our 
own; for the rajahs of Gwallior, 
and suchlike, lived upon the breath 
of our favour; while the fall of 
Bhurtpoor on the one side, and the 
humbling of the Burmese on the 
other, appeared to have rounded off 
our empire, so as to preclude the 
possibility of foreign interference 
with us. But we were mistaken. 
The Whigs came into office. They 
sent a weak, though personally a 
good man, to represent the sove- 
reignty of England in the city of pa- 
laces; and the horizon in all which, 
for awhile, men vainly looked for a 
cloud, became at once overcast. It 
is not very easy to determine, amid 
the conflicting testimony that is sub- 
mitted to us, with whom the idea of 
opening up the Indus to British com- 
merce originated; but this much at 
least is certain, that, whether the pro- 
ject were his own, or the lamented Sir 
Alexander Burns's, or Sir Thomas 
M‘Naughten’s, or that of the ladies 
and aides-de-camp who waited upon 
him, for all the consequences which 
attended it, and of which we have 
not yet seen the end, the Earl of 
Auckland, respectable as his private 
character may be, is strictly respon- 
sible. 

The espousal of the cause of Shah 
Suja, the first march to Cabul, and 
the events that arose out of it, are 
now matters of history. They were 
undertaken and carried out in the 
face of strong remonstrances from 
the Indian authorities at home, and 
in defiance of a warning, well-nigh 
prophetic, which the Duke of Wel- 
lington, with his usual generosity of 
character, gave, when consulted, to 
his political rivals. They have thrown 
us back again upon the sword, as 
the one great instrument of our 
power in Asia. We do not mean to 
retract one line that we have for- 
merly written in condemnation of 
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some very prominent points in Lord 
Ellenborough’s policy ; but we felt 
then, and now again repeat the 
avowal of the sentiment, that for the 
most questionable of them all, the re- 
cent subjugation of Scinde, Lord El- 
lenborough is, ina moral point of view, 
much less blamable than his prede- 
cessor. The truth is, that our attack 
upon Affghanistan revived the dor- 
mant jealousy of every native power 
which yet retained in that quarter of 
the globe the feeblest residue of in- 
dependence. It was a barefaced at- 
tempt to extend our rule beyond the 
limits which Nature herself appeared 
to have set to them; and, though 
the success which attended the open- 
ing of the campaign operated as a 
check on any overt display of hos- 
tility, the fact has long since been as- 
certained, that we were watched all 
the while, both in our rear and on our 
flanks, with an eye of extreme dis- 
favour. Hence, when defeat came 
—when the imbecility of poor El- 
phinstone, and the meddling and in- 
capable interference with matters 
which nowise concerned them of the 
host of politicals that accompanied 
him, raised a storm about us which we 
found ourselves unequal to allay, the 
powers of Central Asia seemed to be 
shaken. ‘The ameers drew their 
retainers together, ready to strike, 
should a second campaign prove as 
disastrous as the first. ‘he old 
lion having expired in the Punjaub, 
scenes were enacted there of which 
the remembrance is still fresh, as 
well as the horror which was every 
where excited by them. And, though 
these very atrocities have heretofore 
prevented the maturing of any plan 
tor an attack from that side on the Bri- 
tish territories, the inhabitants of the 
frontier provinces were in the hourl 
dread of having their fields laid 
waste, their villages plundered, and 
themselves put te death. For the 
old lion himself was far from looking 
with indifference on our march into 
Candahar, and the chiefs and armed 
brigands who obeyed him remember 
it still as an insult which must one 
day be atoned for. 

The most serious part of a false 
movement by a government, consti- 
tuted as is that of the English in India, 
lies here,—that it not only involves 
the risk of some immediate failure, 
but that it creates a sort of necessity 
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for a perseverance in error, which 
must, sooner or later, tell against us. 
Lord Auckland’s professed object in 
undertaking his expedition into Aff- 
ghanistan was not more to replace 
Shah Suja on the throne of Cabul 
than to.open the Indus to British 
steamers, and to secure for this coun- 
try the commerce of Central Asia. 
Shah Suja was killed; and to that 
extent, at all events, the performance 
of his lordship’s undertaking became 
impossible. But the opening of the 
Indus had been as ostentatiously 
promised as the restoration of the 
legitimate line in Cabul; and it be- 
came impossible for Lord Ellenbo- 
rough to withdraw from the engage- 
ment. He might have thought (pro- 
bably he did) that the project was 
not worth the expense and trouble 
of its accomplishment; but the 
honour of the English government 
was at stake, and he could not ven- 
ture, especially after his treatment of 
Dost Mahomed, to trifle with it. 
Hence his application to the ameers 
for a towing-path along the river, 
and the right to establish stations 
and cut down wood for the steamers 
which it was proposed to send up the 
Indus. For, had his lordship failed 
to require these things, the safety of 
the vessels which might go forth to 
trade under his auspices would not 
have been insured from day to day ; 
and to relinquish the design entirely 
would be to make an acknowledge- 
ment of weakness, which never must 
be made in India by its European 
masters. Wedo not mean to say that 
Lord Ellenborough went the right 
way about achieving his purpose. Our 
opinion remains, in this respect, what 
it was, namely, that the ameers have 
been treated with great harshness, and 
that, if the policy which led to the 
triumphs of Meeanee and Hyderabad 
be tried by a moral standard, it will 
be found sadly defective. Still we 
are forced back upon this conclusion, 
that Lord Ellenborough really could 
not help himself. It was a question 
well-nigh of life and death to the 
British power in India. We might 
have got over it, and probably would, 
after a long season of difficulty both 
at home and abroad; for let us not 
forget that, at the period when the 
war in Scinde began, a dangerous 
inclination to resist the authority of 
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in our own native army. But such 
difficulties as we now contemplate 
must have induced moral offences to 
the full as flagrant as the attack 
upon the ameers, and the annexa- 
tion of their country to the British 
dominion. Wherefore, without re- 
tracting one word which was for- 
merly said in this Magazine touching 
the hollowness of the excuses that 
were urged at the time in extenuation 
of the overthrow of the ameers, we 
are constrained to acknowledge, that 
in the moral guilt attendant on that 
great wrong Lord Auckland and the 
Whigs are the chief partakers. For 
the policy which led to the Scinde 
war was their policy; and Lord El- 
lenborough either could not or did 
not see how he was to escape from 
the prosecution of it, without hurry- 
ing on issues even more culpable, 
and infinitely more disastrous, than 
those which have actually come to 
pass. 

We have not, however, come as 
yet —we really cannot guess when 
we shall arrive—at the end of that 
rps of which Lord Auckland, or 
iis advisers, be they who they will, 
are the originators. Our great Indian 
empire has, unfortunately, been set 
once more in motion. We were quiet 
in the East till the Whigs disturbed 
us. <A thousand projects were on 
foot for the improvement of internal 
communication, for the making of 
railroads, the digging of canals, and 
the diffusion by their means, from 
province to province, of the arts 
which civilise and enlighten; when 
the unfortunate determination to 
interfere in a feud, with which 
we were no more concerned than 
with the course of a comet, put 
a stop to them. Instead of laying 
down lines of rail, lines of infantry 
were put in motion; and the irriga- 
tion of the fields was suspended, in 
order that cavalry and artillery might 
pass in heavy columns over them. 
And the worst of it is, that to ap- 
point a period when we may expect 
to return to our labours of peace is 
impossible. Every child can set a 
snow-ball in motion, however pon- 
derous it may be, where there is a 
slight declivity down which to roll 
it; but we defy Professor Airy him- 
self, or any other mathematician su- 
perior to him, if such there be, to 
foretell where it will stop, if it stop 
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any where till it reach the plain. So 
it is with all empires which owe 
their rise to the sword. Rome no 
sooner became great than the neces- 
sity of becoming every day greater 
was imposed upon her. And one 
chief cause of this is to be found in 
her local situation. Rome, from the 
hour that her legions crossed the 
Alps, could not stop short of becom- 
ing mistress of the known world. 
And she accordingly fought on and 
conquered still, till the sloth of her 
own sons, and not the valour of her 
enemies, destroyed her. But it was 
not so with us in Asia till of late. 
Never was empire more admirably 
bounded than that which, previously 
to our passage of the Indus, we 
had established in the East. The sea 
held us in on the south, and on the 
east, and on the west; the impassable 
ridges of the Himalayas covered our 
northern frontier from Assam west- 
ward, and the Great Desert, coming in 
just where the hills lost themselves, 
rendered our isolation complete. 
Moreover, the sacred Indus was re- 
garded by the native soldiers in our 
service as the Ultima Thule of their 
race. Pass that river, and they came 
at once into the country of the Infi- 
dels, where every thing that they 
touched was unclean, and all the 
usages of the people abominations to 
them. It was the maddest scheme, 
this carrying of the sepoys into the 
valleys of the Hindoo Kush, that ever 
was entertained. For though these 
fine fellows obeyed the orders that 
were issued, and followed their offi- 
cers, and fought for them nobly, all 
was done at a sacrifice of prejudice, 
and feeling, and religious principle, 
of which it is impossible for us to 
calculate the extent. And see what 
are its issues. 

The course of events has compelled 
us to take possession of Scinde, and we 
have been obliged to establish posts 
at Moultan and elsewhere. Now 
Moultan lies on the farther side of 
the Sutlej, that branch of the Indus 
which separates the land of the wor- 
shippers of Brahma and of Vishnu 
from the land of the Infidel. Scinde, 
also, is throughout an unholy coun- 
try. Must we keep these places? 
Beyond all question, Scinde must 
either become a presidency of itself, 
or we must annex it to the presidency 
of Bombay, and get Bombay regi- 
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ments to hold it till we are so far 
able to trust the natives themselves 
as to embody them on the same prin- 
ciple with our ownsepoys. Ofcourse 
this will involve a large increase to 
the native army, and if we try to use 
the Bengal regiments it will expose 
us to the hazard of a constant repeti- 
tion of such mutinies as that which 
has dissolved the 64th regiment of in- 
fantry ; for the Bengal sepoy is aman 
of high caste. He enlists only for 
limited service; he does not agree, 
when he accepts your bounty, to 
march any where beyond the limits 
of his own presidency. And though 
the military spirit lead him, as it did 
during the expeditions into Affghan- 
istan, to follow wherever there is an 
enemy to be encountered, and to do 
his duty bravely in the field, this 
spirit evaporates the moment you 
come to put him to garrison duty. 
He is there left again to the influence 
of his national prejudices. And these, 
if the garrison be beyond the Indus, 
or even close upon its bank, tor- 
ment him with the thought of the 
terrible pollution which he is incur- 
ring. We do not say that the Bom- 
bay sepoy feels this—at least, to the 
same extent. In Bombay we recruit 
from the lowest castes, and receive 
Pariahs themselves as readily as 
Brahmins or Rajpoots; and the con- 
sequences are, that the Bombay por- 
tion of the Indian army is, for the 
purposes of foreign war, by many 
degrees the most efficient of the 
whole. But it will not do to depend 
upon the army of any single presi- 
dency, for let us not forget that the 
Bengallees and the Madras men are 
just as much abroad in Bombay as 
they would be in Ceylon or in 
Egypt. Wherefore, we deceive our- 
selves if we imagine that, though our 
Bengal regiments be useless, or nearly 
so, for the purposes of occupying the 
recent conquests, they are still avail- 
able as reliefs in Bombay, wherefrom 
our army of occupation may be 
drawn. They will go to Bombay 
certainly, if you require them, and 
abide there for awhile quietly enough, 
but a high-caste Bengallee cannot be 
long absent from his family, and will 
not consent to be kept in garrison at 
Salseit for half a lifetime. You 
have, therefore, pushed already your 
conquests beyond the line of your 
proper defences, and, without looking 
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further than the maintenance of a 
state of peace, you have created diffi- 
culties for yourself of a much more 
serious nature than you suppose. 

But this is neither the whole, nor, 
perhaps, the most serious of the in- 
conveniences which Whig policy in 
India has entailed upon us. We 
have pushed our out-posts up to the 
very gates of the Punjaub. We are 
watching the marauders on the other 
side of an imaginary frontier-line, as 
the sentinels which cover the pickets 
of an army in the field watch their 
enemies in their camp. We profess to 
be actuated by an euent desire of 
peace. We have no wish to inter- 
fere with these people provided they 
will only let us alone. But will they 
let us alone ?—ay, can they let us 
alone? Our own opinion is that 
they cannot. Their country is in a 
state of complete disorder. There is 
no government, in the proper sense 
of the term; but oa chiefs are 
fighting among themselves for the 
privilege of keeping, and boasting 
that they keep, the person of the un- 
fortunate child who is nominally in 
occupation of the throne. Will these 
chiefs either themselves endeavour to 
restrain, or, if they do, will they suc- 
ceed in restraining their followers 
from making, by and by, incursions 
within our territory? Consider the 
case for a moment. 

The Punjaub is a poor country. 
Even in seasons of profound peace it 
produces no more than is absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance of its 
own population. With a civil war, 
or rather with three or four civil 
wars, raging in the heart of it, how 
is it to produce any grain or cattle at 
all? Sheer want of subsistence will 
drive foraging parties beyond it, and, 
if the course of any series of opera- 
tions lead the contending armies to 
our frontier, will not the defeated 
try to escape into our possessions, 
and will not the victors follow them ? 
Besides, can any country which de- 
sires to have the laws obeyed at 
home permit the accumulation upon 
its frontier of multitudes of armed 
men who acknowledge no law but 
their own caprices, and are just as 
ready to eS. to the right hand 
as to the left? It appears, then, that 
a collision with the Punjaub forces is 
inevitable, and we honestly confess 
that, regarding the matter in this 
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point of view, the sooner hostilities 
commence, after we shall have been 
fully prepared for them, the better 
shall we be pleased. See where we 
are then. We have had our war 
with the Affghans, and a very pretty 
thing we made of it! Out of this 
arose a second war with the ameers, 
which has ended in our occupation of 
Scinde; and now we are on the eve 
of a third war with Punjaub, of 
which the issues cannot, with any 
person who is conversant with the 
state of the country, be doubtful for 
a moment. Of course the Punjaub 
follows the fate of Scinde. Its rulers 
are set aside, its armies disbanded, 
and it is annexed asa province to the 
British army ; which will thus, in the 
course of three short years, have 
added to its surface extent about as 
many square miles as are comprised 
within the whole of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, and perhaps Delhi and 
the northern Circars all put toge- 
ther. 

There comes a time when every 
empire, be its geographical position 
what it may, grows weak in propor- 
tion as its limits are extended. ‘This 
was the case with the greatest of all 
the powers that rose and fell of old ; 
and the maxim which applied to 
them seems to us to be still more 
applicable to the British empire in 
India. Our native troops will not 
follow us beyond a certain distance 
from their proper homes. Neither 
their physical stamina nor their re- 
ligious Pe are fit to cope with 
the difficulties of a campaign in the 
Hindoo Kush; and the snowy de- 
files of the Himalayas would de- 
stroy them. Well, then, what is to 
follow ? We occupy the Punjaub, we 
stretch along the main bank of the 
Indus, we look up at the high grounds 
of Candahar, Bokhara is within eye- 
shot of us, and the whole of Alex- 
ander’s march is before us. Shall 
we push on? shall we attack these 
barbarians in their mountain homes, 
and, finally, descend upon the Oxus, 
and cross the Caspian Sea, and thus 
penetrate by way of the Great Desert 
into the heart of Russia? Probably 
not. If Russia will only let us alone 
on that side of the sphere, we will 
engage not to interfere with her ; yet 
is it certain that to stand still will be 
impossible. We have stirred a huge 
ant-hill already: “ the pure Cau- 
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casian races” are alarmed ; they have 
listened to the echo of our cannon 
among the lower ranges of their 
fastnesses, and seen and heard how we 
conducted ourselves at Cabul. Do 
not let us flatter ourselves that they 
will either disregard or be contented 
with the new position which we are 
assuming. They will speak to us of 
peace, and enact war. There will be 
continual inroads from the hills into 
the plain. We shall have youn 
Norval’s modest monologue nial 
from day to day; particularly those 
lines in it which state that 


‘* A band of fierce barbarians from the 
hills 

Rush’d, like a torrent, down into the 
vale, 

Sweeping our flocks and herds.” 


Now visitations like these, though 
pretty incidents enough whereon to 
found a tale or weave a play, are by 
no means agreeable in actual life even 
to soldiers. Civilians positively hate 
them. There is no fun at all in 
hearing the savage’s wild whoop, and 
finding his bullets whistle, ere we 
can well look about us, through our 
window-shutters. And, as they pro- 
bably do not use window-shutters in 
the farextremity of the Punjaub, even 
this poor protection against a long 
shot will be wanting; but, as we have 
already ventured to hint, even sol- 
diers get tired at last of such a miser- 
able sort of warfare. Will this feel- 
ing conduce to reconcile the sepoys 
to such a lengthened absence from 
home as the nature of the case may 
render necessary? We should say 
not. And ifthe sepoys turn round 
at last, and say that they are wearied 
of exile, and will no longer be kept 
upon our new frontier, what is to 
become of us ? 

We have stated all these things 
plainly, because we are desirous of 
putting upon record, ere the crash 
come, a memorial of the persuasion 
which is strong within our own minds 
at this moment, that of the difficulties 
into which the Whigs contrived to 
plunge British India four years ago 
neither they nor we have seen the 
last. That there will be war in Pun- 
jaub, either this season or next, we 
take for granted. That it will be 
conducted with the skill and deter- 
mination which give their lustre to 
the professional character of Sir 
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Henry Hardinge, we well know ; but 
what good is to come of it? Here 
a fitting answer is more difficult to 
find. Perhaps, indeed, Sir Hen 
may make an effort to re-establis 
in the Punjaub some native govern- 
ment, be it ever so despotic, which 
shall give indication of strength 
enough to sustain itself; and if he 
succeed in doing this, then, for awhile 
at least, the evil day is deferred. 
But this much we do not hesitate to 
predict, that the evil day will come ; 
for in all native governments there is 
this fatal defect inherent, that their 
strength depends upon the personal 
character of the supreme rulers ; and 
that the first instance of weakness 
there, whether through nonage or 
from any other cause, is certain to 
change what may have heretofore 
been vigour into imbecility. 
Meanwhile, in spite of the dis- 
agreeable rumours that are afloat 
concerning the state of Gwallior and 
the southern Mahratta country, we 
look forward to a very peaceful as 
well as a judicious administration of 
what may now be called the old 
country. Probably Gwallior will 
undergo the fate which has befallen 
Poona and Hyderabad ; and, if it do, 
the change will be for the mass of 
inhabitants eminently beneficial. But 
there will be no fighting necessary 
to bring this about, for a mere dis- 
play of military force on our parts 
will prove sufficient. And then we 
shall have the resources of India, ex- 
haustless were they wisely dealt with, 
brought out and applied to their 
legitimate purposes. The internal 
communications of the country will 
be improved. We shall have lines of 
railroad from one great city to an- 
other, and Calcutta brought by this 
means within a month's distance of 
our own shores. All this can, of 
course, be effected only in the event 
of the coming struggle with Punjaub 
ending as we have ventured to hope 
that it may ; for we desire no further 
extension of territory. We are al- 
ready stretched out towards the north 
and west as far at least as our sub- 
stance will carry; and there is the 
more necessity to aim at so moderate 
a consummation, because there are 
other points to look at which may 
present, if we be elsewhere in trouble, 
insuperable difficulties. We must 
now think of binding the several 
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parts of our enormous empire as 
closely as possible together ; and this, 
the progress which physical science 
has of late years made places easily 
within our reach. There must be a 
railway across the Desert which shall 
connect Cairo with Aden. To Egypt 
such a work would prove of incalcu- 
lable value, rendering her what Na- 
ture designed her to be, the entrepot 
between Asia and Europe, while to 
us its importance is immense. Will 
France object to it? Not if we be 
at peace elsewhere; but supposing 
us to get involved in a tedious and 
useless war with the savage tribes of 
Central Asia, whom we never should 
be able to reduce, then is there good 
reason to think that France would 
find some excuse or another for 
seeking to interrupt, perhaps to 
pares. an undertaking at which 

er newspapers have begun to rail 
already. 

We have the highest opinion of 
Sir Henry Hardinge. We con- 
sider him to be one of the ablest of 
the public men of the day. We 
know that his great master in the 
art of war ranks him as the foremost 
of all his pupils; and the habits of 
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industry and cireumspection which 
a life of office, as a member of various 
governments at home, are calculated 
to engender, have, doubtless, with 
increasing years, sobered down the 
impetuosity and rashness of courage 
which are natural to him. Such a 
man is precisely the sort of person 
to be placed in a crisis like the pre- 
sent at the head of the affairs of 
India ; and we are very sure, that if 
mortal men can right them, Sir 
Henry Hardinge will effect that ob- 
ject. Nevertheless his is no bed of 
roses. He must, to a certain extent, 
follow out the policy of his imme- 
diate predecessor. if he say and 
write less, he will, perhaps, be com- 
pelled to do more; and it will be 
most unfair to charge him, when 
this occurs, with having forgotten 
the pacific intentions with which 
he set forth. He has not forgotten 
them, nor ever will; but the Whigs 
have so managed matters, that it 
seems next to impossible for any 
governor-general to escape from the 
impulses of war and conquest which 
they put in motion. Let us hope 
for the best, and be prepared at the 
same time for the worst. 
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